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MOTHER SHIPTON 'S PROPHECIES. 


LisTEN, listen, all good people, 
All who go to bed betimes ; 
All who live e by church and steeple, 
Hark to Mother Shipton’ s rhy mes | 
In the year that’s now beginning, 
Neck-and-heels in frost and snow, 
Noble Lords shall go on sinning, 
Till they’re called to go below. 
All confusion, 
All profusion, 
Getting credit where they can ; 
Till the Rabbis 
Seize their abbeys, 
All from Beersheba to Dan. 
Such the shoals great Lords are stript on.— 
Hark! the rhymes of Mother Shipton! 


In the year that’s now beginning, 
Rothschild, fortune’s first postillion, 
Kings’ and people’s shillings winning, 
Sh: all be richer by a million : 
Fifty yellow-muzzled Smouches 
Shall be German barons made ; 
Noble blood is in their pouches, 
Glory’s in the old clothes’ trade. 
Ancient rag-men, 
Bearded bag-men, 
Shall ennoble Austria’ s line ; 
; Attic-dwellers, 
Lords of cellars, 
Shall in courts and councils shine, 
Where their Jewish hides were whipt on.— 


Hark! the rhymes of Mother Shipton! 
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In the year that’s now beginning 
Shall St. Stephen’s seats be crammed ; 
Pee} shall go on statute-spinnmg— 
Pleasure worthy of the d—mn—d! 
Full committees of both Houses 
Shall be bothered by Joe Hume ; 
Every cause that he espouses 
Shall be bothered by Hal Brougham. 
Long haranguings, 
Worthy hangings, 
Shall delight my Lords and Commons ; 
Ayes and Noes 
Shall curse the prose 
Of Grey, the “ last of all the Romans ;” 
Whiggism’s bitter cup be sipt on.— 
Hark ! the rhymes of Mother Shipton! 


In the year that’s now beginning, 
Blunder shall be heaped on blunder ; 
John Bull’s belly shall be thinning— 
John Bull’s ribs be shook asunder ; 
Rascals—Russian, French, and Danish, 
Yankee, Caffre, Portuguese, 
Polish, Esquimaux, and Spanish— 
All shall rob us as they please : 
All be robbery, 
All be jobbery, 
Till John Bull will bear no more ; 
Till his horn 
Is tost in scorn, 
And the brute begins to roar. 
Who that horn shall then be tipt on ?>— 
Hark ! the rhymes of Mother Shipton ! 


In the year that’s now beginning, 
Fanny Kemble’s length of purse 
Shall some Lord’s, in want of | lining, 
Take, for better or for worse. 
Still the girl shall go on crying, 
On the Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays ; 
Living, by her skill in dying— 
Three days, for her high and dry days. 
Half the week, 
Italian, Greek, 
Earning shillings on the boards ; 
All the rest, 
In the West, 
Smiling, shining at My Lord’s. 
Love and Paton so have skipt on.— 
Hark! the rhymes of Mother Shipton ! 








Mother Shipton’s Prophecies. 


In the year that’s now beginning, 
Full five hundred noble wives, 
Not content with private sinning, 
Shall give all the world their lives ; 
All their conquests o’er “‘ moustaches,” 
All their lovers in the Guards, 
All revealed by (***) stars, and (— —) dashes, 
Till the blind can tell their cards : 
All the grandees, 
All the dandies, 
All the club and Crockford tribe, 
All the dukes 
Of White’s and Brooks’, 
Shall their desperate pens describe, 
All those “ Wives of Bath” have tript on.— 
Hark ! the rhymes of Mother Shipton ! 


In the year that’s now beginning, 
England’s King shall have a home, 
Where the Guards their drums are dinning, 
Where old Nash has built a dome ; 
Emblem of a Yorkshire pudding! 
Emblem of a wigless head ! 
Emblem of a dunghill budding, 
Aptly covered o'er with lead ! 
Engines smoking, 
Senses choking, 
Pool in front and pool in rear, 
Harlots prowling, 
Rabble howling— 
All to charm the royal ear ; 
Thus, by taste our purse is dipt on. 
Hark ! the rhymes of Mother Shipton ! 


In the year that’s now beginning, 
Wellington shall out be kicked— 
Scorn shall o’er his fall be grinning ; 

Peel again be conscience-pricked ; 
Lyndhurst play again the ae ; 
Goulburne say his backward prayers ; 
Herries with repentance bore ye ; 
Murray slide down the back stairs ;— 
All the swordsmen, 
All the Boardsmen, 
All the epauletted crew, 
Head and heel, 
Sash and steel : 

Thanks to One who lives at Kew! 
Cumberland’s the soil they’ve slipt on.— 
Hark ! the rhymes of Mother Shipton ! 
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THE YEAR 1830. 


Let none of our gentle readers imagine that we are about to make a 
melancholy business of it: quite the contrary. We are rejoiced that a 
new year lies before us, for we never hated a year so thoroughly as the 
year thatis gone by. It began in sulkiness and sourness of all kinds ; sky 
and earth, sea and shore, were equally in ill-humour ; every hour of it 
was pregnant with politics and bad weather. It had speeches and storms 
enough to have made half a century detestable. As it grew, hurricanes 
and harangues contested the superiority; AZolus and Mr. Peel vociferated 
with rival lungs ; Wellington and the north-wester were our unhappy 
portion once in every four-and-twenty hours. We had Lord Holland's 
protests, and the Duke of Buckingham’s letters, encumbering the news- 

apers ; while the snow was falling at Midsummer. But now all is at rest. 
The public—that unfathomable ocean of politics—is tranquil ;—as tranquil 
as Sir Thomas Lethbridge’s sleep on the back benches, after his best 
harangue ; or the sleep of the House during it. We petition no more. 
The Constitution quietly and safely reposes, with its head in the mouth 
of his Grace the Premier. The Cabinet rides in triumph without a mor- 
tal memento in its rear: its members are in full possession of all the 
national confidence that they will ever attain ; perquisites, patronage, 
and permanency, are the motto on their triumphal car ; the nation is yet 
neither actually conquered by France, nor paying tribute to Russia, nor 
paying the rest of the world its debts on a composition of a farthing in the 
pound, nor flying to the Ilinois, nor sunk into the bowels of the ocean. 
ell then may we exult, put on our gala-dress, and, glorifying King, 
Marchioness, Duke, and Horse-Guards, thank the stars for all their 
miracles, and welcome in the happy new year! 

But let us take the affair a little more in detail. That England never 
had such a Cabinet before, we assert with the most fearless confidence ; that 
the “ grand machine” was never so thoroughly deserving of its name ; that 
it has all the finest properties of a machine ; and that not a desultory move- 
ment of mind, not a disturbing volition, not the most delicate deviation 
from the impulse of the master-hand, is perceptible by the keenest eye. 
And what lover of his country but must rejoice in this completeness of 
organization? We have now none of those turbulent disclosures of 
state affairs, which so often startled the nation in the times when premiers 
were unscientific enough to let such men as the Chathams, Hollands, and 
Shelburnes within the Downing-street machinery; disturbers, which 
were no sooner among the wheels, than they set the whole machine out 
of order ; one wheel went to the north, and another to the south, until 
the whole burst asunder, and the nation saw itself cabinetless for some 
twelve hours ! 

England survived, it is true, those melancholy chasms in her execu- 
tive existence. But who could think of the possibility of their occurring 
again, without horror? What man in the possession of his parts of speech, 
but would exclaim against the national misfortune of seeing a set of new 
liveries at the Treasury door, or the cabriolet of the Premier turning off 
from the entrance of Downing-street? Nations will bear to lose much; but 
the smile of Mr. Peel, as he mounts the spacious staircase of the Home 
Office, amid his troop of bowing messengers and adoring policemen, 
would be a loss which England could never sustain! The unquestioned 
fact is, that the empire never had an administration on whose ability, 
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integrity, dignity of mind, and official and personal honour, it had 
formed so decided an opinion. If all this be so, why the deuce should we 
alone hang our hats upon our brows? Why should we lift up our voices in 
lamentation, and not rather take the goods the gods provide us ; rejoice 
in the conviction that the seasons will be more propitious this year than 
the last,—as when things come to the worst they must mend ; that the 
weavers, farmers, merchants, and populace will not be more clamorous, 
miserable, or bankrupt, or famished this year than the last, for the same 
reason ; that free-trade laws, corn laws, poor laws, Chancery laws, police 
laws, and parliamentary laws, will be as favourite and flourishing as ever 
they were ; and, first and highest of all our congratulations, that the pre- 
sent Cabinet will stay in—to the last hour that they can. 

We have heard—but it was with at once the deepest alarm and the 
most unqualified surprise—that a most illustrious personage, chiefly 
residing in the neighbourhood of Windsor, has lately shewn occasional 
symptoms of restlessness, and has now and then even gone the length of 
wishing what no two men on earth wish more than Lord Grey and Mr. 
Brougham. But not desiring to commit the disrespect of asking 
direct questions of that illustrious personage, we shall ask them of Lord 
Fife.—‘ Does your Lordship, in the sacred recesses of your own immacu- 
late breast and accomplished understanding, feel a doubt as to the 
incomparable openness, manliness, and sincerity of his Grace the Pre- 
mier’s mind ; as to his utter scorn, not merely of the low arts of office, 
but of the high; of his public power of addressing the Senate ; 
of his profound personal knowledge of the constitutional laws of Eng- 
land ; and of his perfect fitness, from his habits of life since he first 
wore an epaulet, to administer the concerns of a British people ? 

“ We ask, can your Lordship have any idea that the equal of the Home 
Secretary could be found, not merely in the ranks of Toryism, but un- 
der the banners of Broughamism? (Whiggery is a dead letter). It is 
useless to goon. ‘The virtues, talents, and public services of the others 
have been too familiar to public recollection to require a catalogue of 
our inditing. Then, my Lord, take the first opportunity, the first 
mollia tempora fandi, of telling, where it may be felt, that England, 
having never produced such a cabinet, never expects to be able to pro- 
duce such another.” 

So, the ministry will stand. Pledge will be added to pledge, and per- 
formed with all the fidelity of the last. Sneerers may arise, who will 
persist in believing that sufferings among the -eople have some connexion 
with blunders in the Government. Weavers, by the twenty thousand, 
will, by possibility, march through the streets, and startle the laced 
menials in Whitehall. But the refutation will come from a quarter irre- 
sistible in point of dignity. A note will settle the point ; and the recreant 
weavers will be convicted of being hungry under false pretences. What 
the next Speech from the throne will be, we shall not presume to inquire. 
We know too well the sovereign respect due to the august individuals 
into the hands of whose inscrutable wisdom we have committed our desti- 
nies. We sit under the shadow of the Treasury wing ; rejoicing in its 
strength, and measuring the solidity. of its protection by the thickness of 
its shade. But, judging from the past, the Speech will be of the most 
cheering nature. The British empire will hear with delight, and the 
continental world with consternation, that all our energies are not merely 
unimpaired, but invigorated ; that we stand on a footing of the firmest 
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pacification with all the world ; that our interposition has extinguished 
continental war ; that our commerce has improved infinitely ; that our 
revenue is magnificent ; that Ireland has already exhibited the most 
abundant fruits of the “ emancipato licy ;” and that the universal 
rosperity of the empire justifies the fullest congratulations of its gover- 
nors. If all this be so, why the deuce should we not sing Io pzans, and 
play Bacchanals in the procession of the most matchless of ministers ? 
ut who is to move the Address? The report goes, that it has been 
offered to Brougham, and that he returned for answer, that he was not 
Master of the Rolls yet ; and that, if ministers did not, within one calen- 
dar month, etcennphth their promise of persuading Leach to die, he 
would open his mouth for the first time these two years, and speak his 
mind. Mackintosh has, by anticipation, rejected the offer, saying that he 
is an old man ; and, by the course of nature, Goulburn must outlive him, 
unless the right honourable Chancellor of the Exchequer should take 
orders as a Methodist preacher, and forswear the Treasury Mammon. 
The young maiden-speech tribe are, unluckily, younger than they were 
ever known ; and, from their specimens of abortive eloquence, too sure 
to break down. But those are difficulties that the practised dealings of 
the Home Secretary with mediocrity of all kinds, will soon remedy. 
He proverbially loves blockheadism ; selects his associates out of the 
thickest crania of the clubs; shrinks at the contact of a man of 
talents, with the instinct that nature provides for every animal in the 
reg mmc of its peril; would no more take an able man into his office or 
is association, than he would put a lighted candle into his pocket ; and 
now feels the benefit of his prudence, in enjoying the full tranquillity of 
a driver of asses. 

Yet we cannot flatter ourselves that the race of the grumblers is yet 
in “the tomb of all the Capulets.” They will probably have the 
effrontery to ask, whether the grand measure of conciliation has con- 
ciliated any thing? Whether it is not just as perilous an enter- 

rize for Parson Abraham to collect his dues in the year 1830, as it was 
in any year of the “ six hundred” of chains and sorrows? whether old 
Admiral Evans was not as near going out of the world at a tangent from 
the muzzle of a musket, in 1829, as any country gentleman in the cen- 
tury before? and whether there has been the diminution of a single 
policeman in the whole multitude of the Irish gendarmerie, or any symp- 
tom of the safety of leaving Ireland, happy and free as she is, to her 
own guardianship? Thirty thousand of the best troops of the empire 
are at present her “ sponsors” for good behaviour ; and it is no compliment 
to the notorious “economy” of the Premier to suppose that they are a 
regiment too many. 

Others, in the same unconscionable spirit, may ask, whether the 
murders, burnings, hangings, and houghings do not proceed with the same 
patriotic energy among what the patriots call the finest “ pisantry on 
earth ?” whether Captain Rock is not in a state of as vigorous legislation 
as at any hour since the writing of his history? whether the Papists 
have not declared themselves injured and insulted, tricked by the word 
of promise to the ear, and determined to pursue the patriot means of 
clamour, turbulence, and intimidation, until they break the Union? 
What the result of breaking the Union must be, is no equivocal matter. 

There will even be men heard to say (such is the infatuation of party), 
that Ireland is at this hour in a state of pauperism ; that England is in 
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the same condition ; that the honourable and manly portion of the public 
mind in both is totally and incurably disgusted with the conduct of those 
individuals to whose rank and responsibility they looked with confidence ; 
that they expect nothing good from the present state of things ; and that 
the name of public man, or the mention of public pledge, is received with 
the utmost scorn. ‘To all this we, in the joyousness of our souls, say, 
“Ye are blockheads! Have we not a Cabinet of soldiers?—the First 
Lord of the Treasury, a soldier ?—the Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, a soldier ?—the Lord Privy Seal, a soldier? Have we not the 
Secretary at War, a soldier?” What if all those were once civil 
appointments, and scrupulously kept in the hands of civilians, from 
some awkward prejudices in the heads of the men who founded the Con- 
stitution? We = answer, those men lived a century and a half ago, 
and were blockheads besides. The answer is irresistible ; and there the 
matter ends. 

But the Cabinet are not of that calibre which is satisfied with a simple 
negative to the charges of the disaffected. They have a noble field 
fore them, and nobly will they work up the occult fertility of the soil. 
The first man that comes home to évery man’s breast and pocket is the 
tax-gatherer. The fondest admirers of the premier and ne in 
all its branches, is touched here ; and it must be confessed that, if on 
the Duke’s first return from the parade of the Guards, he would lower a 
few of the taxes, he might win a smile the more, even from those masters 
of the indefatigable smile, who line his daily way to Downing-street. 
The fact is, that the taxes bruise out our souls and bodies, and that the 
comings of Christmas and Easter are dreaded more than the navigation 
of half the globe, as is well known to Mr. Peel and his Swan River 
relative. Well, at least one tax is to be repealed—the Malt tax. For 
this we have—shall we write the word ?—the pledge of ministers! It is 
nothing to the contrary, that the revenue has fallen off by the 100,0001., 
and that we shall be happy if, before the end of a quarter or two more, we 
shall not have to say, by the million. But the miracle will be wrought: 
the malt tax will be repealed, and no substitute, ten times more crushing, 
be laid on to reconcile us to the rapid prosperity of our finance. The 
next grand improvement will be, a complete revision of the Corn laws. 
No man will thenceforth eat bread at three times the price that the 
Frenchman, within twenty miles of our shore, pays for it. No British 
farmer will be ruined by the difficulty of paying his dues, even at that 
rate; or, if ruin can be more complete, see that point effected for 
are by the importation of thousands of tons from the barbarians of the 

tic. 

The Free-trade, that legacy of the Jacobins to the Huskissons, and of 
the Huskissons to the grateful people of the British empire, will be 
divested instantaneously of all its did accompaniments, of broken merchants 
and starving manufacturers, of towns deserted, and factories blazing 
in the flame of their own treddles. France, and the whole foreign 
world, will recognize the Huskissonian principle, that an inundation of 
strange goods thrown in upon the native manufacturer at a price ruinous 
to the seller, and merely as a refuge from instant bankruptcy, is the 
true mode of encouraging his industry. The whole business will run as 
smooth as a shuttle; and even if France, Germany, Russia, and the 
universe, should shut their ears to our persuasions, their ports to our 
produce, double their custom-houses, and tax ten-fold every thing that 
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bears the name of English ; we shall have only to laugh at their obsolete 
prejudices, and congratulate ourselves on our infinite velocity in the 
march of mind. 

Lord Aberdeen is the foreign secretary, fama super ethera notus. 
Who, upon the surface of the earth, can be ignorant of the splendour of 
Lord Aberdeen’s faculties? the brilliancy of an eloquence that extin- 
guishes or consumes every thing before it; and the vigour, wisdom, 
and steadiness of a diplomacy that has, for two long years of British 
triumph, delighted Europe and puzzled our politicians? To the carping 
queries of faction, in and out of the House; from his lordship’s esta- 
blished supremacy of talénts, we can anticipate only the most cutting 
and victorious replies. 

Some of the factious will probably attempt to take this paragon 
of foreign secretaries to task: for instance, upon Portuguese affairs. 
He may be asked, whether we are at peace or war with Portugal? 
What his lordship will say, we must not conjecture. But the most 
statesman-like answer on the globe would be, “To the best of his 
Majesty’s Ministers’ knowledge, they do not know ; but, if noble lords 
will insist on their belief, they believe that they are at neither the one 
nor the other.” To the question, whether they recognize or not Don 
Miguel’s title? the irresistible answer would be, also, ‘‘ Neither the one 
nor the other.”——“ Do they support or disavow the Constitution brought 
from the Brazils by the British ambassador?” The answer would be, 
“ Neither the one nor the other.”——-“ Do they recognize or not the 
refugees in Terceira, in their resistance to Don Miguel ?”—“ Neither the 
one nor the other.” 

The logic, wit, and wisdom of this species of reply must rapidly tell 
upon any House; and faction must be dumb for ever on all matters 
lying between Gallicia and the Tagus. 

The Turkish affair may be dispatched with equal facility, and in just 
the same manner. To the queries, “ Did the British Cabinet remon- 
strate against the invasion of Turkey?” the answer of a great states- 
man would be, “ We did: we acted with an energy all but supernatural ; 
we sent a dozen couriers a-week, and had three councils a-day in the 
best part of the shooting season ; but the Russians are savages, and they 
laughed at us.”—*“ Did you attempt any thing further than this literary 
resistance ?”——“ Yes; we sent an ambassador, who gave the handsomest 
ball ever given on a ship’s deck, coasted up the Bosphorus in grand cos- 
fume, and was present at a feast, where his Highness the Sultan drank 
the health of King George the Fourth.”——“ But the Russians marched over 
the Turkish provinces, broke down the Sultan, and encamped within 
sight of Constantinople.”—*« It must be allowed that something of the 
kind’ is reported ; but the whole transaction originated in a mistake.” 
With this answer, we conceive that the most acrimonious faction must be 
satisfied, or must be pronounced incapable of feeling the wisdom of the 
wise. 

But it is time totake a graver glance at what has actually passed. We are 
not such complete converts to Lord Plunket’s memorable dictum, as to be- 
lieve that History is altogether an old almanack. It may be a capital 
maxim for a trader in party, an advocate of Whiggery on this side the Chan- 
nel, and an ex-officio Attorney-General on the other. But we are, thank 
Heaven! not accustomed to guide our consciences by a brief, and as 
little inclined to bow to the principles of the first party that will smile 
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upon our speeches. In addition, Lord Plunket and his tribe are objects 
of our peculiar disgust ; and we will pronounce, in the teeth of A 
trimmer of them all, that the events of last year have given a lesson wort 
all that will ever drop from the lips of political apostacy. 

Through what new shapes and changes of national life we may be 
destined to pass before another year shall roll over our heads, is in 
the decision of Providence; but, if they keep pace with the year 
1829, they must be eminently anxious and trying. No year, since the 
memorable 1789, which announced the fall of the French monarchy, 
has seen a course of events so pregnant with mysterious threatenings to 
the whole system of continental power. ‘To England its warnings have 
been still more distinct ; for in England alone has there been a direct 
and declared “ breach of the Constitution.” 

The Protestant advocates could not extort the secret necessity of this 
breach from the minister. He was asked to point to what personage, quar- 
ter, or circumstance, he alludedwith such*overwhelmed features. He still 
refused; and murmured over the coming downfall. But the secret 
never escaped his lips. It has never escaped them since ; and it must 
have been of the most extreme species of secrecy, for to this hour it has 
not been discovered by living man. 

Some conjectured that the appalled minister had been shaken in 
his nerves by the revolt of the troops. But not a drummer rebelled. 
Some conceived that an invasion by the Pope in revenge for the humi- 
liation of his tribe, might have been announced to him by Lord 
Burghersh, ina note on the back of his lordship’s latest sonata. No 
document of the kind is known to have reached Downing-street. Some 
even conjectured that the right honourable gentleman’s own dismissal 
from office might have been the appalling vision. But the fact never 
reached human ears ; and we are still perplexed to conceive that momen- 
tous danger, too resistless to be encountered, and too terrible to be 
described, which came with such silence, and has passed away with 
such civility. 

The progress of the Popish bill was urged with extraordinary rapidity, 
and by majorities that astounded the country. On the 6th of March, the 
House came to a division on going into the committee ; the Propapists 
being 348, the Protestants 160—majority 188. 

On the 18th of March the second reading was carried, the Propapists 
being 353, the Protestants 173 ; majority 180. On the 30th of March, 
the bill was read the third time, the Propapists being 320, the Pro- 
testants 142. The majority was here inferior. But the necessity for 
exertion on the part of propopery had been long felt to be at an end. 

Its progress in the House of Lords was equally rapid, and still more 
astounding. The reception of the measure in the Commons for seven 
years, had prepared the nation to expect a numerous troop of supporters 
to the popish bill. But the Lords had distinguished themselves by a 
manly and open repulsiveness to every approach of the measure. They 
were felt to be placed in the advance of the Constitution. Their rank 
in society, which might be presumed to make men additionally cautious 
in treading a circuitous path in politics, their senatorial independence of 
popular caprice, their general elevation of habit, and even their general 
time of life might have been presumed to secure them from sudden 
submission. And it must be acknowledged that the most manly and 
high-hearted exhibitions of resistance were made in the Lords, But the 
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same extraordinary result followed, rendered still more unaccountable 
by its circumstances. On the 31st of March, the bill was brought in; 
the debate was continued on April the 2d, the 3d, and 4th ; when the 
House divided, the Propatists being 217, the Protestants 112! On the 
7th, the bill was committed ; on the 8th, the report was received. On 
the 10th of April the bill was read the third time and passed, the Pro- 
papists being 213, the Protestants 104. In the preceding session those 
same Lords had flung out the measure with strong contempt by a 
majority of 40. The bill was now carried by a majority of the very 
same men, amounting to 109. 

No measure that ever came before an English Legislature had pro- 
duced so strong an expression of feeling out of the House. The whoie 
number of petitions that could be obtained by the entire force of 
Whiggism, of apostate Toryism, and of Popery, making every effort for 
triumph, was scarcely more than a fifth of the Protestant petitions. The 
exact numbers were—to the Lords, petitions against popery, 1,994—for 
it, 630! To the Commons, petitions against popery, 533—for it, 159. 

The names to the Protestant petitions were by tens and hundreds 
of thousands, The single petition of London bore 116,000 signa- 
tures of householders. ‘The petition from the Protestants of the north . 
of Ireland, bore, as well as we can recollect, upwards of 200,000 
names of landholders, manufacturers, and other persons of pro- 
perty. The church of England distinguished itself ably ; the utter 
rejection of the Home Secretary by Oxford; and the eager and 
triumphant voting for Sir Robert Inglis, whose claim on the University 
was of neither office nor patronage, but of sound principles and uncom- 
promising Protestantism ; the whole of the proceedings through the 
empire, were irrefragable evidences of the national feeling in the rich 
and poor, the high and the low, in the seats of learning, in the factories 
and in the cottages. The total number of petitions against popery were 
2,537—of those for popery, 789. The majority thus in favour of the 
religion and Constitution of England were 1,748. 

But what have been the effects of this sweeping measure on Ireland ? 

« My Lords,” were the words of the Premier, “I am sanguine 
that this will produce a state of amelioration in Ireland—the higher 
orders (the agitators) will have a motive in promoting tranquillity 
there ; and, I trust, they will set an example which will be followed 
by their inferiors, and that they will live upon good terms with each 
other. This is all that we ask of them; and if they should consent 
to do so, the country will be quiet. If it is not so—if this measure will 
not answer, I shall be prepared to come down with other measures— 
which, I, trust, will prove more efficacious.” 

This “amelioration” has been a perpetual course of outrage, midnight 
murders, burnings, and defiance of the law. We have seen within a few 
months the necessity for anticipating the regular course of the circuits ; 
and a special commission sent down to the south of Ireland, to check, if 
it could not extinguish, a notorious system of mid-day assassination. 
What was the language of the direct agent of government, the Solicitor 
General : “ There is a system of conspiracy of the most branching atrocity, 
spread through a vast extent of the lower classes, marked by mysterious 
symbols, bound by horrible oaths, carried on by secret and universal 
correspondence, and characterised by the most hideous violences to law, 
religion, and human nature.” How much of this has subsided ; or 
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rather, what new triumph have not the agents of that frightful com- 
pound of superstition and blood, found in the bafiling of that commis- 
sion, and the impunity of the criminals? Open rebellion does not yet 
rage through Ireland, cities are not set in flames, and provinces ploughed 
with the ploughshare of destruction. But is government to be good for 
nothing but to keep off the last extremities of civil war? Is a country 
to be pronounced prosperous, on the sole strength of its not being swept 
with the torch and the sword ; or is a peasantry to be declared “ amelio- 
rated” because it does not stand in open arms against the King’s banner? 
Are the papists to be declared loyally won over to subordination, because 
they are hitherto satisfied with shouting their applause for Mr. O’Connell’s 
promise to repeal the union? or is the Irish church tobe pronounced secure, 
hecause the payers of its dues are hitherto contented with cursing the 
receivers to their face, or shooting them from time to time at their own 
doors? Or isthe government to be pronounced secure, because the green 
ribbon of the Order of Liberators is yet suspended only from the neck, 
and not from the pike of those new-found loyalists, whose motto is, 


« “ Hereditary bondsmen, know ye not 
Who would be free, themselves must strike the blow ?’ 


Or is the supremacy of England to be declared beyond all conspiracy ; 
because hitherto there has only been summoned an “ assemblage of those 
glowing patriots who long to emulate the glories of 1780, and remember 
America ?” 

But let us come to the test of this amelioration. The grand, con- 
ciliatory, conscience-calming, sorrow-balming measure has passed six 
months ; and still there is an army of 30,000 troops of the line in Ire- 
land. Between the constabulary force, which is in all senses military, 
the militia depots, the regimental depdts, and the remainder of the yeo- 
manry, every man of them available and employed, the force that 
keeps “ ameliorated” Ireland in a state of tranquillity !— such tran- 
quillity as would be called outrage and bloodshed in an Arabian desert, 
or on a Turkish frontier,—is little short of 60,000 men. 

Is there any proposition to reduce that force, to thin the garrison that 
holds Ireland for England, or rather to lessen the number of the gaolers 
that coerce the furious and sanguinary disaffection of the whole popish 
population? Not the slightest; not a brigade, not a company, not a 
platoon has been suffered to leave the sacred soil in which the spirit of 
amelioration has been so busy under the miraculous auspices of the 
** atrocious Bill.” 

The foreign policy of the Administration must look for its defenders in 
the same quarter with those of its “ ameliorating” system. What has 
been that policy, judging from its effects,—for no man can hope to judge 
from its principles, one of the grand boasts of the Administration being 
to suffer no knowledge of its principles, upon this or any other point of 
government, to escape ; but time and facts, surer guides than any’specious- 
ness of harangue, have decided the question. If perpetual failure is to 
be deemed a proof of wisdom, then have the foreign measures of 
this administration been pre-eminently wise. 

First let us look to the movements of France. On the first mention 
of sending French troops to the Morea, the British Cabinet was under- 
stood to make the most angry remonstrances imaginable : for the measure 
was presumed to menace our possession of the Ionian Isles, and was 
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evidently of an order which might have been turned into serious injury 
to English interests in Greece and the Mediterranean. The remonstrance 
failed, and was thrown into contempt by even the French gazeteers. 
The French expedition sailed, took possession of every spot of the Morea 
that it found desirable; and there remained undisturbed masters, and 
would probably have remained there masters until they required the 
presence of a British expedition to drive them out, but for the triumph 
of Russia. 

In the new crisis produced by that triumph, what was the obvious 
policy of the English Cabinet? To conciliate the French nation, to 
raise up a powerful fellow-feeling in that most powerful people, and 
interpose France as an European barrier against the tremendous force of 
Russia. How has this been done? Has the Polignac alliance invigor- 
ated the cause of England? Has the imputed tampering with the French 
Cabinet cemented the connexion? Or has not the whole intrigue broken 
down? Has not the whole public mind of France risen as with one voice 
of scorn and indignation, and the name of the English Administration, 
and of England along with it, been a watchword of wrath and bitter- 
ness? Is not the Polignac Cabinet called the Wellington? and is not 
the mere appellative enough at once to mark and excite the loudest hos- 
tility of the French people ? 

Of their dealings with Portugal we have already spoken. Of the 
perplexity, incompleteness, and precariousness of all their relations with a 
country of such essential importance to our Peninsular interests, can time 
be required to give further proofs? Dothe English Cabinet consider Don 
Miguel at this hour an usurper or aking? They give him no title ; 
yet they send hima minister, under the name of Consul ; they denounce 
him in Parliament, yet they correspond with him in their offices; they 
entertain a young Queen of Portugal here, receive her at court, and 
allow her royal attendance, and an actual court ; yet at the same hour they 
allow their merchant ships to recognise Don Miguel’s embargoes ; they 
negociate with him ; and in the same breath which proclaims Don Pedro 
still Sovereign of Portugal, give all the actual rights of sovereignty to 
the man who supersedes him, who sets at nought his resentment, and 
proclaims himself authentic master of their ally’s hereditary throne. 

What has been their diplomacy with Russia? Feebleness, from begin- 
ning to end ; insolent menaces cast back in their teeth, and paltry acqui- 
escences, cast back with the same scorn. Inthe very hour when the 
Cabinet declare that the Turkish dominions must be kept inviolate, the 
Russian army haughtily answers the declaration by invading the frontier. 
Lord Heytesbury is sent post haste to St. Petersburgh to warn the Czar 
of the terrors of British hostility. The Czar listens, bows out the 
ambassador, orders his horse that evening, and the next tidings of him 
are, that he and his troops are passing the Danube. 

Demosthenes, in his most contemptuous description of the weak minded 
among his native politicians, eminently marks those who built the public 
security on human casualty. “ Philip is sick, Philip is dead,” says the 
great Greek statesman and philosopher ; “ and you think that now all 
danger is at an end, and you have only to dance and feast. Fools, and 
ready for the chain, if Philip were dead to-morrow, your imbecility and 
infatuation would raise up another Philip the day after.” 

The reverses of the Russian army in the first campaign supplied the part 
of * Philip dead” to the British Cabinet. Their triumph was clamorous ; 
all their instruments were active in propagating the belief that the blow 
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had paralyzed Russia; that the extraordinary tardiness and palpable 
inefficiency of our efforts at the Russian and Turkish courts, had been 
- occasioned by that overflowing sagacity, which knew that Russia could 
never break down the vigour of the Turk in arms ; and that British help 
would be only a showy superfluity in a strife where the victory must so 
inevitably fall to the Ottoman ! j 

Accordingly, nothing was done—the field and the seas were left to 
themselves. But the government papers, and the government reviewers, 
made up for this pacific resignation, by a double portion of activity. 
The papers scoffed at the idea that Russia could ever make head again ; 
and recommended the Turk to give his enemy a merciful opportunity 
of retiring from the negociation, in terms not too severe for Russia's 
former feelings of fame. The government reviewers scoffed at the mere 
idea of a Russian army showing its face in the field against a Turkish 
standard ; “the rout was indescribably ruinous ; a Moscow retreat on a 
minor scale; the complete dismembering of the army!” And Colonel 
Evans, who had ventured to say that, “ notwithstanding the Russian 
losses by the inclemency of the season, they still had the superiority, 
still kept possession of the Danube provinces, and still kept possession 
of every fortress which they had taken ;” was unhesitatingly pronounced 
a blockhead. This was the language of government: not of the mere 
writer in a review, but of the Administration, availing itself of an organ 
of extensive publicity. And it is notorious to those conversant with 
the opinions of the higher London circles of political life, that, Admi- 
nistration, military as it was, looked to the passage of the Balkan as an 
exploit altogether beyond the power of the Russian army. 

But the Balkan was passed, and with an ease which shows how vehe- 
mently even a Cabinet of quarter-masters-general may blunder in their 
own matters. And from the summit of the mountains the invaders poured 
down upon Constantinople, with no more obstruction than one of their 
own torrents. Where, then, were our fleet, where our troops, where our 
lazy strength, to drive back the enemy from the feeble barriers of our 
ally ? Where? The majesty of the state was reposing itself on the cushions 
of the Treasury, or pheasant shooting about the country. The Turkish 
empire was conquered. The capital alone was saved. Did the vigour 
of English alliance effect this? Or was there such a commanding 
might about the presence of Lord Aberdeen’s brother caracoling on a 
caparisoned horse, with a pelisse on his ambassadorial shoulders, as to 
startle back the grim warriors of the Caucasus and the Ural? It would 
be the broadest burlesque to make the assertion. The Russian emperor 
stopped because he had gone as far as he desired, because the Ottoman, 
in Constantinople, would be his best viceroy for the few years which it 
might suit his policy to reign by deputy ; because the seizure of Con- 
stantinople was not worth a rush without the possession of the Bos- 
phorus and Dardanelles, which its seizure then might render liable to an 
European blockade ; and because, with the possession of those passes, 
Russia must hourly grow to a height of commercial opulence, physical 
force, and military power, that will make Constantinople the conquest 
.of a moment. 

But the boast of the Cabinet is, that our ally was saved by negocia- 
tion! And is it come to this; that to secure a point of the very first 
importance to the general European system, our only hope is in the 
expertness of the tongue? That to save the Mediterranean from being 
turned into a Russian dockyard, and every nation of Europe from being 
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exposed to insults and aggressions ; our only expedient is the trickery of 
diplomacy? That to rescue the naval supremacy of England from the 
most desperate and inevitable hazard that has ever tried it, and that the 
next quarter of a century will surely bring ; our only exertion should be 
to outflank the Czar, by Lord Heytesbury, at Moscow, and Sir R. Gor- 
don at Constantinople? What would Oliver Cromwell have said to this ? 
He who pronounced that “ the best ambassador was an English man of 
war.” With what contempt for his coadjutor would Lord Chatham 
have heard this expedient proposed in the Cabinet! With what lofty 
scorn Pitt, that man of British mind and British integrity, would have 
frowned down the petty spirits, to whom such contrivances were 
wisdom !—Pitt, who pronounced that the Russian attack on Oczakow, 
the barbarian fortress of a barbarous shore, was enough to demand the 
whole rising of the British empire in its might to crush the young ambi- 
tion of Russia. 

To the Duke of Wellington, or the people about him, it is impossible 
that we can have any personal prejudice. We desire to know nothing of 
them but by their public acts. But, if we find those acts unsuccessful in 
every instance ; marked by overweening confidence in their origin, and 
miserable falling off in their close ; if looking through the whole course 
of their policy, we look in vain for any one evidence of the foresight of 
the statesman, the candour of the lover of liberty, or the dignity of the 
legislator ; if we see all the great questions passed by, “till a more 
convenient season ;” all the laws and regulations which carry on the 
system of national strength, disturbed by childish tampering ; the boyish 
reveries of pseudo-economists, adopted for the tried practice, that of a 
narrow island made the commercial sovereign of the world; all the 
great national interests in a state of decay—the farmer, the artizan, the 
miner, the merchant, sending up from all quarters of the land the same 
voice of reproach and recrimination, yet not a single restorative mea- 
sure offered by the wisdom of the Cabinet; promises in abundance, 
performance utterly negative ; thousands and tens of thousands of the 
most dextrous and industrious workmen in the world wandering through 
the highways, and glad to fight with the dogs for their food ; an enor- 
mous increase of pauperism, that must be fed ; while the rents, profits, 
and produce of all the higher classes are hourly sinking ten, fifteen, and 
fifty per cent.; while the old hospitality of the English noble is extin- 
guished by the failure of his income ; and the country gentleman is flying 
to hide his head in Bath and Brighton, or stooping to the deeper humilia- 
tion of haunting the skirts of the Treasury for a government dole ; 
while the very flower of our lower orders are hiring vessels to transfer 
themselves and the remnants of their property to America, the Cape, 
Canada, New South Wales, to any corner ef the earth, where they 
can escape the deadly incumbrances of existence in England ; while, in 
spite of all official dexterity, the revenue is going down day by day, 
and the truth is at last beyond the power of disguise,—must we be 
blamed, if we ask by what chance has this combination of evils been 
heaped upon this peculiar time? Unless we can be convinced that 
something beyond human observation is the cause, and that we are 
smote by an avenging miracle, we must look for the cause among earthly 
things. We might as well believe that the laws of gravity would 
change, as that the eternal connexion between imbecility and ill success 
should be averted from an empire. 
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We put the question upon this plain ground—In the whole circle of 
policy, what one great principle has the minister sustained? In the 
midst of a hundred national diseases, what one remedy has he offered ? 
Has he healed the circulation, the corn laws, the poor laws, or any of 
the whole number of evils? Not one. He has harangued, and writ- 
ten billets, and tampered, and temporized. But what has he done? 
Nothing ! 

For what then are we to give him the credit of statesmanship? If he 
had been hunting hogs in Hindostan, or shooting pheasants in the moun- 
tuins of the moon, he could not have done less. If he had been asleep 
every hour during the last two years of his uncontrolled supremacy,—for 
no minister had ever so jealously provided against all obstruction in his 
coadjutors,—he could not have done less. Nay, total negation would 
have been better; for the common course of things carries nations on 
more fortunately than the miserable alternation of impotence and pre- 
sumption, the consciousness that something is expected, with the hope- 
lessness of discovering any thing effectual ; the determination to bustle 
through at all hazards, with the conviction that all is going wrong, 
all made only to puzzle the experimentalist into deeper and more inex- 
tricable confusion. 

Are we to trust him with our foreign diplomacy? He has been 
bafiled in every negociation. He has been compelled to abandon every 
project, he has seen the name and power of the country diminished in 
his hands, and he has suffered the sudden exaltation of a rival empire, 
which threatens Europe with rapid hostility. 

Are we to trust him with our domestic government? Before his face 
every calamity of our affairs has darkened and accumulated ; he has 
proposed no alleviation, and affairs are growing worse and worse. 

Are we to trust him with our liberties, with the support of our esta- 
blishments in Church and State, with our Free Press, that glory and Pal- 
ladium of our liberties, and with the care of Protestantism, without 
which England would be but a mighty corpse, a loathsome mass of 
decay? Let those who remember beyond the moment, answer the 
question. 

Yet we must not be supposed to join with those who cry out—Despair. 
We believe that there is a fund of vigour in the empire, that may stand 
experiments, the least of which would shake the sickly frames of other 
empires to dissolution. There is probably no dominion on earth that 
has within itself so strong a_ repulsion of injury, or so vivid and 
rapid a spring and force of restoration. Its strength is renewed like 
that of the young eagle ; and it is this very faculty of self-restoration 
that allows the empire to hold together, notwithstanding the infinite 
speculations, tamperings, and absurdities of political quacks of all kinds. 
No country “takes more ruining” to be ruined. But there is a time 
for all things, and there is atime for the exhaustion of this faculty, 
and the close of the national endurance of a system of miserable 
charlatanism. 

Yet is it enough that England should be kept merely above bank- 
ruptcy, that she should be floated merely with her chin above wate-, 
while she has the original power of being the first, most vigorous, 
richest, and happiest portion of the world ? when she should walk the 
water, and triumph in those convulsions of the moral elements, that would 
sink and swallow up every other country? Where does the earth con- 
tain a people so palpably marked out for superiority in all the means of 
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private and public enjoyment of affluence, influence, and security? The 
most industrious, strong minded, and fully educated population of the 
world inhabit her island. She has the finest opportunities for commerce, the 
most indefatigable and sagacious efforts and contrivances for every neces- 
sity or a of mankind ; inexhaustible mines of the most valuable 
minerals, and almost the exclusive possession of the most valuable of 
them all, coal; a singularly healthy and genial climate, where the 
human form naturally shapes itself into the most complete beauty and 
vigour ; a situation the most happily fixed by Providence for a great 
people destined to influence Europe: close enough to the continent to 
watch every movement, and influence the good or peril of every king- 
dom of it from Russia to Turkey, and yet secured from the sudden shocks 
and casualties of European war by the Channel, of all defences the 
cheapest, the most permanent, and the most impregnable ! 

Why should there be a stop in the career of such a nation? If such 
a nation is not at the head of every thing, are we to lay the blame on the 
wind or the moonshine? If we see every bounty of nature and mind 
blunted, and turned into the source of some publi¢ misfortune ; are we to 
say that this is done without some blunder somewhere, without some 

eevish pertinacity in folly ; unless we take refuge in the theory, that it 
has been visited on us by the curse of Providence ? 

Do we look to the continent? There every province has been ravaged 
by war within the last twenty years. Yet, there is not a spot from 
Calais to Gibraltar, in which an Englishman might not live with more 
command of every bounty of the earth than in the richest county of 
England. Every kingdom of the continent has seen its treasury robbed 
by an invading army, or wasted with requisitions, and the enormous 
expences that war brings in its train. Yet in all those kingdoms there 
is not at this moment so great a difference between the expenditure and 
the revenue, as in powerful, commercial, sovereign England. 

To come to particulars as to our revenue. In the year 1829, its defal- 
cation was one million one hundred and sixty-five thousand pounds! 
What it must be this year may be conjectured from the fact of a loss of 

— of one hundred thousand pounds already ; notwithstanding 

all the proverbial dexterity of the Exchequer Bill contrivances, and the 

infinite puzzling of the long-winded affairs that they call Treasury 
Accounts. 

But let us see the contrast of those rude financiers across the Atlantic. 
The American treasury has an actual surplus of revenue above all 
demands ; is actually paying off its public debt ; and has a balance laid up 
against the time when it may be convenient to send out a fleet to ride off 
Liverpool, or the mouth of the Thames ! 

Such is the answer to the cry that all the world is distressed like our- 
selves. The cry is a mystification. Are we to be told that commerce 
has been unfortunate? Where is the fault, but in our own new-fangled 
laws? Ifthe Continental States have resumed their own little carrying 
trade, we have the whole uncontested range of the ocean, spreading with 
all its arms round the world. America is the only competitor, upon her own 
coasts. But who contests with us in the whole of the Spanish colonies, 
the West Indies, Canada, the magnificent range of the Indian Ocean, 
Hindostan, the Isles, China ? 

Is the interest of the national debt the solution of the enigma? But 
what is even the enormous sum of thirty millions a-year, to a country into 
whose bosom every corner of the earth pays tribute, and whose annual 
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revenue is nearly twice that sum? Let those who can, solve the pro- 
blem. With us it rests only to say, that, feeling no more hostility to the 
mere individuals of the government, than we should to any other blun- 
ders, we have the fullest right to demand from them the cause why their 
Administration has been exclusively one of misfortune ; why the finances 
are in a state of increasing perplexity ; why the population is growing 
perpetually more embarrassed and ill provided; why the reputation of 
England abroad is going down, and the supremacy shifted to the head 
of a power that threatens the independence of the Continent, and with it 
of England ? 

As we are closing these remarks, we have heard the exultation of the 
ministerial prints on Prince Leopold’s probable promotion to the Greek 
throne. But-is this a homage to English influence? Do we not know 
the alliance of the Cobourg family with that of the Czar ; and can we 
suppose this Prince will be more English in Greece than he was in 
St. James’s? Who knows any thing about him in England, but as 
a pensioner to an enormous and most improvident amount, who has 
received already out of the national purse, a sum little short of seven 
hundred thousand pounds sterling? Or who cares any thing about this 
sullen foreigner, except to hope that he will have the decency to resign his 
fifty thousand pounds a year at once; or that ministers will have the 
decency to have no “ delicacy” on the subject, but give him notice that 
he must drain the reluctant country no longer. To suppose that any 
Englishman feels either himself or his country honoured in putting 
either cap or crown on the head of this foreigner is idle. England only 
wishes to see no more of him, and get rid of the Prince and his pension 
with the greatest possible expedition. 

But, on the really important question of the permanency of the 
Cabinet, if any man, from John o’ Groat’s House to the Land’s End, 
can lay his finger upon any one great healing measure of this Govern- 
ment—any one instance of meeting the calamities of the time—any one 
proof of salutary and acknowledged influence or service in the European 
system—then say we with the courtiers, Let them go on triumphing! 
But if this as much defies probability, as a change in the tides, then say 
all honest and sober men, How long are we to give a Cabinet of Soldiers 
credit for being a Cabinet of Statesmen? How long are we to suppose 
that a man vigorous in the field, is to be therefore wise in council? or 
that the faculties which were in their maturity twenty years ago, are to 
claim a renovated youth, and be in the full bloom of legislation for ever ? 

Then, away with the Cabinet, and let it make room for one in which 
men’s habits have been neither exposed to the morals of a camp, nor their 
hearts inured to the bloody waste of the field, nor their education for the 
government of freemen formed by a forty years’ unquestioning and 
unquestioned exercise of that discipline, which, essential as it is for the 
soldier, is the direct reverse of every feeling of civil life. We will have 
nothing to do with cap in hand submission, with the mute obedience of 
the drill, with the haughty spirit of the guard-room. If the Cabinet can 
have divested itself of those things, let it goon. But we hate experi- 
ments ; we rely deeply on the force of, old associations ; we think the 
Soldier proper only in his proper place ; and we long to see once more at 
the head of affairs, Statesmen, according to the old and glorious model of 
England. 

M.M. New Series—Vou. IX. No. 50. Ss 
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A FROST IN LONDON. 


A rrost in London! What a miscellany of absurd mischances, 
what lavish materials for laughter and description are comprised in these 
words! Every quarter of London abounds in food for cachinnation. 
Let me extract a few “ Random Records.”—In the more fashionable 
streets, where the quick, bustling step of business is little, if at all, 
known, the pavement on either side (for I am supposing a strenuous 
frost ushered in by its usual herald, a snow-storm) is one mass of dark 
glossy ice, which the trim dandy eyes with a ludicrous misgiving, as if 
but to look, were to tumble. Should he wear stays, his trepidation 
deepens into paralysis—Hard by the squares, close underneath whose 
rails, a mass of drifted snow lies couched, some five or six urchins are 
busy manufacturing snow-balls, one of which, destined for the sconce of 
a fellow idler, wears away on the wrong tack, and drives bump ashore 
against the midriff of a fat man in spectacles—-On the Serpentine, a 
prepossessing young skaiter, whose first year of shaving will not expire 
till March, inspired by the manifest admiration of a group of lovely 
girls, resolves for once to outdo himself, but, alas! in rounding the loop 
of the Figure of Three, he loses his equilibrium, changes abruptly from 
the perpendicular to the horizontal, and cuts one figure more than he 
had anticipated. Close beside him stands a determined wag, who over- 
powered by his sense of the ridiculous, misses his footing, and plunges 
into an adjacent hole, and finishes his laugh three feet beneath the sur- 
face of the ice. It is to be hoped that he will be drowned, as the in- 
terest of his situation will be materially improved thereby.—In Sloane- 
street, which the “ nipping blasts” scour from one end to the other, like 
Cossacks on a foraging party, Number 179, in venturing forth to visit 
Number 98, meets with Number 82 First Floor Furnished, with a thin 
blueish tinge at the tip of hernose. Neither ladies have been conscious 
of the existence of hands or feet for the last ten minutes. Their tongues 
however, it is gratifying to add, are still in high condition.—Through- 
out the east-end, every third plebeian’s digits are deep “ embowelled” in 
his pockets: the Hounsditch Israelites, with their stiff frozen beards, 
look like itinerant statues of A/sculapius: and the driver of the hackne 
coach, which stands next the airy regions of Finsbury-square, is a petri- 
faction from the waist downwards.—At Bishopsgate Within, Miss A—, 
the Venus of the ward, who has been asked thrice in church, cannot 
become one flesh with Mr. B—, the Apollo of Farringdon Without, till 
the huge chilblain, on the fourth finger of her left hand, has become 
sufficiently thawed to permit the passage of the wedding ring. Her 
opinion of the frost is, in consequence, far from disinterested.—At the 
Horse Guards, the two mounted sentries look ossified and hopeless, for 
an indefatigable north-east wind is momently assimilating their condition 
to that of Lot’s wife.—In turning up from Guildford-street into Russell- 
square, an intelligent, serious looking gentleman comes into hasty and 
unexpected collision with another, equally intelligent, at the edge of a 
long slide. The consequences are obvious. Both plunge to earth, and 
(wonderful to relate) the same oath, given out in a bold bravura style, 
mellowed by a slight touch of the plaintive—like the Jeremiads of the 
Poor Gardeners—bursts at the same moment from the lips of both. On 
comparing damages, one gentleman finds that he has split his new black 
shorts ; the other, that he has staved in the crown of his best hat.—In 
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driving up Constitution-hill, where Boreas is proverbially frolicsome, 
my Lady B.’s Jehu becomes suddenly unconscious of a nose, but finding 
that the footman behind is in the same predicament, he resigns himself 
with a grim smile of satisfaction to his fate—While quitting a linen- 
draper’s in Hanway-yard, whither he has been accompanying two ladies 
a-shopping, a smart youth, in a gay blue mantle, comes down, just out- 
side the door, on that particular portion of his person which naturalists 
have defined as the seat of honour. On jumping up, agreeably savage, 
he discovers the shopman in convulsions, and his fair friends in hysterics, 
though he himself cannot see the joke. It is surprising how insensible 
some people are to humour !—Should the wind be high, and the snow 
exuberant, umbrellas make a point of turning inside out ; bonnets, like 
pigs on a trip to Smithfield, take every direction but the right; hats 
evince a disposition to see the world, and ladies’ dresses to mount up- 
wards in the scale of things. 

So much for externals: within doors, the student sits “ contractus 
legens”—as Horace says—by his fire-side, and sensitive young ladies, 
who have been for some time striving to summon up courage to go a 
shopping, move to the window, cast a glance at the snow on the pave- 
ment, shudder gracefully, and creep closer to their “ ingle-nook.”—In a 
warm cushioned arm-chair, with spectacles on his nose, the “‘ Miseries of 
Human Life” in his hands, and “ Rejected Addresses” lying on the 
table beside him, sits the old bachelor, condemning the unoffending 
eyes of the frost and its stern rheumatic concomitants. How different is 
the state of the married man! He—happy fellow !—as evening draws 
on, sits surrounded by his children, the two youngest of whom, in con- 
sideration of the severity of the weather and the social influence of 
Christmas, are permitted to nestle close beside him, where they amuse 
themselves by making pincushions of his calf, pouring Port-wine into 
his pockets, and stuffing his snuff-box with apple-pips. See what it is 
to be a parent! But it is at night that the father is most in his 
element. Then, while the thermometer is below zero, and the water is 
frozen in his bason, he is roused from dreams of happiness by the cla- 
mour of his daughter Anna Maria, who sleeps in the crib beside him, 
and whose hooping-cough, like Rachael mourning for her children, 
“‘refuseth to be comforted.” Up jumps the worthy gentleman, lights 
the tinder-box, finds Anna Maria black in the face, runs off for the 
doctor, leaps the first gutter, tumbles, breaks his nose against the second, 
and is hauled off to the watch-house as a drunkard. Such are a few 
among the numerous absurd concomitants of a Frost in London ! 





FUDGE!!! 


IN REPLY TO A FOREIGN FRIEND, WHO INQUIRED THE MEANING OF BUR- 
CHELL’S FAVOURITE EXCLAMATION IN THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 


So oft might Burchell now apply 
His favourite word again ; 
"Tis easier to exemplify 
Its meaning than explain. 
*Tis said and written, “ that Burdett 
Sincerely loves reform ; 
That England’s sun’s about to set 
In Revolution’s storm ;— 
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“ That Whitbread, not by accident, 

Once tasted his own beer ; 

That Irving’s rant, a wise man went 
A second time to hear ; 

That peace the Frenchman now delights, 
And poetry the Dutch ; 

That Keswick Bob too little writes, 
And Harry Hope too much ;— 


“ That Cobbett’s honesty and wit 

Alone can save the land ; 

That Bentham three whole lines has writ 
Himself can understand ; 

That Goulburn’s speeches can allure 
Joe Hume to praise a tax ; 

That ne’er was sympathy so pure 
As Buxton’s for the blacks ;— 


“ That all old Blackstone taught us once 

Grim Birnie proves untrue ; 

That Robert Peel is not a dunce, 
Or Rothschild not a—screw ; 

That Husky’s eloquence consoles 
The House for Canning’s loss ; 

That Brougham don’t think upon the Rolls, 
That gold to Copley’s dross ;— 


“ That when Utilitarian scribes 

The hireling press condemn, 

They are not angry that the bribes 
Should never come to them ; 

That some most patient friend of Mill 
The ‘ Westminster’ perused, 

And thought it not the bitterest pill 
That ever taste abused ;— 


“ That Newcastle and Sadler are 

‘ Small deer,’ as Plunket thought ; 

That Scarlett’s monstrous popular, 
And Whigs are never bought ; 

That female bosoms never beat 
When Abercorn draws nigh ; 

That living man unscorched can meet 
The glance of Stanley’s eye ;— 


“* That Russia’s emperor has not 

The slightest wish to reign, 

Instead of Mahmoud, on the spot 
Where Constantine was slain ; 

That chance alone at Waterloo 
Gave England's arms the day ; 

That Frenchmen quoted ‘ Qu’il mourit,’ 
And scorned to run away ;— 


“ That Eldon’s going to uphold 
Mechanics’ Institutes ; 
That all for love, and not for gold, 
St. Albans married Coutts ; 
That all the world, of poetry 
Think Jeffery is a judge 
* Hold! hold, my friend! I now perceive 
What Burchell meant by—Fudge !” 
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MY CHRISTMAS DINNER! 


Ir was on the twentieth of December last that I received an invitation 
from my friend Mr. Phiggins, to dine with him, in Mark-lane, on 
Christmas-day. I had several reasons for declining this proposition. 
The first was, that Mr. P. makes it a rule, at all these festivals, to empty 
the entire contents of his counting-house into his little dining-parlour ; 
and you consequentiy sit down to dinner with six white-waistcoated 
clerks, let loose upon aturkey. The second was, that I am not suffi- 
ciently well-read in cotton and sugar, to enter with any spirit into the 
subject of conversation. The third was, and is, that I never drink cape 
wine. But by far the most prevailing reason remains to be told. I had 
been anticipating for some days, and was hourly in the hope of receiving, 
an invitation to spend my Christmas-day in a most irresistible quarter. 
I was expecting, indeed, the felicity of eating plum-pudding with an 
angel; and, on the strength of my imaginary engagement, I returned a 
polite note to Mr. P., reducing him to the necessity of advertising for 
another candidate for cape and turkey. 

The twenty-first came. Another invitation—to dine with a regiment 
of roast-beef eaters at Clapham. I declined this also, for the above 
reason, and for one other, viz. that, on dining there ten Christmas days 
ago, it was discovered, on sitting down, that one little accompaniment of 
the roast beef had been entirely overlooked. Would it be believed ?— 
but I will not stay to mystify—I merely mention the fact. They had 
forgotten the horse-radish ! 

The next day arrived, and with it a neat epistle, sealed with violet- 
coloured wax, from Upper Brook-street. “ Dine with the ladies—at home 
on Christmas-day.” Very tempting, it is true ; but not exactly the letter 
I was longing for. I began, however, to debate within myself upon the 
policy of securing this bird in the hand, instead of waiting for the two 
that were still hopping about the bush, when the consultation was sud- 
denly brought to a close, by a prophetic view of the portfolio of draw- 
ings fresh from boarding-school—moths and roses on embossed paper ;— 
to say nothing of the album, in which I stood engaged to write an elegy 
on a Java sparrow, that had been a favourite in the family for three 
days. Irung for gilt-edged, pleaded a world of polite regret, and again 
declined. 

The twenty-third dawned ; time was getting on rather rapidly ; but 
no card came. I began to despair of any more invitations, and to repent 
of my refusals. Breakfast was hardly over, however, when the servant 
brought up—not a letter—but an aunt and a brace of cousins from 
Bayswater. They would listen to no excuse ; consanguinity required 
me, and Christmas was not my own. Now my cousins keep no albums ; 
they are really as pretty as cousins can be; and when violent hands, 
with white kid gloves, are laid on one, it is sometimes difficult to effect 
an escape with becoming elegance. I could not, however, give up my 
darling hope of a pleasanter prospect. They fought with me in fifty 
engagements—that I pretended to have made. I shewed them the 
Court Guide, with ten names obliterated—being those of persons who 
had not asked me to mince-meat and misletoe ; and I ultimately gained 
my cause by quartering the remains of an infectious fever on the sensi- 
tive fears of my aunt, and by dividing a rheumatism and a sprained 
ancle between my sympathetic cousins. 

As soon as they were gone I walked out, sauntering involuntarily in 
the direction of the only house in which I felt I could spend a “ happy” 
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Christmas. As I approached, a porter brought a large hamper to the 
door. “ A present from the country,” thought I; “ yes, they do dine 
at home ; they must ask me; they know that I am in town.” Imme- 
diately afterwards a servant issued with a letter: he took the nearest 
way to my lodgings, and I hurried back by another street to receive the 
so-much-wished-for invitation. I was in a state of delirious delight. 

I arrived—but there was no letter. I sate down to wait, in a spirit of 
calmer enjoyment than I had experienced for some days; and in less 
than half an hour a note was brought to me. At length the desired 
dispatch had come: it seemed written on the leaf of a lily, with a pen 
dipped in dew. I opened it,—and had nearly fainted with disappoint- 
ment. It was from a stock-broker, who begins an anecdote of Mr. 
Rothschild before dinner, and finishes it with the fourth bottlk—and who 
makes his eight children stay up to supper and snap-dragon. In Maca- 
damizing a stray stone in one of his periodical puddings, I once lost a 
tooth, and with it an heiress of some reputation. I wrote a most irritable 
apology, and dispatched my warmest regards in a whirlwind. 

December the twenty-fourth.—I began to count the hours, and uttered 
many poetical things about the wings of Time. Alack! no letter came ; 
—yes, I received a note from a distinguished dramatist, requesting the 
honour, &c. But I was too cunning for this, and practised wisdom for 
once. I happened to reflect that his pantomime was to make its appear- 
ance on the night after, and that his object was to perpetrate the whole 
programme upon me. Regret that I could not have the pleasure of 
meeting Mr. Paulo, and the rest of the literati to be then and there 
assembled, was of course immediately expressed. 

My mind became restless and agitated. I felt, amidst all these invi- 
tations, cruelly neglected. They served, indeed, but to increase my 
uneasiness, as they opened prospects of happiness in which I could take 
no share. They discovered a most tempting dessert, composed of for- 
bidden fruit. I took down “Childe Harold,” and read myself into a 
sublime contempt of mankind. I began to perceive that merriment is 
only malice in disguise, and that the chief cardinal virtue is misan- 
thropy. 

I a “nursing my wrath” till it scorched me; when the arrival of 
another epistle suddenly charmed me from this state of delicious melan- 
choly and delightful endurance of wrong. I sickened as I surveyed, 
and trembled as I opened it. It was dated from , but no matter ; 
it was not the letter. In such a frenzy as mine, raging to behold the 
object of my adoration condescend, not to eat a custard, but to render it 
invisible—to be invited perhaps to a tart fabricated by her own ethereal 
fingers ; with such possibilities before me, how could I think of joining 
a “ friendly party”—where I should inevitably sit next to a deaf lady, 
who had been, when a little girl, patted on the head by Wilkes, or my 
Lord North, she could not recollect which—had taken tea with the 
author of “Junius,” but had forgotten his name—and who once asked 
me “ whether Mr. Munden’s monument was in Westminster Abbey or 
St. Pauls ?”—I seized a pen, and presented my compliments. I hesi- 
tated—for the peril and precariousness of my situation flashed on my 
mind ; but hope had still left me a straw to catch at, and I at length 
succeeded in resisting this late and terrible temptation. 

After the first burst of excitement I sunk into still deeper despon- 
dency. My spirit became a prey to anxiety and remorse. I could not 
eat ; dinner was removed with unlifted covers. I went out. The world 
seemed to have acquired a new face ; nothing was to be seen but raisins 
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and rounds of beef. I wandered about like Lear—I had given up all! 
I felt myself grated against the world like a nutmeg. It grew dark— 
I sustained a still gloomier shock. Every chance seemed to have ex- 
pired,-and every body seemed to have a delightful engagement for the 
néxt day. I alone was disengaged—I felt like the Last Man! To-mor- 
row appeared to have already commenced its career; mankind had 
anticipated the future ; “ and coming mince-pies cast their shadows 
before.” 

In this state of desolation and dismay I called—I could not help it— 
at the house to which I had so fondly anticipated an invitation and a 
welcome. My protest must here however be recorded, that though I 
called in the hope of being asked, it was my fixed determination not to 
avail myself of so protracted a piece of politeness. No: my triumph 
would have been to have annihilated them with an engagement made in 
September, payable three months after date. With these feelings I gave 
an agitated knock—they were stoning the plums, and did not imme- 
diately attend. I rung—how unlike a dinner bell it sounded! A girl 
at length made her <5 poner and, with a mouthful of citron, informed 
me that the family had gone to spend their Christmas-eve in Portland- 
place. I rushed down the steps, I hardly knew whither. My first im- 
pulse was to go to some wharf and inquire what vessels were starting 
for America. But it was a cold night—I went home and threw myself 
on my miserable couch. In other words, I went to bed. 

I dozed and dreamed away the hours till daybreak. Sometimes I 
fancied myself seated in a roaring circle, roasting chestnuts at a blazing 
log ; at others, that I had fallen into the Serpentine while skaiting, 
and that the Humane Society were piling upon me a Pelion, or rather a 
Vesuvius of blankets. I awoke a little refreshed. Alas! it was the 
twenty-fifth of the month—it was Christmas-day! Let the reader, if 
he possess the imagination of Milton, conceive my sensations. 

I swallowed an atom of dry toast—nothing could calm the fever of my 
soul. I stirred the fire and read Zimmerman alternately. Even reason 
—the last remedy one has recourse to in such cases—came at length to 
my relief: I argued myself into a philosophic fit. But, unluckily, just 
as the Lethean tide within me was at its height, my landlady broke in 
upon my lethargy, and chased away by a single word all the little sprites 
and pleasures that were acting as my physicians, and prescribing balm 
for my wounds. She paid me the usual compliments, and then—“< Do 
you dine at home to-day, Sir?” abruptly inquired she. Here was a 
question. No Spanish inquisitor ever inflicted such complete dismay 
in so short a sentence. Had she given me a Sphynx to expound, a 
Gordian tangle to untwist ; had she set me a lesson in algebra, or asked 
me the way to Brobdignag; had she desired me to shew her the North 
Pole, or the meaning of a melodrama ;—any or all of these I might have 
accomplished. But to request me to define my dinner—to inquire into 
its latitude—to compel me to fathom that sea of appetite which 
I now felt rushing through my frame—to ask me to dive into futurity, 
and become the prophet of pies and preserves !—My heart died within 
me at the impossibility of a reply. 

She had repeated the question before I could collect my senses around 
me. Then, for the first time, it occurred to me that, in the event of my 
having no engagement abroad, my landlady meant to invite me! 
“ There will at least be the two daughters,” I whispered to myself ; “ and 
after all, Lucy Matthews is a charming gir], and touches the harp divinely. 
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She has a very small pretty hand, I recollect ; only her fingers are so 

unctured by the needle—and I rather think she bites her nails. No, 
P will not even now give up my hope. It was yesterday but a straw— 
to-day it is but the thistledown ; but I will cling to it to the last 
moment. ‘There are still four hours left; they will not dine till six. 
Onc desperate struggle, and the peril is past ; let me not be seduced by 
this last golden apple, and I may yet win my race.” The struggle was 
made—* I should not dine at-home.” This was the only phrase left 
me; for I could not say that “ I should dine out.” Alas! that an event 
should be at the same time so doubtful and so desirable. I only begged 
that if any letter arrived, it might be brought to me immediately. 

The last plank, the last splinter, had now given way beneath me. 
I was floating about with no hope but the chance of something almost 
impossible. They had “ left me alone,” not with my glory, but with 
an appetite that resembled an avalanche seeking whom it might devour. 
I had passed one dinnerless day, and the half of another; yet the 
prrensiecd land was as far from sight as ever. I recounted the chances I 

ad missed. The dinners I might have enjoyed, passed in a dioramic 
view before my eyes. Mr. Phiggins and his six clerks—the Clapham beef- 
eaters—the charms of Upper Brook-street—my pretty cousins, and the 
pantomime-writer—the stock-broker, whose stories one forgets, and the 
elderly lady who forgets her stories—they all marched by me, a pro- 
cession of apparitions. Even my landlady’s invitation, though unborn, 
was not forgotten in summing up my sacrifices. And for what? 

Four o’clock. Hope was perfectly ridiculous. I had been walking 
upon the hair-bridge over a gulf, and could not get into Elysium after all. 
I had been catching moonbeams, and running after notes of music. 
Despair was my only convenient refuge; no chance remained, unless 
something should drop from the clouds. In this last particular I was 
not disappointed ; for on looking up I perceived a heavy shower of 
snow. Yet I was obliged to venture forth; for being supposed to dine 
out, I could not of course remain at home. Where to go I knew not: 
I was like my first father—* the world was all before me.” I flung my 
cloak round me, and hurried forth with the feelings of a bandit longing 
for a stiletto. At the foot of the stairs, I staggered against two or three 
smiling rascals, priding themselves upon their punctuality. They had 
just arrived—to make the tour of Turkey. How I hated them !—As I 
rushed by the parlour, a single glance disclosed to me a blazing fire, 
with Lucy and several lovely creatures in a semicircle. Fancy, too, gave 
me a glimpse of a sprig of misletoe—I vanished fram the house, like a 
spectre at day-break. 

How long I wandered about is doubtful. At last I happened to look 
through a kitchen-window, with an area in front, and saw a villain with 
a fork in his hand, throwing himself back in his chair choked with 
ecstacy. Another was feasting with a graver air ; he seemed to be swal- 
lowing a bit of Paradise, and criticising its flavour. This was too much 
for mortality—my appetite fastened upon me like an alligator. I darted 
from the spot; and only a few yards farther, discerned a house, with 
rather an elegant exterior, and with some ham in the window that looked 


perfectly sublime. There was no time for consideration—to hesitate 


was to perish. I entered; it was indeed “a banquet-hall deserted.” 
The very waiters had gone home to their friends. There, however, I 
found a fire ; and there—to sum up all my folly and felicity in a single 
word—I prnep! ' 
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THE BRITISH WEST INDIA COLONIES, AS THEY WERF, 
AND AS THEY ARE. 


Tue present situation of the British West India Colonies, and the 
important consequences involved in the line of policy that may be 
adopted towards them by the Government at home, render it necessary 
that we should approach the subject with extreme caution ; and that we 
should consider the measures required for the amelioration of the slave 
population, with that moderation and serious attention which its import- 
ance deman&s. 

Disregarding equally the irritable feeling created on one side by those 

ersons who. contend for an uncontrolled freedom of trade, and the 
impracticable’ schemes and abstract inapplicable reasonings of the violent 
abolitionists, we propose to give a general view of the present state of 
our West India possessions, noticing the causes which appear to have 
led to their depreciated condition, and stating concisely the remedies 
that have been proposed to avert the ruinous consequences which it is 
alleged must overtake them, if they are left unaided to struggle with 
existing difficulties. 

In the course of this investigation we shall have to advert, in particular, 
to the general tenor of the policy under which our Colonies were reared 
—to the necessity of keeping up a protective system against foreign 
Pa Sata of maintaining the colonial intercourse in such a manner, 
as to inspire confidence between the colonist and the government of the 
mother country. We shall notice the measures recommended by govern- 
ment for the amelioration and ultimate emancipation of the labouring 
population, and the impediments which are experienced in carrying these 
recommendations into immediate effect. 

In taking a short view of this difficult but very important subject, 
we must take care not to place ourselves amongst the number of those 
theorists who would at once proceed to legislate for our West India 
Colonies, as if they had merely to deal with a country entirely new, and 
totally disencumbered of antecedent claims and obligations :—we must 
look at these possessions as they actually exist at the present day: we 
must not recommend to do evil, that good may come ; but, taking a fair 
view of measures encouraged and sanctioned by former legislatures, and 
of existing claims and property created by law, we must consider what 
is best to be done under present circumstances, and advocate the adop- 
tion of that course which seems most consonant to a due regard for exist- 
ing rights, and most reconcilable to the dictates of justice and huma- 
nity. 

It has of late years been too much the custom in this country with a 
numerous class of the community, whose knowledge of the Colonies has 
chiefly been derived from the ex parle statements made at anti-slavery 
meetings, or from the violent publications with which, in our day, we 
have been so largely favoured, to consider these possessions as something 
foreign or anti-national, instead of looking at them in the manner in 
which they ought fairly to be viewed—namely, as a part and parcel of 
the British empire, and in the actual possession of British subjects, whose 
interests, halsits, and feelings ought to bind them by the strongest ties 
to the mother country. 

a ne iat seine of their occupation, it has been the study and 
of our leading statesmen to protect them from foreign aggres- 
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sion, and to watch over their rising prosperity, and encourage their pro- 
ductive industry—not, certainly, for their benefit alone, but in order 
that the mother country might secure and appropriate the entire advan- 
tages of that industry ; that she might, by and through them, open new 
and certain markets for the consumption of her own manufactures and 
produce—establish, especially in times of difficulty, safe — for the 
extension of her foreign trade—and create fixed and regular employ- 
ment to increase the number of her slips and seamen. 

With this view, the various legislative enactments have, from the 
earliest times down to the present moment, been framed. 

The celebrated Navigation Act of the 12th of Charles the Second, 
secured the plantation trade to British shipping, by enacting that the 
produce of the Colonies could only be transported from thence in British 
ships; and that, instead of proceeding to the nearest or best market, the 
colonists should only export their produce to another English colony, or 
to England, Wales, or Ireland, “ there to be laid on shore,” under the 
penalty of forfeiting the ship and goods, or their value. 

The rapid development of the numerous advantages accruing to the 
mother country from the colonial trade, soon led to further restrictions. 
The statute 15, Car. II. ¢.7, prevented the colonists from purchasing 
their European supplies at the cheapest markets, obliging them to take 
from home every thing they required, with the exceptions of horses and 
victuals from Ireland and Scotland. 

The preamble to this important “ Act for the encouragement of 
Trade,” states in concise terms the nature of the policy by which the 
government was, at this early period, actuated. 

“« In regard his Majesty’s plantations beyond seas are inhabited and 
peopled by the subjects of this his kingdom of England, for the main- 
taining a greater correspondence and kindness between them, and keep- 
ing them in a firmer dependence upon it, and rendering them yet more 
beneficial and advantageous unto it in the further employment and 
increase of English shipping and seamen, vent of English woollen and 
other manufactures and commodities, rendering the navigation to and 
from the same more safe and cheap, and making this kingdom a staple 
not only of the commodities of those plantations, but also of the commo- 
dities of other countries and places, for the supplying of them ; and it 
being the usage of other nations to keep their plantation-trade to them- 
selves,” &c. And for the purpose of still further securing to England 
the whole advantages of this colonial trade, our several Colonies were pro- 
hibited from having any direct intercourse with each other. Ireland was 
also excluded from the benefits of the trade, until these measures were 
eventually modified in the same reign to the extent of re-opening an 
intercourse—subject, however, to the payment of very heavy duties. 

Although the Colonies did not acquiesce in these heavy restrictions, 
and the Island of Barbadoes openly, in 1676, remonstrated against 
them, they not only continued to be rigidly and jealously enforced, “ in 
regard it much concerneth the trade of this kingdom,” but direct duties 
began, about this time, to be levied at home upon sugar and other tro- 
pical produce ; and although some modification took place in favour of 
vessels employed by Spaniards bringing “ money,” the law continued in 
this state down to the reign of George the Second, when a material 
relaxation, in regard to their staple commodity, took place. It was then 
enacted (by 12th Geo. II. cap. 20), that British-built ships, navigated 
according to law, the sole property of British subjects, who were resident, 
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the major part in this country, and the residue in the Colonies, might, on 
taking out a licence for that purpose, clear out from Great Britain for 
the Colonies, there load and carry sugars to any foreign port of Europe. 
By the 15th Geo. II. this permission was extended to ships belonging to 
Great Britain, navigated according to law ; and these enactments con« 
tinued in force until they were repealed by 34th Geo. III. cap. 42. 

In the mean time the duty on sugar and other tropical produce had 
been gradually increased, till, in 1799, it had reached to 205. the cwt. 
on sugar, equal to about 38 per cent. upon the price at which it was 
then sold. . 

By statute 4th Geo. III. cap. 15, coffee, pimento, and some other 
me Bs were added to the list of those subjected to the regulations 
of Charles the Second ; and the “ Free Port Act” (6th Geo. III. cap. 49) 
legitimatized the trade with the Spanish Colonies, by permitting the 
importation, in one-decked vessels, of live stock and other commodities 
(tobacco excepted) into Dominica, and also into certain ports in Jamaica, 
with the further exceptions of the articles sugar, coffee, ginger, and 
molasses. But these indulgences were superseded by the 21st and 27th 
Acts of the same reign. 

The export and import trade between Ireland and the Colonies, which 
had been prohibited since the time of Charles the Second, was not again 
thrown open until the 18th and 20th statutes of Geo. III., when Ireland 
was placed on the same footing, in that respect, with Great Britain. 

Our limits will not permit us to enter into an account of the various 
regulations attempted for adjusting the intercourse between these Colo- 
nies and the United States, after the latter had attained their indepen- 
dency. Suffice it to say, that that intercourse was courted principally 
with a view to obtaining supplies of essential necessity ; and that, up to 
a recent period, it was strictly limited to Brilish shipping, navigated 
according to law, and presented no material deviation from that broad 
principle of appropriation which governed the first legislators in the time 
of Charles the Second. 

We have considered it necessary to take special notice of the tenor and 
bearing ofthese early enactments, because many persons have been so far 
misled in regard to the relations between the Colonies and the mother 
country, as to suppose that every interference has been solely with the 
view of conferring benefits on the former, and that the latter has 
derived no adequate remuneration for the trouble of governing them. 

Although, as may easily be supposed, these restrictions, imposed solely 
for the benefit of the mother country, prevented the West Indians from 
enjoying the full advantages, which, in other circumstances, they might 
have derived from their productive industry, and commanding geogra- 
phical position for trade, yet there was no attempt made at home to 
detract from their importance in the estimation of the public ; and the 
firm, tenacious, and uncompromising measures of the British Government, 
inspired the colonists with a strong feeling of security in the stability of 
their property. Respectable families felt no hesitation in embarking 
in colonial pursuits ; and, notwithstanding the pressure of the measures 
imposed by the mother country, the Colonies continued to rise and flou- 
rish under her protection ; and it seems to have been reserved for some 
of the economists and philanthropists of modern days, to discover that 
the Colonies were an iniquitous burden, and that the negro population 
carried there would, instead of being gradually trained to habits of civi- 
lization, be more happy if forcibly emancipated, like their former bre- 
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thren of St. Domingo and Mexico, whose present condition we shall 
shortly have occasion to notice. 

Had the regulations which his Majesty’s Government attempted to 
establish by the provisions of the 3d Geo. IV. cap. 44, the 6th of Geo. 
IV. cap. 114, and the 7th and 8th Geo. IV. cap. 56, been met on the 
part of the United States with a corresponding liberality, there can be 
very little doubt that both parties would have derived many advantages 
from the contemplated interchange of commodities ; but, unfortunately, 
the time for promoting an equitable intercourse had been allowed to 
escape ; and the extravagant pretensions assumed by these new states 
having put it out of our power to accede to their unreasonable expecta- 
tions, without materially compromising the national dignity, these 
enactments, in so far as regards the desired intercourse with the United 
States, remain worse than a dead letter. And the colonists affirm, that 
with all the machinery of free ports, and the aid of new regulations, 
avowedly framed for their relief, they are now in a worse situation in 
many respects than they were previous to their enactment. That they 
are still, by law, obliged to procure that essential article, fish, at the 
dearest market ; that heavy duties are now imposed, by the mother 
country, upon flour, rice, staves, shingles, timber, and other articles of 
essential necessity, from the United States, formerly obtained free of duty, 
in exchange for their rum and molasses ; that 12s. the hundred-weight 
duty precludes them from applying tothe cheapest markets for beef and 
pork ; and fifteen to thirty per cents. upon negro clothing, and other 
articles, indispensable in the cultivation of a West India estate. More- 
over, that the new export regulations, the warehousing in bond, and 
JSree-port systems, have proved equally nugatory ; and that so far from 
a great boon having been conferred on the West India planter, the bene- 
fits expected from these boasted enactments are quite illusory, and have 
unfortunately failed to give that relief which it was the avowed object 
of the legislature fully to afford ! 

While these and other adverse circumstances, to be hereafter noticed, 
have, as it would appear, operated against the prosperity of the Colonies 
in the West Indies, the planter has been unable to find any counter- 
vailing advantages in Europe. The monopoly in the British market, 
which was at one time the equivalent allowed by the mother country 
for the restrictions imposed on the planter, has been latterly more 
extensively infringed by the admission of Mauritius sugars, on equal 
terms, for home consumption, and of foreign sugars, to a small extent, 
in the refineries ; whilst the high duties continued since the peace have, 
as is affirmed, tended to check the gradual increase of consumption, and 
the continental markets have been inundated with sugar, the produce of 
foreign Colonies, who persist in carrying on the slave trade; and all 
these circumstances have operated to reduce the price of sugar in the 
home market, until it is now very considerably under the cost of pro- 
duction. 

We have seen a representation from the West India body, which is 
now before his Majesty’s Ministers, wherein the subject of the sugar and 
rum duties is so forcibly stated, that we think we cannot do better than 
extract what is said regarding the former commodity. 

“ It appears that the duty has, at different periods, borne the follow- 
ing proportion to the price. 

“ From 1792 to 1796, the price was 55s. 1d. the ewt., and the duty 
15s., being in the proportion to the price 27} per cent. , 
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« From 1797 to 1798, the average price was 67s. 3d. the cwt., and the 
duty 17s. 6d., being in the proportion of 26 per cent. 

< In 1799 and 1800, the average price was 64s. 2id. per cwt., and the 
duty 18s. 2d. per cwt., being in the proportion of 28 per cent. 

« In 180] and 1802, the average price was 52s. 7d. per cwt., and the 
duty was 20s. per cwt.; being in the proportion of 38 per cent. 

«“ From 1803 (when the war duty of ls. the cwt. was imposed) to 
1823 inclusive, the average price was 46s. 4d. per cwt., and the duty 
(after deducting a provisional allowance of 3s.) was 27s., being in the 
proportion of 581 per cent. 

‘In 1824, 1825, and 1826, the average price was 33s. 5d. the ewt., 
and the duty 27s., being in the proportion of 803 per cent. 

« The average prices were not again published until the latter part of 
the year 1828. 

« During the present year (1829) the price of sugar has been gradu- 
ally falling. By the returns in June, the average price was only 29s. 6d., 
while the duty, remaining at 27s., bore the greatly-increased propor- 
tion to the price of 913 per cent. 

“« By the last returns, the price was 25s. ld. the cwt., the duty 27s., 
being in the proportion of 107 per cent. 

« Thus the duty on sugar, at the present moment, is infinitely larger 
in proportion to the price than at any former period. 

« Upon all middling and inferior kinds of sugar (which form about 
three-fourths of the supply), there is a very serious loss. On a con- 
siderable portion of the latter, which do not now sell for more than 17s. 
or 19s. per ewt., the duty amounts to from 142 to 159 per cent. ; and, 
on those lower qualities of sugar, the planter, after paying the freight, 
insurance, landing, and sale charges, (at least &s. the cwt.,) has only from 
9s. to 11s. the ewt. for the expense of production, which, with reference 
to the present low price of rum, and to the current expences of carrying 
on the cultivation of the estates, cannot be estimated at less than 18s., 
without making any allowance for the interest on the capital embarked. 

“ He is thus receiving 7s. to 9s. per cwt. less than the cost of produc- 
tion ; and it is evident that neither production nor taxation can continue 
on such a basis. 

“ The West India body, under existing circumstances, seek in vain for 
any reasons to justify the continuance of a duty so greatly disproportioned 
to the price: and they submit that it is contrary to every principle of 
legitimate taxation to keep the rate of duty so high, that its continuance 
must evidently ruin the producer.” 

Agreeably to this statement, the planter has to divide every hundred 
pounds received for inferior sugars (taking the price at 45s., including 
the duty) in the following manner :— 


The government receives for duty ...............0.ceceeceeeeees £60 0 0O 

The planter must pay freight home, dock rates, labourage, 
IIE das nahktictsnscencresinnciisadecepkectonasiueunennsansii 22 4 6 
£82 4 6 


so that to maintain the labourers and their families on his 
estates, support himself, family, and assistants, pay his share 
of Colonial burdens, &c., he has little more than a sixth part, 
ih cccbucadkubdcantaneeibaisldidlcnsh benicbianadaneetedddemmtaicdales 17 15 6 





£100 0 0 
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Eighty-two per cent., or five-sixths of the price of a considerable part 
of his marketable produce (but varying in a certain ratio according to 
the price of sugar) is thus taken from him ; and, before he can apply a 
penny of the remainder towards providing for himself and his Euro- 
pean overseers and mechanics, he is bound, by the laws of the Colonies, 
to find food, clothing, and medicines, for his negroes, whom he cannot 
even enfranchise, without first giving security that they shall not become 
burdensome to the community. 

If this state of things arose from over-production in our Colonies, or 
if it were possible to substitute there the cultivation of any other remu- 
nerating commodity in the place of sugar, a specific might be found ; 
but, unfortunately, these effects arise from a different cause, and do not 
admit of soeasy aremedy. This we shall endeavour to explain. 

Previous to the commencement of the late war, the West Indians com- 
plained that the high duty prevented the consumption of sugar from 
keeping a steady pace with the increasing population and growing wealth 
of the country. But the destruction of the French Colonies in St. Do- 
mingo, the check which our naval superiority put it in our power to give 
to the foreign slave trade, and various other occurrences during the war, 
enabled the planter to maintain his ground, notwithstanding the increased 
duties then imposed. Since the return of peace, and although the con- 
sumption has not kept pace with the increased quantity now brought to 
this market, the same heavy duties continue to operate against the 
planter. He has had, in addition, to encounter a new, and very unfair, 
species of competition with foreigners, which is thus explained in the 
paper to which we have already referred :— 

*« Although the British West India Colonies had long furnished a suf- 
ficient supply for home consumption, and a large surplus for exportation, 
new competitors have been admitted into the markets of this country. 

“ When the admission of Mauritius sugars was about to take place, 
his Majesty’s Ministers, in 1825, stated that the West India interest ‘in 
opposing the measure were wrong,’ as some 10 or 12,000 hhds. only 
could find their way into the English market. By the parliamen- 
tary returns, it appears, however, that the importation of Mauritius 
sugars, which, in 1825, was only 93,723 cwt., equal to 6,464 hhds. of 
14} cwt. each, has been regularly increased to four times that quantity, 
being, in 1828, no less than 361,052 ewts., 24,900 hhds. of 143 ewt. ; 
and there is reason to believe that this island will permanently add about 
one-eighth to the quantity of sugars which are admissible for home con- 
sumption on the terms of the old Colonies. 

« From the great markets of Russia, Austria, France, and the Nether- 
lands, the British planter is virtually excluded by the fiscal regulations 
of those countries ; and in the continental markets that remain open to 
him, he is met by competitors from foreign Colonies, who are constantly, 
and at a comparatively small expense, acquiring new labourers by means 
of the slave trade, and who are thus immediately enabled to extend the 
culture of the sugar-cane at a low cost. To these causes may be attri- 
buted the overwhelming quantities sent to the continent since the 
peace. 

* It is to be observed, that the humane regulations pursued by the 
British planter for the civilization of the negro population, gives 
foreigners, in the circumstances under which they are placed, many 
advantages in the competition with him. If in this competition our 
Colonist is allowed to sink, it cannot be doubted that less national evil 
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would arise from now supplying a defalcation of revenue, resulting from 
a reduction of duty, from other sources, than in enduring the wide cala- 
mity that would result from the ruin of our Colonies. 

“ It may be fairly stated, also, in the event of such a catastrophe, that 
foreigners could not be expected to bring, permanently, a supply of 
sugars to this country so large, as to sell it at the present rates with the 
existing duty ; for if by a grinding and oppressive policy, the cultivation 
of our Colonies be once destroyed, it is in vain to expect that it can ever 
again be restored. 

“ It is only by steady low prices that the large supply now established 
can, by extending consumption, be taken off; and as no return is at 
present left to the producer, it is evident that low prices can, for a 
length of time, only be maintained by an abatement of duty ; it is, 
therefore, absolutely necessary that the taxation of sugar should bear 
some reference to the cost of its cultivation—a consideration which forms 
no part of the system by which the existing duty on this article is regu- 
lated. 

«These remarks do not specify how much low prices of sugar are 
calculated to contribute to the comfort of the middling and lower orders 
of the community. This is a consideration, however, that is deserving 
of the greatest attention, and is the surest basis on which to rest the per- 
manence of a large revenue on such an article.” 

The extent of the rum duties appear to be more oppressive than even 
those on sugar. In 1824 the Chancellor of the Exchequer agreed that 
the duty should be placed on an equality with that on British spirits, 
that it might be used by the rectifier. Accordingly, next session of 
Parliament, an act was passed admitting it to rectification; but, with 
that inconsistency, which the West India Planter has so much cause to 
deprecate, ls. 6d. per gallon duty more than is paid on British spirits, 
was imposed, on pretence of protection to the latter. The West India 
body were assured, that if, contrary to the intentions of Government, 
this duty should prove prohibitory, relief should be granted. It has 
proved completely _ppremmaat | and no relief has been afforded. 

The quantity has accumulated so much, that the price has fallen to 
two-thirds of what it was when this extra duty was imposed ; and it is 
almost impossible to effect sales at these prices. In Scotland and Ire- 
land, where the duty on home-made spirits is 2s. 10d., it ison rum 8s. 6d. 
the gallon, which is quite contrary to the sound principle admitted by 
his Majesty’s Government. It may, we believe, be satisfactorily esta- 
blished that the removal of this extra and unjust duty would be inju- 
rious to no national interest, but would be made very serviceable to the 
revenue in superseding the introduction of foreign smuggled spirits, 
—of which, notwithstanding our expensive exertions to prevent it, great 
quantities are still introduced on various parts of our coast. 

When the late Lord Londonderry, at the Congress of Vienna, and 
elsewhere, made such strenuous efforts to put a final stop to the slave 
trade, preferring, in some measure, the accomplishment of its abolition 
to a discussion of the commercial interests of the country, it could 
scarcely have been foreseen that his efforts would have been so unavailing 
as they appear to be at the present day, or that solemn engagements 
would have been eluded in the manner that they now are. It was then 
asserted that Great Britain had, during the war, made such good use of 
her naval power to put down that trade, that, with the exception of the 
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trade to the Brazils, and about 2,000 slaves annually smuggled into 
the Spanish possessions, it had entirely ceased. But the documents 
recently printed by order of parliament, not only demonstrate, in the 
most undeniable manner, that the Colonies of France and Spain have 
renewed this trade to an enormous extent, but that it is sanctioned, or 
at least not opposed, by the local authorities. The parliamentary papers 
afford ample proof of the extent to which it is still carried on in the 
island of Cuba. The British Commissioners there declare from Havanna, 
that “the slave trade with this island is fully as extensive, and is car- 
ried on in all its branches, with very nearly as much publicity as if our 
treaty were not in existence ;” that “the representations which his 
Majesty’s Commissioners have been in the habit of making to the Cap- 
tain-general on the arrival of slave vessels are perfectly useless.”* That 
no concealment whatever is found necessary ;” that “the abolition by 
Spain is merely nominal, and, instead of promoting, only serves to 
injure the cause of humanity.” 

The affirmation of the British commodore employed for the suppression 
of the slave trade on the coast of Africa,t that that trade “ between the 
Gambia and Cape Palmas, is carried on solely almost under the French 
flag,” is abundantly confirmed by various documents in the parliamentary 
papers alluded to ; and while France and America pertinaciously deny 
the right of mutual search, it is evident that vessels assuming these flags, 
may, in general, elude the activity of our cruisers with impunity. The 
authorities in the French Colonies seem to pay as little regard to the 
ostensible acts of their government on this subject as those of Cuba. 
One of the Parisian journals, in June last, gives a specification of seven 
cargoes, amounting to nearly 2,000 slaves, landed in Martinique alone 
(viz. from the 4th of November, 1828, to the 5th of January, 1829), from 
Africa, in the short space of three months ;{ and the importation and 
sale of negroes in the French West India islands, has been declared to 
be as common as that of mules. It appears that the number of slaves 
legally imported into Rio Janiero from the Ist of July, 1827, to the 31st 
of March, 1828 (a space of nine months), was no less than 30,964, 
exclusive of those carried to Maranham, and other Brazilian ports. By . 
the Convention of the 23d of November, 1826, this traffic will cease to be 
legal, on the part of Brazil, after the 13th of March, of the present year 
(1830), from which day no vessel is to be permitted to leave the African 
coast ; but stx months is allowed from that date for vessels to reach their 
destination. Such, however, are the facilities afforded by geographical 
a that unless more good faith is displayed by the Brazilian, than 

as been shewn by the French and Spanish authorities, there is reason 
to fear that they will continue to carry on the slave trade, and that our 
measures of abolition, entered into with the concurrence of all the poten- 
tates of Europe, amidst the pomp of congressional discussion, will have 
added to its cruelties without diminishing its extent. 

Hitherto, however, this trade in Brazil has not been illegal ; but 
its continuance in the French and Spanish islands, in open violation of 
solemn engagements, and in contempt, as it were, of the expensive mea- 
sures, and ardent wishes of Great Britain, whose Colonies have observed 
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the strictest good faith in abstaining from it, calls for the most pointed 
remonstrances, and the severest reprehension of every friend of humanity. 
In short, it has been computed that upwards of 600,000 human beings 
have been forcibly carried to the foreign Colonies since the peace ; and 
were the enormous sums expended from first to last, by this country in 
payments to Portugal, maintenance of shipping, expense of the mixed 
commissions in Sierra Leone, and elsewhere, in our ineffectual endea- 
vours to put down the foreign slave trade, to be compared with the little 
positive good that has actually been gained to the cause of humanity, it 
is much to be feared that, without calculating upon the expense to which 
we are still pledged in continuance of our efforts, the result would startle 
the abolitionists themselves, and give foreign powers no very high opinion 
of our political wisdom, however much they might affect to praise the 
motives by which we have undoubtedly been governed. , ' 

It is, however, among other causes for retrospective reflection on this 
subject, melancholy to perceive that the number of beings who have 
fallen a sacrifice to the additional cruelties incident to that concealment 
which is necessary in the prosecution of an interdicted and illicit trade, 
is perhaps much greater than the number of those who, by our exertions, 
have been intercepted, and restored to a state of comparative liberty ; 
while at the same time it may be doubted whether, in many instances, 
the situation of those helpless beings, who have been rescued, is much 
improved by the new circumstances in which fortune has placed them ! 

Foreigners may be disposed to question the prudence of our national 
policy in having, by the abolition of our slave trade, divested ourselves 
of great commercial advantages from pure considerations of justice and 
humanity, yet they cannot now doubt the sincerity and good faith with 
which we have actually carried the measure into execution ; and although 
they may feel inclined to deride our expensive attempts to enforce the 
same strict observance in others, they can have no just complaint if, in de- 
fence of our own interests, now indentified with those of justice and philan- 
thropy, we insist upon the adoption of more strenuous efforts for carrying 
into effect the decisions of the different cabinets of Europe, as expressed 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, Vienna, and finally at Verona, “ that they continue 
firm in the principles and sentiments manifested by those sovereigns, in 
the declaration of the 8th of February, 1815 ; and that they have never 
ceased, or ever will cease to consider the slave trade as a scourge which 
has too long desolated Africa, degraded Europe, and afflicted humanity ; 
and that they are ready to concur in every thing that may secure, and 
accelerate, the complete and final abolition of that traffic.” 

We shall now take notice of other circumstances deserving particular 
attention. The want of confidence between the Colonies and the mother 
country, has latterly formed a most unpleasant feature in our colonial 
intercourse. 

We have already stated that there was a period in their history when 
such feelings did not prevail; and we see every reason to desire that 
such times may again return; for, unless they do, it is impossible that 
the mutual benefits which the mother country and Colonies may confer b 
on each other can be fully realized. 

Of late years two classes of persons in this country have succeeded in’ 
establishing an incredible influence over the minds and understanding 
of their brethren ; the one, by most extensive pretensions to philane®. 
thropy ; the other, by holding up, as dolts and blockheads, all persons - 
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who do not subscribe, to the most extreme of their doctrines, on the 
subject of free trade. 

We have often been much amused with the extent to which this sort 
of dominion has been carried. In our occasional walks into the city, we 
sometimes encounter an unworthy son of some hardy North Briton, who 
had probably been transferred, unbreeched, from his native hills to the 
more genial clime of the western world, there to realize a fortune now in 
the possession of this his nondescript descendant. 

He generally meets us with an apologetic grimace for being found in 
that neighbourhood, and nothing shocks his feelings so much as to be 
classed as a West Indian. We have also seen M. P.’s, and others 
denominated influential individuals, in a similar predicament, although 
their errand may have been, to draw from the produce of their West 
India property, the means of maintaining their station in society. We 
and all other persons would think much better of such individuals, and 
they would be more worthy of the sires from whom they are descended, 
were they honestly to avow the property which they inherit ; and to 
acknowledge and fairly connect themselves with the many weighty 
duties which its proper management imposes upon them. 

On the subject of free trade we have no unsocial predilections ; but 
we think there is good reason in saying it should not be made to over- 
ride all those connections and interests which have arisen out of our 
colonial establishments. 

The very name of colony implies that the trade between it and 
the mother country is strictly national, and is not to be consi- 
dered in the light of a foreign trade; and that the obligations which 
have been established when the colonies were created, are not to be 
broken down without the most open, complete, and deliberate deci- 
sion: it is a thing not to be done by a side wind, and ought never 
to be attempted in that manner. It has been estimated that we now 
derive an annual revenue of nearly seven millions from the duties on the 
commodities imported from our West India Colonies, the statement of 
which fact, carries with it a view of the very extended interests that are 
involved in a system producing such a result, and we should, at all 
events, ascertain fully the benefits that we are to receive in exchange, 
before we break it down. 

Have we at present to complain of the high price of the commodities 
which we now draw from thence? Or can we obtain a permanent 
supply of them on better terms from any other country? or can we, in 
any other way, command the numerous additional advantages that accom- 
pany these fixed and secure channels of trade ? 

It is often bruited forth that this country pays largely for a West 
India monopoly ; but any person who has attended to our preceding 
remarks will see the inconsistency of such assertions. If the rate of 
duties levied in this country on the produce of our Colonies be too low 
in reference to those levied on similar commodities from foreign coun- 
tries, let all such questions be the subject of fair and open discussion and 
arrangement. We feel, however, particular objections to any extended 


facility being given, on lower duties, to our direct trade with the Brazils, 


Cuba, and other countries who still carry on the slave trade ; objections, 


» which, we have no doubt, will equally enter into the minds of our 


readers. By being too indifferent with regard to that point, this country 
loses one of its principal arguments with foreign nations for enforcing 
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the entire abolition of the slave trade. We would, however, observe, 
that whenever that measure is carried into full effect, we can then look 
to a period, when, under just regulations, great facility may be given to 
the general trade of the world. ; 

Our attention has lately been directed to an act which was passed in 
July, 1828, entitled “ an act to allow sugar to be delivered out of ware- 
house to be refined,” which carries with it more of an anti-colonial 
character than we could have wished to see enrolled, without more grave 
discussion, among the acts of the British legislature. 

It sets out by stating, “ that it is expedient to permit for a time to be 
limited, and in limited quantities, foreign sugar to be used in refineries 
employed in refining sugar for exportation ;” and it enacts, that on pay- 
ment of a duty of 27s. the cwt. (the same duty as on that from our own 
Colonies), upon foreign sugar, not better than the average quality of 
British sugar, and 9d the ewt. additional duty in respect of every 1s. the 
cwt. that foreign sugar to be refined may exceed in quality that 
average, that the said foreign sugar may be issued, from the bonded 
warehouse, to the refiner, upon his giving bond to export an equivalent 
quantity of refined sugar, treacle, and bastard sugar. And for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the actual average price, the act renders necessary a 
great multiplicity of oaths ; and imposes, under severe penalties, many 
very troublesome and vexatious offices upon the civic authorities, and 
upon all the importers of British plantation sugars, the sworn brokers, 
the West India agents, and, in short, upon every person connected with 
the West India trade. 

It has been alleged that this act is to afford such facility in the supply 
of sugar to the sugar refiner, as to enable him to renew the export trade 
he has lost since the peace. But it is quite unreasonable to suppose that 
an Act of Parliament so shackled and encumbered with regulations, 
could be of any material use in extending any branch of manufacture 
whatsoever. 

We apprehend that the export trade of refined sugar to the continent, 
since the peace, has diminished in consequence of the large supplies of 
raw sugar that have been imported there, direct from transatlantic 
quarters ; and, of the fiscal regulations which most of the continental 
countries have established since that time for the protection of their own 
manufactures. No such act as this, therefore, can, in our judgment, 
effect the intended object, and its operation has consequently been, to a 
very great extent, a dead letter. 

We have, however, heard of projects for amending or extending the 
operation of this act, virtually to enable us to refine the sugar of foreign 
Colonies for consumption in this country. The anticipation of plans of 
this kind spreads feelings of uneasiness in the minds of our colonists, 
leaves no stable resting-place to them, and gives currency to an opinion 
that the government and the legislature are willing to introduce a wedge, 
which, although inoperative now, may, by degrees, be made use of to 
overthrow the preference that is established in favour of the produce of 
our West India Colonies. These ideas have acquired stronger influence 
in consequence of the very abundant supplies and low prices of sugar 
the production of our own Colonies, and which are in such abundance, 
that neither the refiners, nor any other class of persons in this country, 
can at present consume them. 

We state this matter plainly, and, we believe, fairly ; for it appears to 
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us to involve principles that require to be very narrowly attended to ; 
and we would rather be blamed for over-zeal, than for negligence in a 
matter of so much importance. . 

The times certainly require that the most complete co-operation of 
views should exist between the West India Colonies and the mother 
country. Other nations of Europe, and America, are using every pos- 
sible means to rival us in tropical productions, and these exertions on the 
part of foreigners call for corresponding energy on our part. We have, 
therefore, regretted very sincerely, the lengthened and serious differences 
which have existed with the legislature of Jamaica, and those of some 
other Colonies on the subject of double duties. The extremities to which 
these discussions have been carried, has necessarily added to the gloom 
that is thrown over West India interests. We trust, however, that as 
time has allowed heated feelings to subside, a period is near at hand 
when such explanations may have been exchanged as may lead to a 
speedy settlement of all differences of this kind. 

The violent abolitionists or anti-colonial party still continue, most sedu- 
lously, to propagate the opinion that no improvements are in progress to 
ameliorate the state of civilization among the negro population. They 
continue to deride all opinions expressed to the contrary by persons of 
all classes, civil and military ; persons in the church, in the army, in the 
navy, and in the law, who are now, or have been formerly resident in, 
and are well acquainted with the Colonies. They equally deride all 
Colonial legislative enactments, and designate them as nugatory. We, 
therefore, consider it a perfectly hopeless task to address any explanation 
to persons whose minds are so constituted. But we can take upon our- 
selves to affirm that great and gradual improvement in the state of the 
negro population is in progress. The extension of the establishments of 
the church in these countries, with the safe means of instruction thereby 
gradually extended to their population, is affecting a steady improvement 
in the whole state of society. 

No person can doubt of the rapid progress that religious instruction 
is making in the West Indies, who reads the different reports from 
societies for propagating Christianity that are before the public ; and we 
think that a fair general estimate may be formed of the amelioration that 
has of late years taken place among the negro population of our Colonies, 
by making the following extract from Mr. Barclay’s description of their 
situation in Jamaica, in his lately published work on that island :— 


* Twenty years ago, there was scarcely a negro baptized in Jamaica: now 
they are nearly all baptized. 

“Twenty years ago, the churches were scarcely at all attended by the 
slaves ; since then, the number of churches, or places of worship of one kind 
or other, has been more than doubled—in fact, nearly trebled ; and yet, in the 
districts where I have had an opportunity of seeing them, they are all fully 
attended, and principally by slaves. 

“« Twenty years ago, negroes were buried at midnight, and the funeral rites, 
in the forms of African superstition, were the occasion of continual excesses 
among those who attended. Negroes are now buried during the day, and in 
the same manner as the white people. 

“Ten years ago, the marriage rite was altogether uuknown among the 
slaves. The number now married is not inconsiderable, and is fast increasing. 

“While the importation of Africans was continued, the practice of Obeah 
was common and destructive: it is now seldom heard of. 

“The working of sugar-mills encroached on Sunday during crop ; it is now 
prohibited by law, and Sunday is strictly a day of rest. . 
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“ Formerly, the negroes cultivated their grounds on Sundays—white persons 
were even sent to superintend them; now they have by law twenty-six work- 
ing days in the year for this purpose. Every manager must swear that he has 
given them this number of days; and no slaves now work at their ground on 
Sunday, but such as are more inclined to make money than to attend church. 

“* When the abolition of the African trade took place, a large proportion of 
the slaves were newly-imported Africans, maintained with provisions raised 
or bought by the master, or lodged with other slaves, who had grounds, which 
they assisted in cultivating. Now, the plantation-slaves in Jamaica have all 
houses of their own, and grounds of their own; and are, in every respect, 
more comfortable and independent. They form more steady connexions ; pay 
more attention to their families, in the way of keeping them clean and dress- 
ing them neatly; and, in short, have acquired more taste and desire for 
domestic enjoyments. 

“ Manumissions were at one time burdened with heavy taxes; they are 
now perfectly free. 

“For cruel and improper punishments, slaves had formerly no adequate 
redress: now they are manumised and provided with an annuity for life; and 
magistrates are appointed a council of protection to attend to their com- 
plaints. 

** Formerly, the trial of slaves was, I believe, by parol; and the power of 
death was entrusted to the slave-courts, who could order the criminal to 
immediate execution: now the whole evidence and conviction must be trans- 
mitted to the governor ; and, unless in cases of rebellion, the sentence cannot 
be carried into execution without his warrant. 

“* For ten slaves that were executed twenty years ago, there is not now 
more than one, and I think not even that proportion. 

“ Twenty years ago, the coasting vessels of Jamaica were almost exclu- 
sively manned with slaves. From the increase of the free population, the 
coasting vessels are now more commonly manned with free men. 

“The operative mechanics about towns—carpenters, shipbuilders, &c.— 
were mostly slaves: this description of work is now performed principally by 
free people of colour. 

“ A few years ago, marriage was unknown among the free people of colour : 
it is now becoming common ; and many of them are careful to preserve the 
sanctity of the institution. 

“The number of free persons in Jamaica, in 1787, was estimated at only 
10,000: it is now 35,000, and rapidly increasing by manumissions, as well as 
by births. 

“‘ These few particulars will convey but a very inadequate idea of the pro- 
gress made by the negroes, and how superior a people they are in every 
respect to what they were when the slave-trade was abolished in 1807. But if, 
as Mr. Stephens observes, ‘ every mitigation of slavery is a step towards free- 
dom,’ this brief statement may be sufficient to shew what progress is making 
towards it.” 

The reform of their judicatures, and the introduction of more learned 
persons to preside over their courts, which is another measure now under 
the consideration of his Majesty’s Ministers, must, if introduced in such 
a judicious manner as to carry with it the feelings of confidence of the 
Colonists, have a very material influence in working a beneficial result. 

We could undertake to show, if our space admitted of it, from par- 
liamentary documents, and from information about to be made public, 
that there now appears to be a fair spirit of acquiescence in the resolu- 
tions of 1823. But, because, in some of the Colonies, the local knowledge 
and practical experience of the persons most materially concerned, have 
not considered it proper to adopt all the measures that are interpreted to 
be the consequences of these resolutions, and have paused to consider the 
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effect of those already adopted, they are represented as contumacious, 
although they are merely desirous of acting with proper caution. 

The colonist, who is the principal instrument for carrying new regu- 
lations into effect, has responsibilities to discharge, and motives to awaken 
his caution, much greater than can guide persons who offer recommen- 
dations from hence to be applied to a sphere not under their immediate 
observation. 

If this great work of emancipation is to be accomplished, it can only 
be reared up by time, and with great patience. The native superstition 
of the imported African forms an almost insurmountable barrier to much 
being effected with him. But the creole population now rising up, are 
a different and superior race, and the diminished influence of African 
superstitions upon them, by the greater mixture of European opinions, 
offers much more encouraging prospects of their rapid improvement. 
Mr. Coleridge says, “ In setting about the conversion of more than 
800,000 black slaves into free citizens, we must act sensibly and dis- 
creetly ; especially we must begin with the beginning, for 1T Is NoT 
A MATTER OF DECREE, EDICT, OR ACT OF PARLIAMENT; there is no 
hocus pocus in the thing, there are no presto movements. 

“ It is a mighty work ; yet mighty as it is, it must be effected, if at 
all, in the order and by the rules which reason and experience have 
proved to be alone effectual. If we attempt to reverse the order, or to 
alter the mode, we shall not only fail ourselves, but make it impossible 
that any should succeed.” 

Many persons zealous for immediate emancipation quiet the scruples 
they might otherwise feel in recommending this hazardous experiment, 
by making the vague proposition, that compensation should be paid to 
the planter in the event of his property being injured or destroyed by 
the consequences of such a measure. 

This notion of compensation has always appeared to us a proposition 
of the most wild and ill-considered description. It supposes, in the 
first place, that legislation is to proceed on the chance of creating wide 
and extensive danger, and, consequently, large claims of indemnity. 
But it has not the foresight to embrace any objects of eventual benefit, 
by which the nation, in the event of mischief resulting, may be remune- 
rated for undertaking such obligations. 

Just measures of sound legislation are guided by caution and fore- 
sight ; and when the period of emancipation does arrive, it will owe its 
etablishment to the silent operation of improvement in the habits of 
the negro population ; and we sincerely believe all practical means are 
now in progress to generate that improvement. Instead, however, of fol- 
lowing this topic any further, we shall employ our time more usefully 
in adverting to the effects of premature emancipation in Hayti and 
Mexico. 

The papers transmitted to the Foreign Office, by Mr. Consul General 
Mackenzie, relative to Hayti, presented to parliament in 1828 (printed 
im 1829), afford ample proof of the total failure of the most strenuous 
efforts to promote labour of any kind among the prematurely-liberated 
Africans in that once flourishing colony. 

It appears that, during the seven years prior to 1801, “labour had 
been almost entirely abandoned, and the country reduced to a waste.”— 
“ By the laws then passed, all the cultivators were attached to the plan- 
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tations, without the power of subsequently quitting them.”* These laws 
have been continued, and “the provisions (of the Code Rural) are as 
despotic as those of any slave system that can be conceived”—“ the 
labourer is deemed a vagabond, and liable to punishment, if he ventures 
from his dwelling or farm without licence.”t—*“ Marriage is scarcely 
thought of, and all the ties consequent on it have not even the shadow 
of existence.” {—“ The very little field labour effected is generally per- 
formed by elderly people, principally Old Guinea negroes. No mea- 
sures of the government can induce the young creoles to labour, or 
depart from their habitual licentiousness and vagrancy.”—“ The laws 
recognize no other punishment than fine and imprisonment, with hard 
labour: although it is no uncommon thing to see the soldiery and mili- 
tary police use the ‘ plat de sabre,’ and coco macae, in a most cruel and 
arbitrary manner, but almost always, from the natural obstinacy of the 
negro, without the intended effect.” The few young females that live 
on plantations seldom assist in any labour whatever, but live in a con- 
stant state of idleness and debauchery.”§ Such has been the Ua 
effects of premature emancipation in the French part of the island, 
which at one time exported 47,500,000 French pounds of clayed, and 
95,500,000 pounds of raw sugars; but the inhabitants are now obliged 
to smuggle, for their own consumption, two or three hundred hogsheads 
from the slave owners of Cuba.|| 

The eastern, or late Spanish part of the island, was principally occu- 
pied for breeding cattle—but this branch of industry has also fallen 
into decay ; and over most of this extensive district, “ the means of sub- 
sistence, either for the traveller or his cattle, are so scanty, that it is 
necessary to carry every thing, even corn for horses in passing over it.” 
In short, it caonot be denied that Hayti “has sunk under an odious 
combination of the darkness, ferocity, vices, and superstitions of all 
colours, and all nations, unredeemed by the virtues of any !” 

In Mexico, the free labour system does not seem to present more 
encouraging results. 

Mr. Ward, who during the years 1825, 1826, and 1827, was his 
Majesty’s Charge d’Affaires in that country, addressed, in the early part 
of the year 1826, an official letter from thence to the late Mr. Canning, 
giving some account of the information he had obtained during a hasty 
visit to the sugar valleys of Cuernavaca and Cuentla Amilpas, situated 
about fifty miles from the capital, where, previous to the revolution, 
very considerable sugar estates had been established and cultivated by 
slave labour. On the approach of the insurgents, during that period, 


* Communications received at the Foreign Office relative to Hayti, p. 17. 

+ Ibid. p. 22, 

+ Ibid. p. 24. 

§ Ibid. 

|| The plantation La Borde, at Cayes, was one of the most flourishing in the colony ;— 
‘< people of authority, at Cayes, declares, that at the commencement of the revolution, 
there were 2,000 slaves on it, and that the produce was 2,000,000 pounds of clayed sugar.” 
—* As its character,” says Mr. Mackenzie, “ of being one of the most princely properties 
in St. Domingo was generally admitted, I visited it during my stay at Cayes, and found 
the three sugar mills entirely destroyed, and unfit for use. All the dwelling-houses, which 
had been of stone, and most substantial as well as elegant, were unroofed. Only one sugar 
house retained its roof, and that was rapidly falling into decay. Not a cane was planted. 
About sixteen labourers were hanging about, cultivating, I was told, only provisions for 
their own use.” — Vide p. 158, 

© Ibid. p. 107. 
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the slaves joined them en masse, adding, by their ferocity, to the horrors 
of the contest ;* and only those planters, “ who had provided themselves 
with a mixed cast of free labourers, retained a sufficient number to con- 
tinue cultivation on a smaller scale.” 

This letter seems, in the first instance, to have given rise to some mis- 
apprehension as to the extent to which free labour had been applied in 
the cultivation of sugar. But Mr. Ward has, since that period, given to 
the public a work entitled “ Mexico in 1827,” in which there is much 
additional information regarding the present state of the Mexican sugar 
cultivators ; and, although we have not sufficient data to enable us to 
make an accurate comparison between the past and present state of the 
sugar plantations in the neighbourhood of the capital, there is still suf- 
ficient evidence to prove, that, although some remains of industry are 
still kept up in these valleys, yet that even these Haciendos, which had 
been ruined during the revolution, had never been rebuilt ; that in other 
parts of the country, at Oaxaca, the Baxio, Valladolid, and Guadalaxara, 
but more especially in the neighbourhood of Vera Cruz, where very con- 
siderable sugar estates formerly existed—every vestige of industry has 
been destroyed ; that the export of sugar from Vera Cruz, which, in 
1802, seems to have been to the declared value of 1,500,000 dollars, has 
now entirely ceased ; and that even in the rich valleys of Cuernavaca, 
and Cuentla Amilpas, the free labourers can only supply to the Mexican 
capital an article, “ coarse in appearance, and of a bad colour,” at a rate 
equal to from 53s. 9d. to 62s. 8d. the cwt., being such as our Colonies 
now furnish at 5s. to 10s. the ewt. 

The grand question, however, in this inquiry, is, “ What has been 
the effect of emancipation upon the labouring population ?” And here, 
as in the case of Hayti, we are not left in any doubt on the subject. Mr. 
Ward expressly tells us, “the sound of the whip is never heard: but 
whether freedom will have the effect (as many hold here) of raising the 
workmen in the scale of civilization, is a question which I cannot pretend 
to decide. It is much to be desired, certainly ; for a more debauched, 
ignorant, and barbarous race than the present inhabitants of the sugar 
districts, it is impossible to conceive. They seem to have engrafted all 
the wild passions of the negro upon the cunning and suspicious character 
of the Indian, and are noted for their ferocity, vindictiveness, and attach- 
ment to spirituous liquors. When not at work, they are constantly drunk ; 
and, as they have little or no sense of religious or moral duties, there is but 
a slender chance of amendment.” 

Mr. Ward’s book shews abundance of other evidence that the effect of 
premature emancipation has, so far as we can judge, been injurious, 
rather than beneficial, to the negroes themselves. 

In the language of the parliamentary resolutions, it is only by “ deter- 
mined and persevering, but at the same time judicious and temperate, 
measures,” that we can “ look forward to a progressive improvement in 
the character of the slave population ;’—“ to prepare them for a parti- 
cipation in those civil rights and privileges which are enjoyed by other 
classes of his Majesty’s subjects ;’—and, “ after all,” to use the words of 
Mr. Canning, “ the measure will eventually make way, rather by the 
light of reason, than by the coercion of authority.” 





° sa Their ferocity was of use in the field of battle ; but it was only by Srequent examples 
= = could be prevented from shewing itself on other occasions.”—Merico in 1782, 
p. 187. 
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Having taken the foregoing extensive survey of the circumstances that 
affect our West India possessions, our mind is filled with strong impres- 
sions of the many difficulties and dangers by which they are sur- 
rounded ! 

It appears to us that the measures best calculated for operating, gene- 
rally, in a beneficial manner, would be, to make, on the grounds stated, 
an immediate reduction of the duty on sugar and rum, so as to increase 
the consumption of both, and to enable the latter to cope more effectually 
with smuggled foreign liquors. In the second place, that the most 
urgent appeal ought to be made to France to wipe away the stigma 
of continuing the slave trade in her own colonies, contrary to pres 
avowal, and of allowing others to carry it on under her flag. If this 
abolition of the foreign slave trade were fairly accomplished, we should 
relieve our Colonies from some of the weight of unfair competi- 
tion, to which they are exposed in raising their produce, and then, 
but not till then, be able to lay the foundation, so long looked for- 
ward to, for the civilization of Africa, and for ridding ourselves of the 
useless expenditure at Sierra Leone, and of the mixed commissions which 
have cost us, with sums paid to Spain and Portugal for abolishing the 
slave trade, according to papers submitted to the Finance Committee, 
about 7,000,000/., and now create an expenditure of upwards of 
340,000/. per annum. And, thirdly, by the institution of a minute 
inquiry into the actual state of the labouring population, and of society 
in general, in our West India Colonies, that there may no longer be an 
misunderstanding on that subject in this country—a measure atv | 
ought to have preceded every other in 1823, when the government first 
took the question of amelioration into their own hands. 

This proceeding is now more urgently required for the sake of Govern- 
ment itself, that it may, by directing the inquiry, stand forth in that situ- 
ation of responsibility in the management of the interests ov those distant 
parts of the empire, that the duties of office impose onthem. It appears to 
us, that of late years the Government has hardly considered it had any 
responsibility imposed on it in the management of questions in Parlia- 
ment affecting the state of society in the West Indies. All such matters 
have been left to the exaggerated and angry discussions of pseudo- 
philanthropists and Colonists; and the minds of the people of this 
country have been without any safe guide in regard to them. 

Because there is a state of society different from that existing here, and 
of difficult management in the distant parts of our empire, it is surely no 
reason why its interests should be deprived of the watchful care of the 
Government. We believe the manner in which these possessions have 
been treated in this respect, has impressed widely the feelings of inse- 
curity of property ; but the crisis of danger is now so great, that we 
cannot doubt that the deliberations of his Majesty’s Government will be 
steadily employed to investigate and remove, as far as they can, the evils 
under which our West India Colonists have, for so long a period, been 
compelled to labour. 


M.M. New Series —Votu. IX. No. 50. xX 
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THE GREEK FIRE. 


Tue late circumstances of Constantinople have attracted attention to the 
ibility of our recovering some of the secrets of art and literature, which 
laee been so long supposed to be among the buried treasures of the capital 
of the Constantines. That Constantinople once contained great libraries, 
and that those libraries were rich in classics, there can be but little doubt. 
It was in the various flights of the Greek scholars from the city, on the 
successive approaches of the Saracens and Turks, that the Greek classics 
were introduced into Italy, and that taste for the learning of antiquity 
revived, which revived the European mind. Yet the researches of 
our literary tourists have hitherto been in vain. 

The seraglio library contains but a number of handsomely written and 
showily bound copies of the Koran, Turkish law, and the regulations of 
the e and the government. The libraries of the Ulema and other 
public bodies are equally barren ; and the search at the shops of the 
dealers in MSS. has var Me little more than copies of Antar, and the 
Arabian Nights. Professor Carlyle, who, a few years ago, went on an 
express mission to purchase all valuable MSS., and peculiarly those of the 
classics, returned with nothing much more original than some copies of 
Arabic verses, of which he gave a translation in English, of the usual 
value of professorial poetry. It was pretty, perfectly feeble, and passed 
bx J into rapid oblivion. 

r. Clarke followed, with equal zeal and equal ill luck ; and both the 
investigators were not unnaturally inclined to think, that where they 
failed, success was not to be awarded to the sonsof man. But neither of 
the men was fitted for a service which will never be performed by an 
Englishman, a giaour, a professor of Arabic, who could not hold five 
minutes’ dialogue with Turk, Jew, or Arab—or a professor of every thing 
in the world, the depth of whose knowledge was, as the mathematicians 
say, in the inverse of its superficies, and whose grand purpose was, in the 
Indian phrase, “ to walk, talk, and make book.” 

Von Hammer, the Austrian Oriental Secretary, a true scholar, and 
resident for many years in the east, is of a totally different opinion ; and 
he thinks that the vaults of the seraglio, and other places of deposit in the 
Turkish capital, actually contain very considerable quantities of MSS. in 
chests, probably undisturbed since the capture; and, of course, that 
instead of stealing into the library above ground, we ought to plunge 
into the subterranean, and there revel in the lost books of Tacitus and 
the complete Decads of Livy. 

It is notorious, that there still remain in the seraglio trophies of the 
Greek empire, even so minute as arms and armour ; it seems to be esta- 
blished, that in the vaults there are chests, unopened for ages ; and Von 
Hammer’s conclusion ought to stimulate our government to try its credit 
with the Sultan, if it have any remaining, and obtain permission to search 
those munimenta. 

It is not unlikely, that among the books of ancient literature, we might 
discover some of those treatises on the ancient arts, dyeing, enamelling, 
gilding, the fabrication of steel, the cutting of precious stones, the manu- 
facture of imperishable colours, and that multitude of various inventions, 
which to this day astonish us in their ruins; which are in almost every 
instance the parents or predecessurs of our most useful arts; and whose 
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knowledge might still add, in a most important degree, to our command 
over nature. 

But, for the present, we shall content ourselves with an effort to 
ascertain the remaining knowledge of one of the most formidable, yet 
least known instruments of ancient warfare, the famous Greek Fire. 

The powers of this fire have been celebrated in an extraordinary degree 
by the historians of the empire. According to them, it was utterly 
irresistible ; flung on a ship, the vessel was inevitably consumed, and 
only ashes indicated the spot where the proud galley and its proud war- 
riors had the moment before dashed away like the chariot of Neptune 
himself, through the roaring waves. Flung on a fortress, a sudden 
blaze rolled up, a scorching heat melted, or turned the stones into lime, 
and a cloud of dust that hovered above the fated spot, bore up, as it 
were, the soul of the expiring city into the elements, Exaggerations of 
this kind are the native results of great terror and great surprise, acting 
upon the vividness of the Eastern imagination ; yet even the sober Euro- 
pean could see in its effects something more resembling the influence of 
a demon than of human ingenuity. The rockets, or cases, containing 
the Greek fire, are compared by De Joinville, to “ fiery dragons rushing 
through the air ;” and the terror in the French camp at Acre was so much 
allied to superstition, that on the appearance of one of those tremen- 
dous ministers of evil on the wing, St. Louis was accustomed to throw 
himself on his knees, and tell his rosary to a long roll of his favourite 
saints, to avert misfortune from his cavaliers. The flight of those 
carcases was rare, from the awkwardness of the whole machinery of war 
in those days ; so that St. Louis was not forced to the duty of saying his 
protecting prayers too frequently for royal leisure. But we may be 
assured, that the phenomenon which could thus mystify a bold and con- 
fident monarch, had no want of wonderers and alarmists in the “ general 
camp, pioneers, and all.’’ 

The Greek fire is usually conceived to have been one distinct and spe- 
cific composition. This is an error. There appear to have been various 
kinds of it, used in different forms, and of a very various compound. In 
the attack of a fleet, it was shot from the ship’s sides through long tubes, 
from which it was propelled by some contrivance that has escaped 
history. It was also flung on board the enemy in large balls of iron. 
Those contrivances almost suggest the idea of the modern cannon and 
shell. The usual mode, in defending a fortress, was to arm the walls 
with it in large flaming reservoirs, with a fire underneath. The material 
was thus reatly to be poured down on the head of the assailants. It was 
sometimes fixed on the points of arrows, and shot off against towers and 
battering machines. ; 

The chief use of the Greek fire was against ships; its chief adoption 
having probably been in the various attacks on Constantinople, which 
was at that period most accessible by sea, and most in alarm at the fleets 
of the Mediterranean States. Its common designation was the Maritime 
Fire ; and from its liquid state, Dr. Maculloch, who is equally entitled to 
be listened to as a chemist and an antiquarian, conceives it to have been 
in general a resinous compound, sometimes with naptha and nitre, and 
sometimes without either, according to occasion. 

_ “ Procopius, the most intelligent of the Greek chroniclers, or Byzan- 
tine historians, describes a composition of this kind as in an oily state, 
which in conformity to the habits of his time, connecting its powers with 
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sorcery, he calls ‘ Medea’s oil.’ But the historian seems to have bor- 
rowed this term from Pliny, who calls naptha Edasov Mnduck, a sort of 
proof, that naptha entered into its composition. Cinnamus also calls the 
Greek fire Tlve Mndoxoy. 

‘* All those names bespeak some resinous or oily compound, such as 
might be used in fire ships, or for other purposes, with or without nitre. 
But Leo uses a different expression, when he calls it Tug pera Beovrns xa 
xanve, (fire, with thunder and smoke). We must conclude that he is 
speaking of some explosive substance into which nitre entered as an 
ingredient, and that consequently there were more Greek fires than one. 
Of the terms used by others, I need mention only that of the author of 
the * Gesta Dei per Francos, who calls naptha ‘ oleum incendiarium ;’ 
making it further probable that this ingredient entered into some of those 
compounds.” 

It was natural to suppose that the writers of those days should have 
given very different accounts of the power and fabrication of this formid- 
able means of hostility. The spirit of mystery, which has gathered so 
much factitious interest round the capital of the Sultan in late times, 
appears to have thrown the sarse veil over the transactions and resources 
of the palace of the Constantines. Magic was resorted to for the origin 
of all extraordinary inventions, and the instrument which the sorcerer 
was declared to have invented, was to be degraded by no less potent 
hand. The Byzaiitine historians were the legitimate ancestors of the 
romancers of the thi:teenth an2 fourtcseath centuries, and are often not 
much more matjer of fact lan the “historical novelists” of the nine- 
teenth. The mighty weapon, -oncea’>d from all human knowledge but 
in its effects, the grand defer ze of the iast bulwark of the Eastern empire, 
the destroyer of deets, and the overtirower of armies, might well be pre- 
sumed to be describec with ail the mystery and magniloquence of a 
singularly ‘mag‘native peopl®. 

When the work of Cascription came into the hands of foreigners, if 
the magniloquence was lost, <i.e mystery remained the same. The Spe- 
culum Regaie, ia detailing a nur.ber of engines of ancient war, rushes into 
strange yet high souding allusion to the Greek fire. Omnium autem 
que eniimeravinus, §c. Oz, to give the passage to the general reader. 
—“ But, of all the arms ang machines which we have enumerated, the 
most powerful is the Curved Giant vf Shields, vomiting out poisoned 
flames.” ‘his is scarcely to be coraprehended, unless it might imply 
some enormous boiler ox caidron, in which the material was kept on 
the walis, ready to Le cast on the advancing fleets or armies. Undoubt- 
edly, in process of use, diffrent ingrediei.ts must have suggested them- 
selves to the Greek five-workers, and the composition may have grown 
more complex in its iater periods. Quintus Curtius gives a description 
of fire, which was probably the origin of the Greek, and which seems to 
have been no more than turpentine. he receipt given by the royal 
historian, Anna Comnena, makes it of sulphur, naptha, and bitumen. 

It was at length so far made manageable as to be sent from place to 
place in small vessels, and became so far purchasable by the belligerents 
of the time, as to have been used alternately, for the defence of the 
Greek and the Saracen. A French chronicle of 1190, gives a passage 
stating, “ that a Saracen ship sent by Sultan Saladin to the assistance of 
his garrison, besieged in Acre, was taken at sea, and that on board were 
found a great number of bottles containing the Greek fire.” 
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The invention was in the hands of the Arabs, even five hundred years 
before. It had been used in their fire-ships, at the ‘second siege of Con- 
stantinople, in 716. 

« It is not very easy,” says the author of the memoir, “to conjecture 
what it really was. Supposing it to have been naptha, or petroleum, or 
any similar liquid, it conid not have been thrown from machinery in a 
stream, to any distance, as it must have been extinguished in its passage 
through the air. As little could it have been used by hand, to produce 
any serious effect ; cr not, at least, without the risk of equally injuring 
both parties. On the other hand, it could not have been thrown in an 
inflamed state in those bottles, or closed vessels, as it could not have 
burnt without the contact of air.” 

Among the qualities most essential to a fire used for maritime pur- 
poses, and the one for which the Greek fire was most renowned, was 
that of being inextinguishable by water. None of the receipts for 
its composition enable us to discover by what means it was in possession 
of this quality. Vinegar and sand were supposed to be the chief 
resources against this persevering flame. The Sieur de Joinville’s des- 
cription, to which we have already alluded, gives the most intelligible 
account of, at least, its appearance and effects,in his narrative of the famous 
siege of Acre, by the Crusaders. It came forward, “ rushing through 
the air as large as a wine barrel, with a tail like an enormous fiery 
sword ; its noise was as loud as thunder, and it was like a fiery flying 
dragon.” When it was seen rising for its flight from the Saracen 
ramparts, the whole camp of the Crusaders was held in terror. Knights 
are mentioned, who commanded their soldiery to think of no defence, 
but to fall on their knees, and pray to Heaven as the sole resource against 
this incarnation of evil. It was on such occasions that St. Louis, 
when in bed, was accustomed to rise, and “ with uplifted hands, pray 
for the preservation of his warriors.” The fire was thrown three times in 
the night from a “ petrary,” probably a stone cannon or mortar, and four 
times from a cross-bow. 

The sight of this general commotion in the splendid camp of the 
Christian knighthood, must have been finely picturesque ; from the 
rich mixture of arms and caparison, the standards, emblazoned tents, 
and the other usual accompaniments of the days of chivalry; for the 
light discovered the whole, from front to rear, spreading over the 
entire horizon an illumination as bright as day. 

One of the most curious circumstances of the whole secret, is that it 
should have remained a secret solong. This might have been conceivable 
had the use of it been confined to Oriental war, in which credulity and 
superstition equally blind the keenness of human curiosity. But its 
use was brought into Europe, and among the most subtle and investi- 
gating people of the middle ages. The Greeks used it against the 
Pisans, in the eleventh century. It was used even against the vessels of 
our own country, by Phillip Augustus, at the Siege of Dieppe. It was 
used even so late as the year 1383, at the Siege of Ypres, by the 
garrison. 

Gibbon, who has collected every thing that he could turn into a sneer 
against religion, repeats the monkish legend, that this celebrated invention 
was revealed to Constantine the Great, by an angel, with the condition 
annexed, that it should never be communicated to any foreign nation ; 
it being the peculiar privilege and blessing of the Christian empire, and 
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its communication to the heathen being the signal of the Divine ven- 
geance upon the negligent possessors of so magnificent a gift. 

The sneer may be suffered to take its way ; but the only fact seems 
to be, that, Callinicus, an architect of Heliopolis, sold the invention to 
Constantine Pogonatus about three centuries later than the date of the 
angelic visit, or about A. D. 668. The probability is, that this architect 
brought it from some Persian or Indian repository. The chief ingre- 
dient in this original form of the “ fire” was said to be naptha, the well- 
known produce of the north of Persia, and still in the central pro- 
vinces perpetuating something like the old famous worship of the 
Guebres. 

It is well known that the chief inventions which have figured in 
European history, were scarcely more than revivals or transmissions of 
Egyptian or Arabian knowledge, and that of these, too, the fountain 
was India. Printing, the loadstone, and gunpowder, the three grand 
instruments of modern civilization and general power over mind and 
matter, were certainly known in the remotest India at a period beyond all 
chronology. Alexander’s assault on some of the cities on the Indus was 
met by a discharge of fireworks, probably a species of the rocket, from 
the walls ; and Philostratus, in the life of Apollonius Tyanzus, states 
that the true cause of Alexander’s shrinking from the invasion of India 
between the Hyphasis and the Ganges, was, the knowledge that the 
men of those cities had the power of hurling thunderbolts and lightnings 
from their battlements ; and that Hercules and Bacchus, in their inva- 
sions of India, had been overthrown in their assaults upon those pos- 
sessors of the weapons of the gods. 

The expedition of Alexander itself bears back the invention far enough, 
for it took place three centuries and a half before our era. There is the 
distinct mention of gunpowder, and even of projectile instruments, or 
cannon, in the Chinese annals, within eighty-five years following our 
era. Gunpowder is mentioned in the Hindoo code, which is of a very 
remote antiquity. The Arabs were acquainted with the use of gun- 
powder long before the supposed invention by Schwartz. A writer in 
the collection at the Escurial, about A. D. 1249, describes an explosion 
of rockets, as a multitude of “fiery scorpions hissing and writhing 
through the air, surrounded and bound with nitrous dust, from which 
they explode in thunder and flame. We might see,” continues the 
wondering narrator, “ when the machine was fired,'a sudden cloud 
spread through the air, with a hideous roar, like thunder; and as it 
rushed on, vomiting flame, every thing round it was torn into pieces, 
burned, and turned into cinders.” 

The actual receipt for gunpowder is given by Marcus Grecus, before 
either Friar Bacon or Friar Schwartz were born. He gives it as a 
composition for a rocket, and calls it “a flying fire.’—* R. duas libras 
sulphuris vivi, libras duas carbonis salicis, salis petrosi libras sex.” He 
directs the three to be ground very fine in a marble mortar, and then 
used, ad libitum, for ramming the rocket case. 

The Congreve rocket is an improvement on the old, principally in the 
greater proportion of its nitrous or explosive ingredients ; and it has 
gradually become an instrument of palpable importance in sieges. Its 
use has not been adopted in ships, from its extreme hazard to the vessel 
from which it is discharged ; but it is a curious instance of the re-intro- 
duction of a great weapon, which, for three hundred years, had been 
excluded by the improvements in artillery and the arts of destruction. 
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THE LAMPLIGHTER EXTINGUISHED; OR, A BURNING EXAMPLE 
TO SMOKERS. 


BY ONE OF THE NEW SCHOOL. 


Jack Curiine was a lamplighter, 
And light in all his ways ; 

And he added Hymen’s link to his, 
And wedded Dolly Blaise. 


This merry lad o’ the ladder lived 
In Lad Lane—classic spot! 

And Dolly was in Bread Street bred, 
And there her bread she got. 


She loved him in most ardent style, 
(Which one of woman’s ways is:) 
Yea, she so loved, that one might say, 
No flame e’er burned like Blaise’s ! 


Jack loved her with a love mature, 
Yet owned one love more ripe ; 

For, though he eyed Doll with delight, 
His idol was his pipe. 


Tobacco was his stable joy, 
Which nothing could forestal, 

And, for that Jack thus smoked, the wags 
A smoke-jack him did call. 


’T was puff, and whiff, and fume, and blow ; 
And Jack would sometimes joke, 

That e’en when Dolly’s fire was out, 
She oft saw “ Curling smoke.” 


She smoked his humour for a time ; 
And “ Ah!” exclaimed he still, 

“ How sweet’s the love that meets returns /” 
While she his pipe did fill. 


But, in his passion for the weed, 
He soon of nought else thought, 
Until, whilst he for “‘ short-cut” longed, 
She longed to cut him short. 


** Say, is your body,” she exclaimed, 
** A tenement so hot, 

That you must go thus for to make 
A chimney of your throat ?” 


Still as he plied his ceaseless tube, 
And vapoured round the room, 

*€ Tf you smoke on so,” Dolly cried, 
“ You'll put me in a fume. 
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Why thus continue ?” she went on ; 
“What use is in’t, I pray ?”— 

« What use?” cries Jack—“‘ why am I not 
A weed-burner to-day ?” 


Like a foul chimney then he smoked, 
Or like a hotwell’s tide ; 

And yet went smoking on, till e’en 
His garret was high-dried. 


His duties now were slighted all, 

His acts they shunned the light ; 
Since e’en the very lamps he lit 

Scarce glimmered through the night. 


And then his wife burst forth, and spake, 
Prophetic, to this tune:— 

“ Mark! since my counsel’s chance you miss, 
Mischance shall mark you soon.” 


One night he smoked, and went to bed, 
As he was wont to do; 

A cry of “ Fire!” anon proclaimed 
The house was smoking too. 


*T was all Jack’s work—for, after he 
Had smoked five pipes before, 

He knocked the sixth’s hot ashes out 
All on the second floor. 


** Rise, Curling, rise!” his wife screamed out : 
* Curling, arise, you sot!” 

The curling flames arose—but, ah ! 
Curling himself did not. 


For, “ much bemused with beer” and smoke, 
The fuddled sleeper lay ; 

So, finding he would not get up, 
She up and got away. 


The firemen then they plied their pipes— 
Such work to them was sport ; 

And some long ladders fetched—but these 
Ere long were found too short. 


As for poor Jack—when the flames had ceased, 
And the smoke away was fanned, 

They found him dead by the pipe of the house, 
With his own pipe in his hand ! 
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WALKS IN IRELAND: N,. V. 


I xeave the county of Wicklow, with its ever-changing alternation 
of sunshine and shade ; its sparkling villas and cheerful lawns, on the 
east ; its solemn valleys and unpeopled mountains, on the west: “ the 
March of Mind” has brought “ the Spirit of Improvement” to my plea- 
sant haunts, and, like poor General Boone, I must retire into the interior. 
What with piety and planting, Methodism and Scotch firs, there is no 
such thing as taking a stretch of half-a-dozen miles in any direction now- 
a-days: on one side you are met with, “ No person permitted to walk in 
this demesne without a ticket from Mr. or Mrs. Popkins ;” on the other, 
« Alderman Perriwig allows no one to cross this plantation ;” or, “ Take 
notice, Mr. Ferret has closed the road over this hill.” Hemmed in on 
the right and left, you endeavour to advance in front; but you are 
stopped by, “ Any person found on this mountain will be persecuted 
according to law.” Determined to effect atimely retreat, you face about ; 
but a great white post, like an Austrian sentry, stares you in the face, 
with “ No passage this way.” Powerscourt is shut up; the Dargle is 
forbidden ground on Sundays ;—nay, no later than yesterday, I was 
greeted, at the foot of Bray-Head, with “ No person allowed to walk on 
these grounds,” marvellously ill-painted on a dirty board. How often 
have I lain on the rocky crown of Bray-Head, in the dreamy sunshine of 

livelong summer day, while a thousand gay and glittering fancies 
floated through my mind, “ like a half-seen brook sparkling through 
flowers,” as one of the pretty writers in the Annuals might say, or as I 
would say myself, if I had the luck to be a poet ;—or, again, in thought- 
ful autumn, watching the evening mists as they saddened around the 
Pirate’s Rock, in the uncertain distance ; or the restless waves, as they 
raved and tossed beneath my feet, like the guilty in a troubled sleep. 
But those days are gone by, and Bray-Head is now possessed by “ the 
Spirit of Improvement” and stuck all over with a legion of little starve- 
ling larches ; so that, until exorcised by the woodcutter some fifty years 
hence, it is, I suppose, to be held sacred from intrusion. 

It is,strange enough that, in many instances, Religion is made the 
stalking-horse for the system of exclusion of which I complain, and you 
are denounced as little better than an idolater if you think of a country 
excursion on a Sunday ; as if religious feeling, and abstract love of the 
Creator, are not as likely to take possession of one’s mind when listening 
amidst sunshine, and flowers, and all sweet and pleasant sights and 
sounds, to the innocent creatures of God, the blackbird or the lark, sing- 
ing their unpremeditated hymns of natural inspiration, as when seated 
beneath the loftiest roof that ever ascended at the bidding of man, unra- 
velling the mazy intricacies of the profoundest discourse ever delivered 
on either side of any question by the Reverend Doctor Philpotts, or lulled 
by the sweetest organ ever built by Flight and Robson. 

Let us away, then, to the south: the wildest mountains of Cork and 
Kerry are as familiar to me as the Burlington Arcade to Pea-green 
Hayne, or Regent-street to a Half-pay ; and although I have not the 
honour to be a sworn Whiteboy, yet I can count amongst my acquaint- 
ances many distinguished members of that respectable fraternity. More- 
over, I am very sufficiently versed in traditional lore; so that I flatter 
myself I am not unequal to the task of guiding you into the heart of that 
region of mystery and adventure, where George the Fourth and Captain 
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Rock hold divided sway. Let us go then—but not to-day—not 
to-day. 

To-day, while the dull rain is falling, and the lagging wind is moan- 
ing through the trees, and the drift creeps heavily along the sullen 
waters, let us sit by the fire, and tell old tales—spin yarns, as we say at 
sea—for, amongst my other accomplishments, I am an amateur sailor. I 
will call up, from the depths of my memory, some of the countless wild 
and gloomy legends, which in Ireland cling to every hill and glen, every 
rock and ruin—from the Causeway to Cape Clear—and you shall half 
believe in spirits before I have done. I promise to you that I have not 
the least intention of using either order, method, or connected system 
in my narration. I intend to follow the vagrant ignis fatuus of my own 
fancy, skipping from one county to another, just as said fancy shall think 
eng to bid me. My mind is, at this present moment, too full of rest- 
ess indolence either to remain quiet on the one hand, or to choose its 
own course on the other. Dim recollections of bygone scenes and sha- 
dowy tales of diablerie, and chivalrie, and antient wars, and fierce baro- 
nial feuds, are flitting slowly before me, in orderly disorder, like phan- 
toms ina magic glass; and all I ean do at present is to catch and 
embody a few of them for you. So pray bend down your stately reason 
for a while, like a tall lawyer I know of, when he puts himself upon a 
civil equality with a stunted client, and looks, as he bends to lend a sym- 
pathetic ear to the wrongs of the pigmy litigant, his white wig curling 
round his solemn face, and his long black gown drooping around him, 
like an aged giantess condoling with a wayward dwarf. Do now, like a 
kind Reader as you are, resign yourself to that species of voluntary illu- 
sion which legendary lore requires ; and let us talk of ghosts, and pro- 
phecies, and haunted ruins. 


oe 


Red Gap Inn. 

I remember well how strongly my boyish feelings were excited at 
reading the narrative of Raymond’s escape from the murderous inn- 
keeper, in Lewis’s romance of “ The Monk.” His version of the story 
has nearly faded from my memory ; but the circumstances upon which 
he founded it are said to have occurred in Ireland, and, wild and impro- 
bable as they are, you shall have them, verbatim, as they are related upon 
the spot ; and, moreover, I am not to blame if you think fit to believe 
them, inasmuch as I give up my authority—and Lord Lyndhurst himself 
could ask no more. My informant’s name is Catherine Flynn. 

As you go from Kilcullen Bridge to Carlow, about three miles on 
— road there stands, and barely stands, a ruined house. The situation 

as nothing particularly striking about it; the country is open and 
thinly cultivated, and a faint outline of hills is visible in the distance ; 
but you may guess that, some seventy or eighty years ago, when the 
system of travelling was so imperfect, even in England, that a journey 
from York to London was thought more of than a trip, now-a-days, from 
the Golden Cross, Charing Cross, to Tobolsk, or Ekaterinesklopfponski, 
or any other locale, with a sweet-sounding name, under the benign sway 
of the Emperor of All the Russias, that this same mansion looked bleak 
enough, on a winter’s evening, in wild, depopulated Ireland. 

The travellers in Ireland, in those times, were persons whom business 
would not suffer to stay at home. Nobody thought of whisking from one 
end of the island to the other, to look at a waterfall or a lake: the time 
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had not arrived when one post-captain (a good title, by the way) would 
start off—all the offices having declined insuring his toes and fingers, at 
any premium—to pay a morning Visit to a polar bear ; and another, 
excusing himself from the Horticultural Féte, accept an invitation to a 
déjetiné a la fourchette from the Esquimaux, the world seeing nothing 
extraordinary in the thing all the while. De gustibus nil disputandem. 
However, give me the box-seat on the Limerick coach, in preference to 
an outside on an iceberg, any day in the year. 

There were no Limerick coaches, however, in the days I speak of; 
every one travelled on his own account, and, in consequence of the 
unsettled and impoverished state of the country, the transmission of 
money especially was attended with considerable danger. The ruin to 
which my story clings, is now 
a solitary spot as Sorrow could desire ; 


For nodding to the fall is each crumbling wall, 
And the roof is scathed with fire. 





It was then, however, a substantial-looking inn: the proprietor was a 
farmer, as well as an inn-keeper ; and although no particular or satis- 
factory reason could be assigned for it, beyond vague and uncertain 
rumours, he was by no means a favourite with his neighbours. He had 
little, indeed, of the Boniface about him ; dark, sullen, and down-look- 
ing, he never appeared, even to a guest, unless when specially called for, 
much less to a thirsty brother farmer or labourer, passing his heavy, 
old-fashioned door, to ask him to taste his home-brewed ale or usque- 
baugh ; yet the man was well to pass in the world, and with the aid of 
three or four hulking sons, and a heartbroken drudge of a wife, managed 
his farm and his inn, so as to pay his way at fair and market, and “ hold 
his own,” as the saying is, in the country. For all that, there were 
those who did not stick to say that more travellers went to his inn at 
night than ever left it in the morning ; and one or two who remembered 
him in his early days, before he had learned to mask the evil traits of 
his character by a, Sek and reserve, would not have taken the broad 
lands of the Geraldines of Leinster to pass a night in the best bed-room 
in his house ;—no, no—they would rather take chance in the Bog of 
Allen, for that matter. 

A severe storm, however, compelled a traveller to halt there one even- 
ing, although he had originally intended to get further on his journey, 
before he put up for the night. Not that he had any suspicion of the place ; 
on the contrary, he thought it rather a comfortable, quiet-looking con- 
cern; and, turning from the lowering, inhospitable sky, and wishing the 
pitiless driving sleet good night, he rode into the inn-yard, saying in his 
own mind, “ I may go further, and fare worse.” Now I am of a very 
different opinion. 

It was late in the evening, and late in the year—no matter about dates, 
[ am not particular. So the traveller (who, being a merciful man, was 
merciful to his beast), having seen his horse fed, and carefully laid up 
for the night, thought it high time to look after himself, as to both his 
outward and inward man. Accordingly, throwing his saddle-bags over 
his arm, he walked into the inn-kitchen, in those days the most com- 
fortable winter apartment in the house, to thaw himself at the huge fire, 
and give the customary mandates: concerning supper and bed—to say 
nothing of a bottle of good old wine, then to be found in every inn in 
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Ireland. This feat accomplished, away he stalked to his own apart- 
ment—jackboots, silver-headed riding-whip, cloak and all— followed 
close by a terrier dog, who had been lying at the kitchen fire when he 
came in, but who now kept sniffing and ‘smelling at his heels every 
step of the way up stairs. 

When he had reached his room, and had disencumbered himself of 
his heavy riding gear, the dog at once leaped upon him with a cry of 
joy ; and he immediately recognized an old favourite, whom he had lost 
in Dublin a year or two before ; wondering, at the same time, how he 
had got so far into the country, and why he had not known him before. 
When the landlord entered the room with supper, the traveller claimed 
his dog, and expressed his determination to bring him on with him to 
Cork, whither he was bound. The host made not the slightest objection, 
merely observing, that he had bought him from a Dublin carrier, who, 
he supposed, had found him in the streets. That point settled, the tra- 
veller dismissed his landlord for the night, with directions to cause him 
to be called betimes in the morning: the man smiled darkly, and 
withdrew. 

The traveller made himself as comfortable as he could, with the aid 
of a good supper and a cheerful fire, not forgetting his lost-and-found 
companion, until, after some time, finding that the wine ran low, and 
that a certain disposition to trace castles and abbeys in the glowing 
recesses of the burning turf,* was creeping over him—that is to say, in 
plain English, catching himself nodding over the fire—he thought it best 
to transfer his somnolency to a well-curtained bed that stood invitingly 
in a recess of the room. 

As he proceeded to undress, the anxiety and agitation of his dog 
attracted his attention, and at last fairly aroused him, sleepy as he was, 
though he could in no way account for it. The animal ran backward and 
forward from him to the bed, and as he laid aside each article of cloth- 
ing, fetched it to him again, with the most intelligent and beseeching 
gestures ; and when, to satisfy the poor creature, as well as to discover 
if possible, what he wanted and meant, he resumed some portion of his 
dress, nothing could equal his joy. Strange suspicions began to flash 
across the traveller’s mind; he ran over every circumstance, even the 
minutest, which had occurred since he entered the inn; and now that 
his attention was excited, it did strike him that, after making every 
allowance for boorishness, and rusticity, and sullenness of temper, there 
was more of the gaoler than of the innkeeper in the bearing and deport- 
ment of his silent host: he remembered, too, how heavily the miserable- 
looking, haggard wife had sighed, while she looked at his own burly 
figure as he stood by the fire, as though she sorrowed over a victim whom 
she could not save ; and, lastly, and above all, he pondered on the 
ominous smile with which the innkeeper received his directions to be 
awakened early in the morning. 

Meanwhile the indefatigable dog was busied in pulling off the bed- 
clothes as well as his strength would permit ; and when his master went 
to his assistance, what was his horror at seeing, beneath clean sheets and 
well-arranged blankets, a bed and mattress literally dyed with dark-red 
stains of blood! Though a man of peaceful habits, he knew as little of 
fear as most people, and the exigency of the moment roused every energy 





* In most paris of Ircland, peat, or as we call it, turf, is used for fuel. 
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of his mind: he deliberately locked the door, examined the walls to 
see if there was any private entrance, looked to the priming of his pistols, 
and then stood prepared to abide by whatever might come, and to sell his 
life as dearly as he could. 

The dog watched him intently until his preparations were completed ; 
and then, having assured himself that his movements were observed by 
his master, he jumped once more on the fatal bed; then, after lying 
down for an instant, as if in imitation of the usual posture of a person 
composing himself to sleep, he suddenly changed his mind, as it were, 
sprang hastily to the floor, and stood, with eyes fixed and ears erect, in 
an attitude of most intense attention, watching the bed itself, and nothing 
else. The traveller, in the meantime, never stirred from the spot, though 
his eyes naturally followed those of the dog ; and for a time every thing 
was as still as the grave, and not a stir nor a breath brake the stillness of 
the room, or interrupted the silence of the mute pair. At last a slight 
rustling sound was heard in the direction of the bed: the dog, with ears 
cocked and tail slightly moving, looked up at his master, as if to make 
sure that he was attentive, and in an instant the bed was seen descending 
swiftly and stealthily through the yawning floor, while a strong light 
flashed upward into the room. Nota second was to be lost. The tra- 
veller dashed open the window, and leaped into the yard, followed b 
his faithful companion. Another moment, and, without giving himself 
any trouble on the score of a saddle, he was on the back of his horse, as 
fast a hunter as any in Leinster, and scouring away for life and death on 
the road to Kilcullen, followed by a train as pitiless as that which hurried 
from Kirk Alloway after poor Tam O’Shanter. 

You may be sure he spared neither whip, spur, nor horseflesh ; and, 
thanks to Providence and a good steed, he reached Kilcullen in safety. 
The authorities secured the villainous host and his accomplice sons, and 
the infuriated peasantry gave the fatal inn and its bloody secrets to the 
flames. 

There is the story ; and if it be true, I can only say that I wish 
I knew where I could get one of the breed of the traveller’s terrier, for 
love or money. 








The Man with the White Horse. 

Since we are upon the subject of popular legends, I cannot help telling 
you a case which occurred within my own knowledge; partly within 
my own recollection, in which a prediction was verified in a manner so 
striking and remarkable, as to deserve the attention and surprise even of 
the most incredulous. 

Early in the last century, a certain antique mansion-house in the county 
of Kildare was the residence of an elderly gentleman, of singular and 
eccentric habits. Some said that in his youth he had been concerned in 
“the troubles,” as they are called, of the Revolution of 1688; and, 
indeed, I remember to have seen some of the brass money, with which 
his loyalty was said to have been rewarded by that worthy and generous 
monarch, James the Second. Some said that he had been crossed in 
love, as well as disappointed in politics: at all events, he had long retired 
from public life, and even from private politics ; and having no relatives 
to look after his wealth, which was reputed to be considerable, he was 
suffered to glide quietly out of the recollection of his neighbours, and to 
indulge, without interruption, in all the moods and tenses of misanthropy 
and old bachelorism. 
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His prime-minister was a sour, vinegar-faced, griping steward, who 
grew by degrees in the confidence of the old man, so as to become, as it 
were, his representative in all matters of business connected with the 
world and the social system—a sort of maire du palais, in fact, by whose 
intermediation he was relieved of all that might interrupt his moody 
dreams, or break the even tenor of his sombre and secluded life. 

Matters stood thus, when, one morning, the old gentleman was seen to 
issue forth, mounted upon a white horse, almost as old and misanthropic 
as himself, to enjoy the only indulgence his habits permitted—namely, a 
solitary ride along the most unfrequented roads in his neighbourhood. So 
completely had he withdrawn from all communion with his kind, that his 
appearance excited no more attention among the peasantry than that of 
the quiet silent animal he bestrode ; and he was suffered to glide along 
the lonesome bridle-paths which he loved to haunt, without even the usual 
courtesy of a passing salute, inasmuch as it was discovered by experience 
that said courtesy might just as well be bestowed upon an ass or a cow, 
for all the notice or return it met with. One thing, however, might be 
depended on—* the world forgetting by the world forgot,’—the old 
gentleman was pretty sure to remember his dinner ; and duly, as the 
hour arrived for that refection, his household, such as it was, might 
expect to see him pacing up the grass-grown avenue which led to his 
solitary abode. 

Wisely has it been remarked by somebody or other, that there is 
nothing certain in this world—a remark to the truth of which a glance 
at the Gazette compels many a rueful assent, and of which the household 
aforesaid found the value on the day I speak of; for though, reasoning 
from past experience, when they saw their silent master wend his way, 
they counted upon his return with as much certainty as upon that of the 
gloomy evening, with its sullen shadows, and made their preparations 
accordingly ; yet they were destined to be disappointed. The evening 
came, to be sure, and the fire blazed, and the candles burned, and the 
dinner smoked ; but the man of silence returned no more—neither he 
nor his white horse were ever seen nor heard of from that day to this. 

In our times, God be praised! no gentleman whatever—no matter 
how silent he may be, can walk off the stage of life without making 
some noise. Hand-bills will describe him from top to toe, carefully 
noting all those little imperfections of person, and peculiarities of bear- 
ing, voice, and manner, which he, the proprietor, had fondly hoped to 
gloss over—to slur, as it were—to carry off with that easy grace which 
every body thinks he possesses :—as thus— 


Mysterious Disappearance ! 


Left his lodgings, 937, Strand, on Saturday, 16th ult., at eight o’clock 


in the evening, a little in liquor, and has not since been heard of, 


AN ELDERLY GENTLEMAN, 

About 5 feet 1 inch in height ; head a little bald; face (especially nose) 
a little red; a little inclined to corpulency ; squinted a little with the 
right eye, and limped a little with the left leg ; stuttered a little, espe- 
cially after dinner, or when in a passion; and took a great deal of 
dark snuff, which he carried loose in his waistcoat-pocket. 


Had on 
A white hat, yellowish-white cravat, flannel under-waistcoat and drawers, 
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yarn stockings, brown cloth gaiters ; shoes very square at the toes, as 
he suffered much from corns ; grey kersymere breeches, with seven- 
pence-halfpenny in the left pocket, and a metal watch, with black 
ribbon and brass key, in the fob; black waistcoat, much stained with 
snuff; and brown coat. Is supposed to have fallen into the Thames, 
or the hands of the resurrection-men. 


A REWARD OF FIVE SHILLINGS 
will be cheerfully paid, by his disconsolate friends, to any person who 
may be able to verify either of these alarming suspicions, or otherwise 
account for his disappearance. 


Snooks, Snodgrass, Brampton, and Tooks, Printers. 
N.B. Hand-bills executed on the shortest notice. 


Then the newspapers teem with articles all headed “ Mysterious 
Disappearance ;” the police are all activity ; the river is poked from 
Hammersmith to Blackwall; lightermen are seized ; coalheavers are 
examined. The body is found at the end of two months under a barge 
near Tower Stairs ;—the coroner flies to the spot ; a jury is summoned ; 
the body is identified by a cicatrix on the top of the head, from a fall 
down stairs, after an evening spent with the Merry-go-nimble Club, a 
convivial society, of which he was a distinguished member in early life ; 
the inquest is adjourned, de dic, in diem, seven times, for the procure- 
ment of additional and important testimony, which having been 
obtained, a verdict of “ Found Drowned” is returned, to the infinite 
satisfaction and edification of all interested and concerned in the protec- 
tion of life and property, the prevention of crime, and the furtherance of 
the ends of justice: nay, all is not yet over with the defunct—little did 
he think during his swipy, gin-drinking, grass-cut-smoking, snuff- 
taking life, what posthumous distinction awaited him—what indemnity 
in fame, for insignificance in existence. We, of the magazines, write 
him up, and, with the Monthly for a recording angel, he is consecrated 
to a two-and-sixpenny immortality. 

Alas! we ordered these things not so well at our side of the water, 
in the days of which I write. The white horse and his rider returned, 
as I have said, no more ; the ominous-looking steward gave out that his 
master had gone on a long journey—of the truth of which assertion I 
make not the slightest doubt—and, of course, as in duty bound, entered 
into possession to keep all things in order until his return ; but, although 
the unsettled state of the country, the lax adminstration of the laws, and 
the small estimation in which the solitary man who had disappeared had 
been held by the neighbourhood, concurred to permit his disappearance 
to pass without legal investigation—yet a whisper of evil, a muttered 
denunciation went forth among the people. The aged peasants shook 
their heads as the steward passed, and said that ill-gotten wealth never 
throve, and that nothing would prosper with him, or his house. With 
the aristocracy of the country he of course had no footing ; and after a 
vain and ineffectual attempt to win his way by an affectation of hospi- 
tality, pompous, and overdone, as is the fashion among upstarts, he, and 
his establishment, relapsed into a gloom still deeper, and more unsocial, 
than that of his predecessor. The ominous predictions which are said to 
shadow a doomed house gathered around him and his, and woe and 
ruin were prophesied against all who meddled with any of his race, or 
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blood, or partook of his guilty prosperity, in bargain, in friendship, but 
above all in marriage. 

This man had an only child, a daughter, and secluded as she was from 
all society, by both popular opinion, and by the sour ascetic habits of 
her father, it seemed not unlikely that, in spite of her attractions as an 
heiress, the curse of old maidenhood might fall upon her, and thus the 
fatal race perish root and branch—but it fell out otherwise ; her singular 
story reached the ears of one who was entitled by prescription to defy 
the devil and all his works—a man who bore a charmed life, who was 
shielded alike by circumstances and profession from all apprehensions 
either as to this world or the next, inasmuch as he had already gone 
«deeper than ever plummet sounded” in actual practical experience of 
the evils of the one, and theoretical acquisition of a title to those of the 
other, being, at once, a pauper, a rogue, and an attorney. This esti- 
mable gentleman having nothing to lose, and as little to fear, had, of 
course, every thing to hope and gain, and despising prophecy and warn- 
ing, made up his mind to win the mysterious heiress. Introduction in 
the ordinary way was, of course, out of the question ; his intended was, 
as I have said, shut out from the world by the very circumstances which 
constituted her attraction in his eyes, oul even had the case been other- 
wise, nobody who knew him would have had the hardihood to intro- 
duce him as an eligible acquaintance, much less as a suitor, to her, or 
any one else. 

An obstacle like this, however, was a trifle to the enamoured man of 
law ; he borrowed a steed from a credulous client, taking care that it 
was not a white one, lest the colour should excite unpleasant recollec- 
tions, and commending himself to the patronage and protection of Mer- 
cury and St. Nicholas, set forth to achieve an introduction for himself. 
Arrived at the gate of his land of promise, his charger, hitherto as meek 
and patient as Rozinante himself, became suddenly unmanageable, upon 
instinct, I suppose, he reared, and kicked: and snorted, and bounded, as 
if he actually had discovered what an attorney he had got upon his 
back. The gatekeeper and family ran out to see what was the matter, 
and just as they appeared, down came the adventurous equestrian at their 
feet. When the compassionate group raised him from the ground, he, 
in a faint voice, begged to be carried to their master’s house, as he felt 
so ill from the effects of the fall he had received, that he was utterly 
unable to proceed ; his request was accordingly complied with, and a 
few minutes found him languidly reclining on a sofa, under the pitying 
eye of the gentle object of his wishes, and ready to be fallen in love with 
after the most approved fashion.—They were married of course. 

They were married, and, to all appearance, their situation was as pros- 

rous as heart could wish. The unjust steward was called to account for 
his stewardship before One from whose eye no secrets are hid; and the 
fatal possessions of “the man with the white horse” passed into the hands 
of his son-in-law, without inquiry or dispute. The story began to die in 
the country ; the new possessor was of a gay and hilarious temperament, 
and that goes a great way to conciliate the world, worthless and unprin- 
cipled as he undeniably was; at all events he was a good-humoured 
rogue, and cheated facetiously, and the ludicrous trick by which he had 
won the hand of the heiress, formed, by antagonism as it were, a sort of 
set off in his favour against the ghostly suspicions which rested on the 
memory of her father. In his case there was no foul practice against life, 
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and, indeed, the only point of resemblance between the two was, that 
as one horse had carried off the original proprietor, another animal of 
the same species, as if anxious to make restitution, had replaced him by 
trotting up with the present, and throwing him down in his stead: an 
instance of honest sagacity not to be surpassed in the Percy Anecdotes. 
The wealthy attorney cast the slough of his profession, and soared into 
the upper regions of society as a magistrate and a sportsman; a nume-~ 
rous family grew up around him, and he embarked, with every prospect 
of success, in various thriving speculations ; but, like death in the Apo- 
calypse, the rider on the pale horse followed his footsteps, and threw his 
shadow over the fate and fortunes of him and his. Nothing that he 
touched throve with him: the very speculations by which others made 
wealth failed in his hands, and plunged him into embarrassments ; the 
paths by which others advanced to eminence led him to ruin; his pro- 
perty melted away from him like snow from a hill side ; he returned to 
his profession, he practised every art and mystery of attorneyism to 
retrieve his fortunes—all was in vain. His family—I knew them well— 
according as they grew up they were provided for, as the phrase goes, 
in marriage—woe to the house into which they entered—woe to the man 
who clasped hands with one of the race. The eldest son was said to 
resemble his grandfather the steward more than any of the rest, and he 
rather piqued himself upon imitating his stewardlike habits of accuracy 
in keeping minute accounts and so forth ; at all events, he certainly 
inherited the largest portion of the cold villainy of his character, and, if 
old saws are to be believed, of the blasting influence of his destiny. 
After ruining the once happy and prosperous family into which he mar- 
ried, by involving them in an inextricable labyrinth of law, after embez- 
zling enough of their property to have secured a handsome indepen- 
dence, poverty and disease have at last overtaken him together, and he 
is now, in middle age, a conscience-stricken valetudinarian, of whom 
you would say, in spite of yourself, as you passed him in the street, 
“there goes a doomed man.” 

The daughters—kind, domestic, gentle girls they were—each after 
ach they married, as I have said, and under favourable auspices, as one 
would think, but as the youthful establishment of each grew up, it 
seemed as if a germ of misfortune, a principle of decay was implanted 
in their very nature, like a canker in a young tree—nothing prospered 
with them—all went wrong. 

I dare say by this time you think me a superstitious fool, and, to tell 
you the truth, I care very little whether you do or not. I know very 
well that all tellers of ghost stories, and such like, are listened to in this 
workday world rather incredulously ; but remember that I have not 
asked you to assent to the popular explanation of the strange circum- 
stances I have related: and prebably, in your opinion, the dishonesty 
and treachery of father and son account sufficiently, in the ordinary 
course of events, for the downfall of all who had the misfortune of being 
connected with them, without requiring the aid of supernatural inter- 
ference. There are the facts, I can vouch for ‘hem, and you are welcome 
to collate and explain them as you think fit: all I can tell you is, that 
never was coincidence more literal than that between the prediction and 
the subsequent facts ; misfortune and ill luck have trod upon the heels 
of the descendants of the unjust steward, and all who were unhappy 
enough to form any alliance with them, down to this very hour ; the 
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ill-gotten property is scattered, as it were, to the winds of heaven, and 
the peasant, as he tells the story, points to its fulfilment in the ruined 
mansion of “the man with the white horse.” 


—_—— 


The Devil's Mill. 

About six miles to the westward of Dublin stands the village of 
Lucan, “ noted,” as the Post Chaise Companion has it, “ for its medicinal 
spring, the waters of which are of great efficacy in — disorders,” that 
is to say, it is a pretty rural retirement, where people of fashion, in 
former times, when there were people of fashion in Dublin, used to 
recover from the effects of the dissipation of the season, by keeping 
regular hours, and taking regular exercise, through romantic woodland 
‘scenes, and ina mild salubrious climate, though they invariably attri- 
buted their cure to a pint of cold clear water (as agreeable in taste and 
smell as the washings of a gun), by them taken twice a day. 

The low road to Lucan is a beautiful drive, passing through the 
Pheenix Park, with its place of arms, the fifteen acres, where more duels 
have been fought than upon any given spot on the face of the globe, 
and the Strawberry Banks, whence Dublin is supplied with that fruit, 
and where, in the pleasant days of summer, the citizens ruralize, after 
the fashion of their brethren of Cockaigne, amongst the Arcadian groves 
of Hampstead and Richmond Hill. Winding onward through rich mea- 
dows, and sunny slopes, and gradually losing sight of all that can remind 
you of the city, the road reaches the Liffey, there a dark, rapid, and 
sullen-looking stream, overshadowed by tall trees, and embosomed 
among gloomy superstitious groves, and silent upland pastures, that 
shut out all distant views, and preserve unbroken the character of the 
place. A little farther on, where the shadows fall deepest over river 
and road, the troubled voice of the stream, at once mournful and com- 
plaining, gives token that its course is ruffled by some impediment, and 
there, half overcome by the indefatigable waters, lie certain antique 
walls, and a ruined wear, denominated by the peasantry “ The Devil’s 
Mill.” A gloomy spot it is, that lonesome road, with its nodding spectral 
trees, when an autumn evening is falling around you, and closing in the 
view with its thin gray pall; when the chafed torrent is raving and 
groaning through the dim-seen ruins, as if anxious to shake off their 
load, and sweep them headlong from its path; and when the wild 
legend, to which they owe their name, arises in your mind. Many and 
many a time have I heard it, with the woods of L——town right before 
me, and the work of the fiendish architect beneath my feet, as I sat on 
the twisted root of one of the venerable trees ; while with that air of 
undoubting implicit belief which lends a peculiar interest to all Irish 
legends, whether humorous or tragic (for your narrator delivers them 
to you, no matter how extravagant, as if he believed every jot and tittle 
of them from the bottom of his soul), some patriarch of the neigh- 
bouring village pointed out the various localities of the story. Here 
it is for you. 

In the old-world times of the Charles’ and James’, ay, up to the mid- 
dle of the last century, the Irish nobility were a fierce and lawless race, 
little resembling their contemporary brethren of England, in manners or 
habits, and preserving much of the feudal sway of the days of the 
Henrys and Edwards, together with no small portion of the rude pomp 
and stern aristocratic bearing, consequent upon that system, Between 
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them and their vassals “there was a great gulf fixed,” and I could tell 
you tales for a twelvemonth, of their desperate feats in drinking, hunt- 
ing, courtship, and duelling, gathered from the descendants of those 
very vassals, and handed down in fear and wonder from father to son: 
somewhat distorted, perhaps, by reason of the wide separation I have 
alluded to between the castes, but yet possessing strong traits of charac- 
ter, national and individual, and, like all other traditional tales, shadow- 
ing out real events of by-gone times, even in their wildest flights. The 
memory of many a noble, of the times I speak of, is tainted with the 
charge of league and compact with the powers of darkness; and I do 
not wonder at it: the miserable country was convulsed by civil wars of 
the most unsparing nature, and torn to the very vitals by every con- 
ceivable alternation of unflinching pitiless cruelty, as either party was 
hurried along by the tide of fortune, evil or good, by the headlong fury 
of victory or defeat ; and it is in no way strange that the scared pea- 
santry, as they beheld with awe and wonder the excesses of their supe- 
riors, should attribute them to a deeper influence than the mere ordinary 
passions of human nature, and that they should see in the wild unnatural 
merriment of their midnight festivities, as well as in the sweeping fury 
of their partizan warfare, the workings of the inspiration of the spirit 
of evil, rather than the mere abuse of sensual pleasures and lawless 
ower. 

Among the latest who fell under the heavy imputation I have described, 
was a former possessor of the beautiful, though sombre-looking, seat, 
whose ancient trees overshadow the road at the spot where the scene of 
my legend is laid. The mansion and demesne then bore the name of 
L town, from the family to which it belonged ; its present proprie- 
tor, however, has called it Woodlands, and, while in his hands, I will 
warrant it from witnessing any feats which may require either the head 
or the heart of the daring few, who at any time have been suspected of 
encountering the dwellers in the dark abodes, though, to tell the truth, 
his father might have been in possession of the philosopher’s stone, for 
aught I can say to the contrary, inasmuch as he commenced his career 
as a flying stationer, that is to say, an itinerant vender of pamphlets, 
and died a member of parliament worth half a million sterling. 

It is said that one of the L—— family (the former possessors of the 
estate) shewed William the Third the passage across the Boyne ; at all 
events, without pretending to investigate that point of history, I can 
only say, that there are few names to which the Irish peasant attaches 
such deep damnation, and which he pronounces with such a fervour of 
hatred and horror as that of L . 

At the time I speak of, the L—— of the day seemed fairly deter- 
mined to earn in his own person all the anathemas which the people 
had ever poured out upon his race; he drank like a Frey Graf of the 
fourteenth century—he rode like the wild huntsman—he was the first 
and the last in the revel and the field, and though frequently engaged 
in the sanguinary duels of the period, as well as in all other hazardous 
exploits, that seemed to promise a short and speedy termination to his 
fierce career, yet he ever escaped unhurt, as if he bore a charmed life ; 
but of all the passions which swayed his mind by turns, that of play 
seemed the master, and the ruler: for this he would sacrifice all else 
besides, and night and day, when the fit was upon him, lights danced, 
and rafters rang, and the very owls and ravens whooped and croaked as 
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the voices of his fierce companions and of himself broke through the 
stillness of the antique mansion, and the solemn woods, with song, and 
shout, and blasphemous incantation, as the shifting luck at dice or cards 
stirred their spirits, and chafed their blood. 

On a November night, when the groaning trees bowed beneath the 
storm, and the Liffey, swelled by the mountain rains, swept through the 
vale in a dark brown flood, that threatened to carry every obstacle 
before it, from Lucan to Dublin Bay, the usual party was assembled at 
play in L——town. It seemed as if the night had lent a portion of its 
darkness and fury to their spirits and demeanour; they drank, and 

. played, and shouted, as if bent upon rivalling the storm without ; and 
ever as the lightning flashed, and the thunder roared, they mocked the 
elemental strife in their impious songs and ribald jests. As though, 
in very deed, the powers of nature were moved at their audacity, it 
seemed as if the storm increased in intensity, and concentrated around 
the house, until at last even the boldest of them thought they could 
distinguish hoarse yelling voices mingling with the midnight blast, and 
ghastly faces leering through the windows, and furious eyes glaring out 
of the darkness, as the livid lightning flashed through the gloom, like 
the banner of the accursed host; crash after crash of thunder pealed 
through the very room with every flash, until at last, a globe of fire, the 
brightest, the most terrible that ever eye beheld, leaped right among 
them, dazzling them for an instant with its intolerable hight, and leaving 
them the next, in the darkness and the silence of the grave. 

The host was the first to start up and thunder to the servants for 
lights, and when the affrighted menials came, it was an altered scene 
which presented itself ; the tables had been upset, and the lights extin- 
guished by the explosion of the thunderbolt, though none of the guests 
were hurt. But on collecting their scattered senses, and looking around, 
they all perceived, with a shudder, that a stranger was added to their 
company. Now, though at the first glance, he was to all appearance no 
more than a middle aged man, dressed in black, yet, as they looked at 
him, they could see that the outline of his figure wavered and flickered, 
as if traced upon a mist ; and in his eye there was something so fiendish 
and withering that the boldest heart grew cold before his glance, nay, 
the very storm itself seemed to dwell around, or emanate from him, for ever 
as he moved in his chair, though every motion seemed studied, and 
subdued, as he turned and bowed in token of recognition to one after 
another of the silent group, floor, walls, and ceiling trembled and shook 
as if the mansion was about to come down, and bury them in its ruins. 

L was a bold hearted man, and though daunted by what he saw, 
and well he might be, he was the first of the party to recover himself 
sufficiently to speak; he demanded the name and purpose of the intruder 
—there was a pause before the stranger replied, then mastering an 
obvious inclination to laugh, which gave a yet wilder and more unna- 
tural air to his countenance, he coolly replied, ‘‘ That he was right well 
known to every individual in the honourable company, and that he was 
the guest of their host, by regular invitation, given so very lately, and 
acceded to by them so unanimously, that he could not help wondering 
at the strange reception they gave him”—and with this, after another 
withering glance round the circle, he looked downward at his own feet ; 
all eyes followed his, and all recognized with horror the fatal hoof—in 
ireland, as in Germany, the infallible mark of the devil: for disguise the 
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rest of his person as he may, it seems he never parts with or conceals 
that. The company, with one accord, fled from the room. 

In the neighbourhood of L——town lived a clergyman, renowned for 
his piety ; and little as the inmates of that mansion thought of him in 
their blasphemous revelry, and much as they were accustomed to scorn 
his ghostly counsels on ordinary occasions, yet now, in the hour of 
supernatural peril, he was called for by all, as the only champion who 
had a chance of success against their dangerous enemy. He came at 
once, and, without the slightest hesitation, committed himself alone 
with the evil one. Of the particulars of their interview little is known ; 
as the legend draws near its close it waxes dim and faint, like an inco- 
herent dream. The demon, avowing his errand, boldly declared that 
he came for him who had summoned him, and that he would not depart 
without him, unless compelled by a superior power. Strong as were 
the exorcisms of the virtuous priest, yet the fiend, armed with the guilt 
of his summoner, as with a delegated commission of vengeance, stood 
upon his right. At length a species of compromise was effected: the 
demon consented to forego his claim for the present, out of compliment 
to the merit and skill of his antagonist, rather than upon compulsion, 
and through fear of his exorcisms, but only on condition that a task 
should be assigned to him which he could not perform. Now every 
child (in Ireland at least) knows, that if you try skill with the devil, 
endeavour to puzzle him, and fail in the attempt, you pay for the failure 
and become his victim, by virtue of a kind of satanic forfeiture of recog- 
nizance. The aged priest pondered for an instant, and listened to the 
raging torrent as it swept along in its strength, and he knew by the 
sounding roar that the stream, which in summer glides pleasantly 
through greenwood and pasture, just deep enough to shelter the nimble 
trout in its transparent eddies, was now careering from mountain and 
swamp, armed with the fury of a hundred midnight torrents, and sweep- 
ing cabin and peasant, cattle and stock, from its downward path, like 
any other pitiless conqueror. The old man’s eye lighted up with the 
hope of bafling the subtle fiend, and he chuckled at the thought of giv- 
ing him enough of cold water for once in his life, as he bade him filter 
the swollen river with dam and wear, and build a substantial mill in the 
midst of the torrent. 

Lamp grew dim, and tempest was hushed, and lightning crept back 
into the bosom of the cloud, and the old priest hid his face between his 
hands! as with fantastic and unholy gestures, and forbidden words of 
power, the evil spirit summoned his brethren around him ; and the roof 
rang once more with peals of fiendish laughter, as they listened to the 
simple task of the priest, and vanished to perform it. Like the tall 
piles that arise at the bidding of sleep in a troubled dream, or the fan- 
tastic architecture one constructs in the western clouds of the evening 
sky, the affrighted exorciser could see by a lurid light, as of a mighty 
furnace, the mill arising through the cleft waters, as with jest, and song, 
and damned merriment, the busy demons plied their task ; then came a 
glare of brightest light, the throng broke, and fell back, the work was 
finished, and wheel and hopper clanked, and banged through the hushed 
night. The priest’s heart died within him at every stroke—“ Heaven be 
good to me!” said he ; “ what will become of me?” for he thought on the 
well-known consequences of failing in an attempt to puzzle the devil.— 
“ What next?” said the stranger, impatiently—-‘ what next?” and his 
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brow darkened, and his eyes glared wolfishly at the poor priest.— 
«« Sancte Johanne ora pro me—Beati Apostoli, orate pro me”’—“ Give me 
work,” shouted the evil one, his form dilating as his human disguise 
gave way before his fiendish rage—‘“ Give me work, I want no prayers, 
—you promised me work—keep your word or look to yourself.” Just at 
that instant a saving thought flashed across the mind of the terrified old 
man: he remembered the well known crux, which at various times has 
posed the most intelligent and dextrous devils in Pandemonium ; and 
with a long-drawn gasp, like that of one who had just been snatched 
from the devouring sea, “ You want work,” said he, “do you? be off 
with yourself, then, to the Bull of Clontarf*—the blessed saints be 
praised that put it into my head—and make me a three-plie cable of the 
sand of the sea. And hark ye,” said he, his spirits rising at the blank 
disappointed look of his enemy, “ you needn’t be in such a hurry with 
this job, the day’s long, and the wages are small.” The baffled demon 
vanished with a howl. 

And now farewell to Lucan, with its long-drawn vistas of solemn 
woods, its mazy river, and atrabilious-looking water drinkers ; cross as 
they seemed, many a pleasant day I have passed among them in merry 
childhood, wondering all the while how they could look so sad and yel- 
low, while the swift river sparkled, and the sweet birds sang, and the 
trees blossomed around them ; but I have eaten of the fruit of know- 


ledge of good and evil since those times, and I wonder no more. 
J. R. O. 





LONDON ANOMALIES, 
BY HUDIBRAS, JUNIOR. 


Ou! London’s a comical place, 
In which comical people do dwell ; 
Where comical streets you may trace, 
And comical things the folks sell : 
And what is more comical still, 
Although it seems nearly a fiction, 
Each street with its name chimes so ill, 
That the whole is a plump contradiction. 


First Cheapside is known to be dear ; 
Wood-street is all stones, bricks, and mortar ; 
In Milk-street the people drink beer ; 
In Beer-lane they've nothing but water ; 
In the Poultry no fowls you will see, 
You need not go there for conviction ; 
In Love-lane the folks disagree ; — 
Thus the whole is a plump contradiction. 


On Saffron-hill every thing’s brown ; 
In Cow-cross you seldom see cattle ; 
In Water-lane no one can drown ; 
In Angel-court, Lord, what a prattle ! 
In Honey-lane there's not a bee, 
Although Drones there may meet no restriction ; 
In Orchard-street grows not a tree ;— 
Thus the whole is a plump contradiction ! 


* A sand bank in Dublin Bay. 
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In Fieet-street the coaches go slow ; 
Racket-court is quite peaceful and quiet ; 
You'll find not an arrow at Bow, 
And Paradise-street is all riot ; 
Still-alley is pestered with noise, 
Which the neighbours all find an affliction ; 
In Lad-lane are very few boys ;— 
Thus the whole is a plump contradiction ! 


The New River head is its tail; 
Mount Pleasant with mud is offensive ; 
In New-street they sell things quite stale ; 
Little Britain is very extensive ; 
That the New Road is o/d is quite true, 
In Truth-street live dealers in fiction ; 
While O/d-street is looking quite new ;— 
Thus the whole is a plump contradiction ! 


Mount-street as a pancake is flat, 
And Hiil-street is all on a level ; 
While Green-street’s as black as your hat, 
And Down-street’s as rough as the devil ; 
In Golden-lane some keep a pig, 
In spite of Mic. Taylor's restriction ; 
In Bush-lane you can't see a (wig ;— 
Thus the whole is a plump contradiction ! 


In Whych-street folks live any how, 
In Zdle-lane all by their /abour ; 
In Field-lane there ne’er was a plough ; 
In Friendly-court none knows his neighbour ; 
In St. James's lives many a true Greek, 
For young opulent boobies’ affliction ; 
In Greek-street but broad Scotch they speak ;— 
Thus the whole is a plump contradiction! 


In Rider-street all people walk ; 
In Walker’s-court some keep their trotters ; 
In Dumb-alley all the folks talk ; 
In King-street there are treason and plotters. 
Then, ye Streets, Lanes, and Alleys, adieu ! 
Like your dwellers, you're all but a fiction 
For search London life through and through, 
"Tis all but a plump contradiction ! 
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THE ENGLISH AND IRISH CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT. 


Tuar some changes in church matters are brewing, we suppose no 
man who has his senses can doubt. What the nature of the changes 
may be, is still in the bosom of those gentlemen who have so handsomely 
vindicated to themselves the title of the “ Inscrutables ;” nor are we at 
all inclined to approach the depths of their mystery. We have no fear 
that the matter will sleep ; nor that, when all is ripe, there will be any 
great modesty of concealment. The Whitehall preachers are gone; a 
very proper performance, for anything that we can venture to say. The 
Commission for altering the Ecclesiastical Laws, may be moving with 
the deliberate majesty of church work ; or sweeping on with the brilliant 
rapidity of the pas de charge. But of this, too, we say nothing. The order 
for the return of all the members of ali the multifarious sects that “ rave, 
recite, and madden through the land,” is in full action ; and we shall, of 
course, have it on the table of Parliament, and a formidable muster-roll 
it will be! All those things may be among the most innocent casualties 
imaginable ; but their coincidence is curious. Yet, however, as premises 
may be harmless, conclusions may be the contrary, we leave the draw- 
ing of them to those whom it may concern. 

Our present employment is to give some of the facts touching the 
present state of the livings, patrons, and appointments, of the Church. 

The use of an Establishment for Religion, depends upon the obvious 
grounds, that religion is essential to the good order of a state. Its value 
to the individual is a different consideration, and a higher one, as con- 
nected with the hope of futurity. But the public value of religion 
consists in its rendering the governed properly subordinate to the gover- 
nors—in its extinction of turbulence, rapacity, and bloodshed—and its 
general disposal of the people to live peaceably, and be content with 
their own. 

As it is to be presumed that the legislator chooses for the best, he 
will not select a bad religion where he may have the power to select a 
good one ; or he will select that for his establishment which is already 
the religion of the intelligent majority, and which is therefore likely to 
be the one best suited, at least in its forms, to the habits asglminds of 
the nation, or perhaps the only one which they will receive. To perpe- 
tuate the religion, he gives it “ an Establishment,” or regular form and 
substantial system of offices, duties, and income ; thereby providing for 
the rising up of a succession of ministers, and pledging the power of the 
state to its protection and permanency. 

The more detailed uses of church establishments (and we do not limit 
the term to the Church of England) are to be found,— 

—In the protection which their creeds and authenticated forms of doc- 
trine, and the necessary education, decorum, and public responsibility 
of their ministers, provide against the extravagancies of fanaticism; a 
service of singular value, when we recollect that fanaticism has had fre- 
quently the power of throwing whole communities into the most fatal 
confusion, besides plunging multitudes of bewildered men into the great- 
est spiritual blindness and temporal misfortune.— 

—In their provision for religious instruction ; a most important task, 
which cannot be safely left to the rude hands that would otherwise be 
ready to make it an instrument of evil; nor to the casual benevolence, 
which, however copious for 2 time, is so sure to run dry.— 
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—lIn the charities, and other dispensations for the relief of human suffer- 
ing and ignorance; the foundation of schools, of alms-houses, and the 
other means of ensuring comfort and general assistance to the poor, &c. 

The short life of man makes it necessary to provide for a succession of 
officers, in any system which it is advantageous to preserve beyond the pre- 
sent moment; but, in the church, those officers, the priesthood, must be edu- 
cated for their situation, at a considerable expense, and for many years. ‘To 
justify this expenditure of time and money, there must be an obvious per- 
manency in the offices; otherwise, the parent will not encounter the 
effort, which may be rendered useless at the very time of completion. 
Thus, the public knowledge of the permanency of the employment is 
essential to the certainty of the succession. 

In all things connected with human nature, abuses will come ; but we 
have no right to forget the good even in the fullest consciousness of the 
evil. We are perhaps not more willing to be blind to the evil than other 
men ; but we say it with the most solemn sincerity, that, for all the 
noblest purposes of an establishment, the Church of England has neither 
second nor similar.’ What form of church government on earth has, 
for the duration and extent of the Church of England, exhibited a more 
illustrious succession of pious and intellectual teachers—has been dig- 
nified by more various and vigorous learning—has contributed more to 
the highest literature, of both theology and the classics? What church, 
in the day of religiqus persecution, braved the terrors of martyrdom for 
the truth with more holy courage? or what body of men, in the day of 
royal oppression, was first marked for ruin, or stood forth with more 
manly heroism, until the day was won, and England free ? 

That such a church should be sustained with all our strength, we will 
hold, in the presence of the boldest innovator ; to be among its cham- 
pions, we feel an honour ; and, if it should be destined to sink, we 
fearlessly pronounce that with it will sink the freedom as well as the faith, 
the power as well as the virtue, of England. 

We disdain being the advocates of its abuses ; wherever they are to 
be found, let them be swept away. But we have a right to choose our 
reformers. Not every one who calls himself a friend to freedom, loves 
to give up his tyranny ; and not every one who demands increased self- 
denial in*the church, is free from the “ itching palm.” Above all 
reforms, we shall have no political reform of the church, let the hands 
that touch its failing strength be whose they may. To suppose that any 
real reform is meditated, to release the church from the old and evil grasp 
of influence in the higher quarters, is to suppose what no man living will 
ever see attempted. That no minister will ever curtail his own patron- 
age, is a law tothe full as irrevocable as any law of the Medes and 
Persians. 

In the first establishment of religion in England, the division of the soil 
suggested the appropriation of certain portions of the lands, or their pro- 
duce, to the maintenance of religion. As popery began to predominate, 
those lands began to be usurped by the monks or regulars, to the injury 
of the parochial or secular clergy. The reformation under Henry VIII. 
broke up the monasteries. But their lands were not restored to the ori- 
ginal designation: the brutal spirit of the king, and the fierce rapine of 
the courtiers, were indulged with the plunder of the church property, 
and the reformed clergy were thus in general left to struggle with poverty. 
To relieve it pluralities were suffered, which, though in a multitude of 
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instances absolutely necessary for the decent maintenance of the clergy, 

et in some rose into an evil, against which it was necessary to provide 
- statute. The laws on this subject were as early as Henry’s reign. 
Clergy were compelled to reside upon their livings by the Acts 21st 
Henry VIII. cap. J3., and 28th yl VIII. cap. 13. Those acts were 
amended and embodied by the 57th George III. cap. 99, entitled, “ an 
Act to consolidate and amend the laws relating to spiritual persons holding 
farms, and for enforcing the residence of spiritual persons on their bene- 
fices, and for the support and maintenance of stipendiary curates in 
England.” 

We come now to the numbers. 

The number of the parochial benefices in England and Wales is, upon 
the authority of parliamentary and diocesan returns, estimated in all their 
kinds of rectories, vicarages, perpetual curacies, donations, and chapelries, 
at twelve thousand. 

Those benefices are held by about 6,700 incumbents. Of those incum- 
bents one benefice each is held by 3,900, and more than one by 2,800. 

The patronage of those benefices is divided between the Administra- 
tion, the Bishops, the Deans and Chapters, the Universities, the schools, 
and the lay patrons. The Crown patronage comprehends—103 benefices 
in the gift of the first lord of the Treasury, 39 in those of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, and 899 in the hands of the Lord Chancellor. 

The Administration thus has 1,041 benefices. 

The twenty-six Bishops and Archbishops, with the Deans and Chap- 
ters, have 1,377 benefices. 

The public schools of London have 45; Eton has 45, and Win- 
chester 10. 

Oxford has 403, and Cambridge 280. 

The lay patronage comprehends one half of the whole establishment. 
The peers and baronets having 1,400; and the benefices in private 
hands, and generally disposable as property, being 6,491 ; the lay patron- 
age thus amounting to 7,891. 

Of the benefices, the most valuable are chiefly in the hands of the lay 
patrons. But the Treasury patronage is rich ; the livings in the Chan- 
cellor’s immediate gift are in general small ; but of them he has 899. 

On the whole, the establishment is poor. It appears from the parlia- 
mentary return made by the clergy to the King in Council, presented by 
command of the Prince Regent, in 1818, that there were 1,629 benefices 
not exceeding 80/. a year, and 4,361 (as a total), not exceeding 1501. 
a year. But the value of all livings having since fallen a fourth, and in 
many instances more, the deduction must be allowed for ; and there will 
be nearly 4,000 benefices not exceeding 100I. a year. 





The state of the Irish Protestant church has been matter of scarcely 
less debate, and naturally of much more ignorance than that of the Eng- 
lish. The peculiar tenure of the English government in Ireland, long 
rendered it necessary, at least in the eyes of politicians, that all means of 
influence should be exerted to retain the allegiance of the people. 
Among those means of influence the church was unfortunately reckoned, 
and the high offices of the establishment were, with fatal frequency, 
made the instruments of attaching the leading families of Ireland to the 
Government. 

Nothing can be more idle than to suppose that a civilized church can 
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subsist among an uncivilized people. The state of Ireland, for a long 
succession of centuries, a state of almost total anarchy, left the Irish 
church to the spoiler. Henry VIII. was a robber and a murderer, and 
the confiscator of the church in England was not likely to be restrained 
where confiscation found pretexts under prerogative and national insecu- 
rity, and where the sonia of the rebel was so easily alleged for the 
plunder of his property. 

The natural operation of popery to amass wealth in monkish hands, 
had in Ireland singularly combined with the circumstances of the time, 
to leave the church open to plunder. In the long course of furious civil 
wars, the parish clergy had to a great extent fled to the protection of the 
monasteries. The return for this protection was in general a bestowal of 
their tithes upon the monasteries ; which, for the purpose of receiving 
those tithes, and performing the necessary duties of the livings, sent out 
clerical agents, or vicars of their own, to superintend the livings, endow- 
ing those vicars with a portion of the tithes, thence called vicarial. 
Henry VIII.’s sweeping plunder came ; he extinguished the monasteries, 
and seized upan the tithes in their possession. The greater portion of 
those tithes he gave away or sold among his lords and courtiers ; and 
thus lay proprietors, or impropriators, as they are called, possess to this 
day, about half the whole of this ancient provision for the Irish clergy, 
with more than half the livings in England as adowsons, or privately dis- 
posable property. In Ireland the imperfect reception of protestantism 
even among the nominally reformed, degraded the church more and 
more in the eyes of England, and her governors and deputies in Ireland ; 
and the despatches of those officers to their successive sovereigns, from 
the days of Edward VI. and Elizabeth, down to William III., give the 
most melancholy details of the poverty, obscurity, and general dilapi- 
dation of the church. Bedell, the excellent and able Bishop of Kilmore 
in 1630, gives a picture of his diocese to the celebrated Archbishop 
Laud, that resembles the picture of the early Christian church under the 

an emperors. 

The Irish clergy, depressed as they were, by the excesses of the time, 
yet made frequent remonstrances to the English viceroys; and their 
declarations contained in Lord Strafford’s correspondence with his short- 
sighted and unfortunate master, convey the strongest feelings of injury 
and desertion. They solemnly adjure the monarch, in an address from 
the whole of the archbishops, bishops, and clergy, to look upon their 
sufferings, “to which in all the Christian world there is no equal, for 
the extremity of contempt and poverty to which the clergy have been 
reduced, by the perpetual spoliations of the laity and the crown—by so 
frequent appropriations, and violent intrusions into their rights in times 
of confusion ; having their churches ruined, their habitations left deso- 
late, their glebes seized, and by inevitable consequence, an invincible 
necessity of a general non-residency, whereby the ordinary subject had 
been left destitute of all possible means to learn true piety to God.”* 

A large portion of the evils of the Irish church, in times chiefly subse- 
quent to the reign of William III., or the period of Protestant ascend- 
ancy in Ireland, also resulted from the system of unions. Those unions 
were of two kinds ; perpetual, which were effected by the consent of all 
the parties concerned, patron, parson, bishop, archbishop, and privy 





* Lord Strafford’s Letters, Vol. 1. pp. 382, &c. 
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council, an assemblage of interests which naturally prevented any per- 
sonal unfairness in the transaction. The second order was the Episcopal 
union, which being made for the life of the incumbent, and at the will 
of the bishop, was of course liable to be turned into a source of corrupt 
patronage to the bishop’s friends or relatives. Both unions, however, 
generally originated in the smallness of the livings, which, from their 
poverty, were singly unable to sustain the clergyman. The connexion of 
the parishes thus became frequently indispensable for the decent per- 
formance of the rites of religion. 

Swift was no lover of the bishops, nor of the Church, nor of Ireland, 
nor of any thing existing, yet he vindicated the principle of those 
unions, by the necessity of the case. “ The clergy,” says he, “ having 
been stripped of the greatest part of their revenues, the glebes being 
generally lost, the tithes in the hands of laymen, the churches 
demolished, and the country depopulated; in order to preserve a face 
of Christianity, it was necessary to unite small vicarages, sufficient to 
make a tolerable maintenance for a minister.” 

The term “ union” sounds large. But it is fully known that in a 
multitude of instances those unions of parishes are but aggregates of 
poverty ; they frequently producing less than a couple of hundred 
pounds yearly, and sometimes not half the sum; obviously a very ina- 
dequate provision for a man expected to support the decencies of his 
station, and utterly inferior to the average produce of the same education 
or general ability exercised in any other persuit of life. 

As to the numbers of the Protestant and Popish population, the 
usual popish rant about the “ seven millions,” is rant and no 
more. Omitting Mr. Leslie Foster’s census, as a Protestant authority, 
(which has, however, never been impeached), the return made by the 
Popish bishops to Parliament, in 1824, was, Papists, 4,980,209; Pro- 
testants, 1,963,487. It is a remarkable circumstance too, that notwith- 
standing the advantages of the Papist population for increase, they being 
chiefly peasantry, and in that state of life in which men are not restrained 
from marrying by any fear of the want of provision for their offspring, 
or of lowering their own condition—circumstances which materially 
impede marriage among the classes above them—the Protestant popu- 
lation has actually advanced more than the Papist; the Papists in 
1792, having been reckoned to the Protestant, by the Catholic Conven- 
tion, as three millions to one, which, if continued, would make the 
Papists now nearly six millions, the Protestant population having 
unquestionably doubled in the last thirty years. The increase has been 
—Papist, as five to three; Protestant, as six to three. The general 
proportion laid down by Mr. Foster is, Papist to Protestant, as 2; to 1. 
Thus recovering nearly the same proportion at which the Protestants 
stood a century and ahalf ago. By Sir William Petty’s statement in the 
year 1672,* «“ The Roman Catholics were to the Protestants as eight 
to three, or as 23 to l. 

It is further remarkable, that this proportion has been maintained in 
the teeth of a host of difficulties; the first grand difficulty being the 
frequent or continued absence of the great Protestant landlords: many 
of them living almost constantly in England, some being English peers, 
and almost all exhibiting the most perpetual and most culpable eagerness 
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to live any where but at home. The influence of example acts upon the 
lower Protestant gentry, until it frequently happens that the only Pro- 
testant left in the parish is the parson, and even he sometimes finds it a 
matter of personal safety to live elsewhere. 

The next influence is the general ignorance of the peasantry, of whom 
twenty years ago, not one fourth could read a syllable; and of whom 
immense multitudes could not speak a word of English. Even the 
prejudices of the resident gentry, almost all dishonestly hostile to the 
idea of paying their tithes, and many of them dreading the returning 
popularity of the clergy, as an ill omen to their own habitual frauds 
upon the church property, or even as leading to a resumption of the 
alienated glebes (of which no less a number than 1,480! are in possession 
of the laity,) were of no slight import in sustaining the the old system 
of Popery. 

Yet, with all those obstacles, Protestantism has grown in Ireland; 
and since the period of the Union, when political feelings became less 
active in the patronage of the livings, there can be no doubt that a very 
considerable progress in Protestantism, and with it, in education, and 
general civilization and comfort, has been made. 

Thus, from the Parliamentary returns it is shown, that there being in 
the whole of Ireland, in the year 1801, but 689 Protestant churches, there 
have been added, previously to the year 1829, no less than 618 churches, 
making in the whole 1,307; the additional number of seats being 
about 200,000, and the whole providing seats for about 457,450; a 
provision much more complete than in the English church, when we 
consider that the Protestants of Ireland are still under two millions, and 
that allowance must be made for infancy and age, the infirm, and the 
absent on unavoidable grounds; independently of the “ Second 
Services,” which are now generally established wherever there is a con- 
gregation to attend to them. : 

The number of Protestant benefices in Ireland, was reckoned at 1,254, 
two years ago; and the number is increasing, from the breaking up of 
the Unions, wherever the death of the incumbent, and the growing 
value of the district allows of the appointment of a clergyman. The 
clergy at the same period were reckoned at 1,200 rectors and vicars, and 
750 curates; the latter rapidly increasing in number ; the whole 
amounting to 1,950. The bishops are eighteen ; the Archbishops, four; 
the twenty-two, having an average income of £5000 a year. The benefices 
have an average income of £250 a year. The curate’s salary is by law 
£75 Irish, or in the new currency, £69 4s. 73d. But many of them 
have larger salaries; and where the incumbent does not reside, the 
curate, if the benefice be only of the value of £80, or £100, or £120, 
a law the whole receipts of the parish, with the glebe house, and 
garden. 

A portion of this general progress is due to the “ Asssociation for 
Discountenancing Vice, and for the Promotion of Religion and Virtue,” 
established about the close of the last century, and chiefly carried on 
by the clergy of the establishment. The schools connected with it, and 
under the protection and inspection of the respective parish clergy, 
contain about 20,000 children. The Sunday schools last year numbered 
185,450. The Kildare Street Society had in their schools, in 1829, 
about 107,000 children ; Protestantism thus supplying with education, 
religious knowledge, and in many instances, with books, &c. and the 
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means of entering advantageously into life, no less than 312,C00 human 
beings! the boundless majority of whom must, otherwise, have been 
abandoned to impiety, impurity, and rebellion. 

We must not forget that this has been effected with remarkably 
disproportionate means; the average income of 250/. a year being 
palpably inadequate to the support of a gentleman and his family, let 
the colour of his coat be what it may ; much less to give room for the 
distribution of extensive charity. A few of the benefices are large ; but 
their size implies only the greater poverty of the rest. To what exer- 
tions of public good, and individual charity, the Irish church might be 
willing to give itself, if its whole lawful income,—an income to which it 
undoubtedly has as much right as the Duke of Bedford or Devonshire 
has to his rental,—must be conjectured from what it has done under pri- 
vation ; for, at this hour, one half of the property of the Irish clergy is in 
the hands of laymen; the number of six hundred and eighty parishes 
being wholly in lay possession, and their tithes amounting to no less a 
sum than 300,000/. a year, exacted too with a strictness which makes a 
striking contrast to the mode of obtaining clerical dues. And to this 
monstrous usurpation, we must remember to add the lay possession of 
1,480 church glebes! 

We are no advocates for the abuses of the Irish church, if abuses they 
be ; nor are we inclined to doubt Lord Mountcashel’s good intentions. 
There must be, in every human system, matters requiring public vigi- 
lance. But the friend of his country will pause before he desires to 
overthrow an establishment, from which so much public service has 
been derived, and from which so much more may be rationally expeeted. 
Nothing is easier than to attract popularity by the old declamations 
against ecclesiastical sluggishness or sleekness; but unless these de- 
claimers can bring themselves to believe that Christianity can be learned 
by instinct, or that it is no matter whether it is learned or not—that 
children shall not be baptized, nor marriages solemnized, nor the dead 
buried with decency, there must be a class of men appointed to per- 
form all these things. The declaimers may think that all ceremonial and 
all doctrine are idle, that man is soulless, and, being thus degraded to 
the brute, may be left to the impulses of the brute during life, and, on 
his death, may be flung into the first ditch. But the example of this 
philosophy, even so near us and our time as France and the French Re- 
volution, shows the physical peril of such conceptions ; and that, where 
man is a brute in his death, his living instincts may be furiously turned 
to bloodshed, plunder, and the general subversion of society. The 
whole experience of mankind is in favour of some public system of reli- 
gion. From the most ancient and cultivated nations, to the least refined, 
all equally formed for themselves a priesthood, a body of men educated 
for the support of worship in its doctrines and forms, and sufficiently set 
ee from the secular struggles of life, to give up their whole mind to 

e maintenance of a religious feeling among the people. 

A priesthood we must have, in some form or other ; and the sole ques- 
tion remaining is, whether we shall have it on the model approved by 
the oldest authority, and sustained by means acknowledged by our 
habits and laws ; or, breaking up the whole fabric which our forefathers 
raised, summon a new and untried race from the multitude into the 
temple, and commence a new career of public religion by robbery, 
— the guidance of usurpation, popular rashness, and sullen infi- 

elity. 
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MOORE’S NOTICES OF LORD BYRON. 


Aut the world, talkers, readers, blue-stockings, and all, have long 
since made up their minds about the subject of Mr. Moore’s present 
volume. That Byron was a great poet is unquestionable, and that, on 
the strength of his poetic reputation, he was perfectly satisfied to build 
reputations of any other kind, is equally clear. Not that he was a hair's 
breath worse than nine-tenths of the decorous young gentlemen whom 
we meet every day roving the fashionable streets; the only difference 
being that his Lordship’s taste for notoriety urged him into perpetual ex- 

sure ; while those young gentlemen drink, play, quarrel with their fami- 
fies, ruin their tailors, make lawless love, and contract heartless mar- 
riages ; but have the grace to keep the affair to themselves as much as they 
can. Byron let out the secret without ceremony, exulted in telling the 
world every unlucky circumstance about him, and perhaps was never 
in higher self-applause than on the day when he had to divulge that he 
had nine executions in his house, had separated from his wife, and had 
fairly proclaimed war with mankind. 

All this, however, “ argued a foregone conclusion,” for, lover of ec- 
centricities as a man may be, there are obvious inconveniences in their 
pursuit which probably save the world from being often perplexed by 
a career of this inveterate opposition to public tastes. Byron’s parentage 
may account for some portion of his propensities. His father was, by Mr. 
Moore’s account, a thorough scoundrel ; a base though showy profligate, 
who, after spending all his patrimony in low excess, turned fortune-hun- 
ter, and married a half-mad woman for her money. The detail of this 
match is full of the Biographer’s industry. It appears that Miss Cathe- 
rine Gordon, of Gight, had about 20,000/.; of which Captain Byron con- 
trived to get rid in less than two years, reducing the Heiress of Gight to 
an ance of 150/. a year. There, unquestionably, too, was madness 
in thé line. Lord Byron’s grand uncle, who was tried, in 1765, before 
the Peers, for killing his cousin, Mr. Chaworth, in a duel, passed the 
latter years of his life in an extraordinary seclusion, which was known 
to be connected with lunacy. Other branches of the family were, if 
less public, equally singular ; and, we must, in charity, suppose the same 
excuse for Captain Byron, who began his career by carrying off and 
marrying the wife of Lord Carmarthen, and whose progress through 
life was only from one profligacy to another. His daughter, by’ the 
lady, was the Honourable Augusta Byron, subsequently married to 
Colonel Leigh. 

The poet’s mother was married in 1785 ; and he was born, in Holles- 
street, London, on the 22nd of January, 1788. The head of the line 
was in the De Buruns, of Normandy, who came over with the Conqueror, 
and whose posterity inherited large estates in Nottinghamshire, Derby- 
shire, and Lancashire. Mrs. Byron was a descendant from Sir William 
Gordon, third son of the Earl of Huntley, by the daughter of James I. of 
Scotland. 

Lord Byron made himself remarkable, at an early period, by his 
irritability. The misery which a man inflicts on himself by this habit is 
so much more severe than its offence to others, that it is only just, in 
all such instances, to suspect some morbid cause. Byron had two or 
three : he had a tendency to some disorder of the kidneys, than which a 
more agonizing visitant when it comes, nor a more fretiul fear when it 
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threatens to come; is not within human sufferings. A calamity of the 
same organs made Rousseau mad and a misanthropist through life, and, 
finally, drove him to suicide. It was, probably, the chief source of 
Swift’s eternal spleen; and a large portion of Gibbon’s restless scorn of 
all that is best and noblest in our nature, may have arisen from a similar 
malady. Byron had the additional misfortune of a club-foot, which, 
from its being the unlucky appendage to a man, vain, even to foppery, 
of his personal appearance, was a source of constant vexation. Other 
vexations existed, in the character of his parent, which, whether from 
a slur thrown on his birth, or the natural reluctance of respectable 
people to have any thing to do with so extraordinary and violent a per- 
son as Mrs. Byron, (his father having died some years before) left the 
young heir of a broken patrimony strangely at a loss on his entrance 
into the world. 

Dallas, a very remote relation, as the biographer emphatically remarks, 
seems to have been for some time the only substitute for the “troops of 
friends” that generally make a young lord buoyant on the St. James’s 
tide. If Byron had been intended for a politician, or a dandy, or a 
hanger-on of the clubs, or a well bred fortune hunter, this desertion 
would have undone him ; he would have taken to the bottle, from that to 
the dice, and from the dice to that cure of all sorrows, payment of all 
debts, and relief from all ennui, which is to be found in prussic acid or 
the pistol. 

But he was intended by nature for a poet. And every step of his 
career was by a strong necessity ordered for his future eminence. His 
foot, his disease, the desertion of all other society, and the society of Mr. 
Dallas, were all powerful provocatives to spleen. The insolence and 
flagellation inflicted on him by the Edinburgh Reviewers, first taught 
him that he could be a satirist. The selfishness of the world first stimu- 


lated him to cut and scarify it in all directions ; and the bitterness and * 


insanity of his virago mother first drove him abroad, and gave the world 
** Childe Harold.” 

Our theory is unquestionable, that the materiel of poetry exists in a 
thousand minds for one that has the circumstances to bring it out; as 
every pebble contains fire, and hit it but hard enough, gives it out too; 
but bury the flint in a slough, or polish it into the ornament'of a fair 
lady’s necklace, and it is equally beyond the chance of giving out that 
spark, which if luckily placed, may blow up a house, a ship, or a city. If 
Byron had found his entré into the world preceded by the fair and the 
fond strewing his path with rose-buds, as is the custom with young lords 
in general ; if noble fathers had overwhelmed him with cards for their 
banquets, and noble mothers speculated on him for their daughters, and 
noble misses “ fondly marked him for their own,” what could he have 
been but what all the tribe of heirs are? Where would have been his 
solitary: hours of fierce musing, his brilliant visions of vengeance, his Don 
Juan determinations to slay and betray, and sting and startle, and lay 
society in flame, that he might have the delight of seeing it roast while 
she danced round the pile ? 

With seventy thousands a year, he would have been like Bob Ward, a 
diner out and epigram maker ; with Alvanly’s reception among the old 
women, he would have been like him, a lover of comfits and writer of 
epilogues ; with young Castlereagh’s or Clanricard’s prospects, he would 
have been petted and pulled about by the lovely marriageable and por- 
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tionless, until he was spoiled as much as any of them for any thing but 
being a Lord! and Heaven only knows how small a portion of human 
use, good, or dignity, is concentred in the name. But it was otherwise 
decreed—he was cast out into the desert, to wander, like the demoniac, 
among the tombs ; but there to harden himself against the infirmities of 
nature, and defy the accidents of fortune ; until, like the damoniac, a 
mightier spirit stirred within him, and he raved against man in accents 
more than of man. 

Byron remained in Aberdeen from five till ten years old, and was then 
brought by his mother to London, for the double purpose of trying some 
quackery with his foot, which her folly contrived to make a source of 
perpetual torment to the poor boy, and of beginning his education. 
Various doctors, Asculapian and Priscianist, took his body and mind 
into their successive charge, and with equally ill fortune ; his mother’s 
temper, of which the biographer has by no means deprived the public of 
sufficient details, defeating the cares of guardians, masters, and physi- 
cians, alike. 

At length he was sent te Harrow, where he boasts of having hated the 
master, Dr. Butler, and made eternal friends of some of the pupils; 
until he left the school with no more learning than he took into it, ex- 
cept the learning of cricket, boxing, swimming, gaming, and the other 
accomplishments of public schools. 

Byron’s early judgment was too quick not to see the absurdity of 
that system by which ten years are devoted to the worst education at 
the highest price. He read much, but read after his own manner ; and, 
accordingly, brought away with him more real knowledge than perhaps 
was to be found in the whole school besides, masters and all. But he 
brought away “ small Latin and less Greek,” and appears to have been 
wise enough never, in after life, to have felt the slightest wish to bur- 
then his memory with either. 

Byron’s palpable feeling was that the whole system was a dull bur- 
lesque. The tedious inutility of verse-making, in dead languages, by 
men who will never be able to write a verse in any living one, is a fine 
subject of ridicule. And the successful expedition with which every 
English gentleman, unless he be doubly marked for boobyism, forgets 
every syllable of his ten years’ toils, is scarcely more demonstrative of 
the intrinsic errors of the plan, than the recollection of those scenes and 
excesses into which a great school initiates the early mind: scenes and 
excesses to which we unhesitatingly trace the broad and spreading de- 
generacy of the national heart and the national understanding. 

In this we allude to no one great school more than another. 
Their present masters, we take it for granted, make as good non- 
sense verses as any of those who have made nonsense verses before 
them. The old system is the sin. The national evil consists in 
giving ten years to what might be acquired in two; in the miserable 
abandonment of the young to their own extravagance, their own pas- 
sions, and their own resentments ; in the encouragment of tyranny by 
fagging ; and in the general growth of selfishness, waste, and arrogance, 
by the allowed habits of those establishments, one and all. 

The death of his grand uncle, the fifth Lord Byron, in 1795, (this 
lord’s grandson having died the year before) gave him the title. The 
old lord was reputed, in his own neighbourhood, to be a furious mad« 
man. He always carried loaded pistols, and the country was filled with 
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stories of his insane violence. He let his house go to ruin, endeavoured 
to dilapidate the family estate, and died, with the popular impression of 
his having gone straight to Erebus. 

Lord Byron having now become a ward in Chancery, the Earl of 
Carlisle, the husband of the deceased lord’s sister, was appointed his 
guardian. It was an uneasy guardianship for the unfortunate Earl. 
Mrs. Byron was a virago, who flew into paroxysms of fury on the 
slightest contradiction, and with whom the earl was obliged to draw an 
immediate line of demarcation. The young lord availed himself of 
the first use of his pen to fix him conspicuously in a lampoon. 

The biographer’s anecdotes of the scenes between the son and the 
mother, are sufficiently extraordinary. Mrs. Byron, in her rage, was in 
the habit of flinging the poker and tongs at the head of the young dis- 
putant ; and the hostility at length became so deadly, that an instance 
occurred, in which “ they were known each to go privately, after one of 
those nights of dispute, to the apothecary’s, anxiously inquiring whether 
the other had gone to purchase poison!” After an uneasy sojourn at 
Harrow, he went to Cambridge, where he amused himself according to 
his whim ; bred up a bear, which he pronounced that he kept to sit for 
a fellowship ; and published his first volume of poems by a “ Minor.” 

Here his life was like that of his contemporaries, and he suitably 
begins one of his letters with—‘ My dear Elizabeth: Fatigued with 
sitting up till four in the morning, for the last two days at Hazard, I 
take up my pen.” Moore in his note animadverts upon “ that sort of 
display and boast of rakishness, which is but too common a folly at this 

riod of life. Unluckily, this boyish desire of being thought worse than 

e really was, remained with Lord Byron, as did some other failings and 
foibles of his boyhood, long after the period when with others they are 
past and forgotten.” 

Byron’s description of Cambridge in this letter is emphatic enough. 
« A villainous chaos of dice and drunkenness, nothing but hazard and 
Burgundy, hunting, mathematics and Newmarket, riot and racing.” 

His tastes for adventure had now begun to take a form. “Next January, 
(but this is entre nous, for my maternal persecutor will be for throwing 
her tomahawk at any of my curious projects) I am going to sea for four 
or five months, with my cousin, Captain Bettesworth, who commands the 
Tartar, the finest frigate in the navy. I have seen most scenes, and long 
to look at a naval life. We are going probably to the Mediterranean, or 
to the West Indies, or to the d—1l.” He finishes the letter by saying, 
that he has “ written the first volume of a novel, and a poem of 380 
lines,” which formed the ground work of the “ English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers.” The satire thus having been written before the 
affront, though probably some additional pungencies were thrown into 
its enlarged shape. 

In his visits to London, about 1808, he became acquainted with the 
Mr. Dallas, of whom we have heard so much in the noble Lord’s deal- 
ings with Murray. Dallas seems to have made his way by giving him 
a of his “‘ Minor” poems, and to have tried to turn his influence to 
advantage, by lecturing him, probably with sincerity, upon the bard’s 
absurdities in scepticism. But Byron asked no higher opportunity than 
to make the most of his infidel fame, and he loaded his adviser with letters 
full of the most daring nonsense, for the purpose, as Moore says, of 
astounding his adviser. He thus prefers “ Socrates to St. Paul, and Con- 
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fucius to the Ten Commandments, believes that virtue is a mere feeling, 
not a principle, and that death is an eternal sleep.” 

Of this farrago, Moore pronounces, that if it was meant for his usual 
purpose “ of displaying his wit at the expense of his character ;” it must 
be recollected, that it was addressed to “ one of those officious, self-satis- 
fied advisers, whom it was at all times the delight of Lord Byron to 
astonish and mystify.” It was one of those “tricks with which through 
life, he amused himself at the expense of thc numerous meg which his 
celebrity drew round him.” So much for the biographer’s homage to 
Mr. Dallas. 

His first literary event was in 1808; the Edinburgh Review cri- 
tique on the “ Hours of Idleness.” He had notice of it, and mentions it 
to one of his correspondents, Mr. Becher :—‘ I am of so much import- 
ance, that a most violent attack is preparing for me in the next number 
of the Edinburgh Review. This I had from the authority of a friend, 
who has seen the proof and MS. of the critique. You know the 
system of the Edinburgh Review gentlemen is universal attack. They 
praise none, and neither the public nor the author expects praise from 
them. They defeat their object by indiscriminate abuse, and they never 
praise any except the partizans of Lord Holland and Co.” 

The critique came out, and it vexed him for the moment. “A friend 
who found him in the first moments of excitement, after reading the 
article, inquired anxiously, whether he had just received a challenge !” 
(By the by, not a very complimentary question to his Lordship’s nerves.) 
But Byron’s “ Satire,” in petto, fortified him against the shock. On that 
day he tried his double allies, wine and ink ; drank three bottles of 
claret, and reinforced his “ Satire,” “by twenty lines.” When a man 
has nothing else for it, he has, as Shylock says, “ revenge.” Lord 
Byron had already anticipated the insult by “380 lines of revenge ;” the 
additional “ twenty made him feel himself considerably better,” and he 
proceeded forthwith to cut up the critics with the delight of a fresh sti- 
mulus for “ savagery.” : 

At this time he writes to his friend Becher :—‘< Entre nous, I am 
cursedly dipt ; my debts, every thing inclusive, will be nine or ten thou- 
sand before I am twenty-one.” He had the early fondness for travel 
natural to every body, boobies and all. But his fondness was for regions 
beyond what the Travellers’ Club call Postchaise-land. He longed to sun 
himself in India, or at least in Persia. But India, probably as being the 
further off, was his favourite. He writes to his mother in 1808:—*« I 
wish you would inquire of Major Watson (who is an old Indian) what 
things it will be necessary to provide for my voyage. I have already 
procured a friend to write to the Arabic Professor at Cambridge for 
some information I am anxious to possess. After all, you see my pro- 
ject is not a bad one. If I do not travel now, I never shall, and all men 
should one day or other. I have at present no connexions to keep me at 
home, no wife, no unprovided sisters, brothers, &c.” 

But first of the first, he was to bring out his Satire, and silence the 
critics for ever. This none would have blamed; but he freighted his 
* shippe of fooles” with the name of every poet, and almost every man of 
his acquaintance. He frequently too changed his colouring in the course 
of his revisions ; and Lord Carlisle who flourished in the MS., 


*“ On one alone Apollo deigns to smile, 
And crowns a new Roscommon in Carlisle,” 
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having returned a cold answer to a hint that Lord Byron was ready 
to take his seat in the Peers, was hitched into a bitter rhyme. Others 
were stung in the MS., and balmed in the book. Thus, 


“ T leave topography to coxcomb Gell,” 


was smoothed down to classic Gell. 

Byron was always in love with somebody or other, like all boys that 
are left to themselves, and not kept in awe by the solemnity of a papa. 
His flames began with a peasant, Mary Duff, at eight years old; and 
proceeded from one idol to another, until he fell into something like 
real passion with that person, of the most unloveable name of Chaworth, 
who affronted him by calling him “a lame boy,” and whom he con- 
tinued to adopt as Petrarch his Laura, and Dante his Beatrice, for a 
poetic beau ideal, or commodious lay-figure to dress his future verses on. 

Byron’s life at Newstead was little calculated to charm him with Eng- 
land ; it was the rude, self-indulgent, rough life of a boy, spoiled by a 
fool of a mother, and left his own master when he should have been at 
school. His companions were as singular as himself. One of them, 
the Charles Skinner Matthews, whom he celebrates in the ‘“ Childe 
Harold,” a bon vivant, an oddity, a boxer, a rambler, and unhappily a 
boaster of atheism, gives this sketch in a letter to a female correspon- 
dent :— 

“ Ascend with me the hall steps, that I may introduce you to my 
lord and his visitants. But have a care how you proceed: be mindful 
to go there in broad daylight, and with your eyes about you. For, 
should you make any blunder, should you go to the right of the hall 
steps, you are laid hold of by a bear; and should you go to the left, your 
case is still worse, for you run full against a wolf. Nor, when you have 
attained the door, is your danger over ; for, the hall being decayed, and 
therefore standing in need of repair, a bevy of inmates are very probably 
banging at one end of it with their pistols ; so that, if you enter without 
giving loud notice of your approach, you have only escaped the wolf and 
the bear, to expire by the pistol-shots of the merry monks of Newstead. 

** Our party consisted of Lord Byron and four others ; and was now 
and then increased by the presence of a neighbouring parson! As for 
our way of living, the order of the day was generally this :—For break- 
fast we had no set hour, but each suited his own convenience—every 
thing remaining on the table till the whole party had done : though, had 
any one wished to breakfast at the early hour of ten, one would have 
been lucky to find any of the servants up. Our average hour of rising 
was one. I, who was generally up between eleven and twelve, was 
always, even when an invalid, the first of the party, and was deemed a 
prodigy of early rising. It was frequently past two before the breakfast 
party broke up. Then for the amusements of the morning: there was 
reading, fencing, single-stick, or shuttlecock in the great room ; prac- 
tising with pistols in the hall ; walking, riding, cricket, sailing on the lake, 
playing with the bear, or teasing the wolf. Between seven and eight 
we dined, and our evening lasted from that time till one, two, or three, 
in the morning. The evening diversions may be easily conceived. 

* I must not omit the custom of handing round, after dinner, a human 
scull, filled with Burgundy. After revelling on choice viands, and the 
finest wines of France, we adjourned to tea, where we amused ourselves 
with reading or improving conversation, each according to his fancy : 
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and, after sandwiches, &c., retired to rest. A set of monkish 
dresses, which had been provided, with all the proper apparatus of 
crosses, beads, tonsures, &c., often gave a variety to our appearance and 
to our pursuits.” 

Gaming is a sort of apprentice fee, which all young men of rank, and 
multitudes of no rank at all, pay for their entrance into that miserable 
and silly life called fashionable. Byron, who took his share of every 
thing, good and bad, dashed into gaming like the rest. But he made 
the affair one of principle. ‘“ I have,” says his journal, “ a notion that 
gamblers are as happy as many people, being always excited. Women, 
wine, fame, the table, even ambition, sate now and then. But every 
turn of the card, and cast of the die, keeps the gamester alive: besides, 
one can game ten times longer than one can do any thing else. I was 
very fond of it when young, that is to say of Hazard, for I hate all card 
games, even Faro. When Macco (or however they spell it) was intro- 
duced, I gave up the whole thing, for I loved and missed the rattle of 
the box and dice, and the glorious uncertainty, not only of good luck or 
bad luck, but of any luck at all, as one had sometimes to throw often 
to decide at all. Ihave thrown as many as fourteen mains running, and 
carried off all the cash upon the table occasionally ; but I had no cool- 
ness, no judgment, no calculation.” His lordship’s delicacy never per- 
ceived that gambling is robbery, the taking the purse of some fool, 
foolish enough to risk his money on the throw of a die: his sensibi- 
lity felt too much, to feel the radical baseness of the act of taking a man’s 
money out of his pocket, when, in nine instances out of ten, the pro- 
cess was the direct road to his beggary and suicide. Gambling is the 
fashion, as all the world knows; but it is impossible to connect the 
idea, in any instance, with dignity, feeling, or delicacy of mind. It is 
the meanest form of avarice ! 

Moore makes the most of his noble friend’s melancholy. But how 
much of this must be attributed to the night’s debauch, the glasses of 
pure brandy, and the dash and rattle of the dice, with dashing of all 
other kinds, to the amount of bankruptcy, is left untold. The bard’s 
constitution was originally a bad one: he made it worse by indulgence in 
all shapes and shades of whims ; he quarrelled with the world ; he had a 
daily head-ache, and a dozen daily duns; and, if this is not enough to 
account for heavy spirits, without either the sublime or the profound, 
the problem is beyond solution. 

He was now seriously bent on travel, as he says, “ Vor all the world, 
like Robinson Crusoe.” And concludes a letter on the subject by 
laughing at his friend Hobhouse, who seems to have taken the journey 
in the fiercest resolution of authorship. ‘ Hobhouse has made woundy 
preparations for a book on his return—one hundred pens, two gallons 
of japan ink, and several volumes of best blank, are no bad provision for 
a discerning public.” 

From Falmouth he wrote an excellent song, which we do not recol- 
lect to have seen in any of his publications, 


THE LISBON PACKET. 
Falmouth Roads, June 30, 1809. 
Huzza, Hodgson ! we are going ; 
Our embargo’s off at last ; 
Favourable breezes blowing, 
Bend the canvas o’er the mast. 
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From aloft the signal's streaming— 
Hark! the farewell-gun is fired ; 
Women screeching, tars blaspheming, 
Tell us that our time’s expired. 

There's a rascal, 
Come to task all 
Prying from the Custom-house ! 
Trunks unpacking, 
Cases cracking ; 
Not a corner for a mouse 
’Scapes unsearched amid the racket, 
Ere we sail on board The Packet! 





Now our boatmen quit their mooring, 
And all hands must ply the oar ; 
Baggage from the quay is lowering ; 
We're impatient—push from shore. 
** Have a care! that case holds liquor.”— 
“‘ Stop the boat! I’m sick—oh, Lord !”— 
“ Sick, Ma’am ?—damme! you'll be sicker 
Ere you've been an hour on board.” 
Thus are screaming 
Men and women, 
Gemmen, ladies, servants, Jacks ; 
Here entangling, 
All are wrangling, 
Stuck together close as wax. 
Such the general noise and racket, 
Ere we reach The Lisbon Packet! 


Now we've reached her! Lo! the captain, 
Gallant Kidd, commands the crew ; 
Passengers their berths are clapt in, 
Some to grumble, some to spew. 
“ Heyday! call you that a cabin? 
Why, ‘tis hardly three feet square— 
Not enough to stow Queen Mab in! 
Who the deuce can harbour there?” — 
“* Who, Sir?—plenty ; 
Nobles twenty 
Did at once my vessel fill.”— 
*« Did they >—Jesus ! 
How you squeeze us !— 
Would to God they did so still ! 
Then I'd ’scape the heat and racket 
Of the good ship, Lisbon Packet ! 


Fletcher, Murray, Bob, where are you? 
Stretched along the deck like logs ! 
Bear a hand, you jolly tar, you! 
Here’s a rope’s-end for the dogs. 
Hobhouse, muttering fearful curses, 
As the hatchway down he rolls ; 
Now his breakfast, now his verses, 
Vomits forth, and damns our souls. 
Here's a stanza 
On Braganza.— 
“ Help !”—* A couplet ?”—“ No, a cup 
Of warm water.”— rm 
** What’s the matter ?”— 
* Zounds! my liver’s coming up: 
J shall not survive the racket 
Of this brutal Lisbon Packet !” 
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Now at length we're off for Turkey— 
Lord knows when we may come back ; 
Breezes foul, and tempests murky, 
May unship us in a crack: 
But, since life at most a jest is, 
As philosophers allow, 
Still to laugh by far the best is ; 
Then laugh on, as I do now. 
Laugh at all things, 
Great and small things, 
Sick or well, at sea or shore ; 
While we’re quaffing, 
Let’s have laughing ; 
Who the devil cares for more? 
Some good wine !—and who would lack it, 
E’en on board The Lisbon Packet ? 


He landed at Lisbon, and rode through Spain to Cadiz. With Cadiz 
he was delighted, for many reasons: the first of which he gives in the 
words, “ Cadiz is acomplete Cythera. Many of the grandees who have 
left Madrid during the troubles, reside here ; and it is the prettiest and 
cleanest town in Europe. The Spanish women are all alike,—their 
education the same. The wife of a duke is in information as the wife of 
a peasant ; the wife of a peasant is in manner equal to a duchess. Cer- 
tainly they are fascinating ; but their minds have only one idea, and the 
business of their lives is intrigue.” This character of the Spanish ladies 
was dashed off after a week’s acquaintance with a single town, on the 
principle of Matthews’s story of the French officer in prison at Ports- 
mouth ; who wrote down in his journal, that all the English ladies 
boxed, gave each other black eyes, and drank gin. It must be allowed, 
however, that a larger knowledge of the Peninsula might not have 
much altered his opinion. Absolution is cheap, and frailty, of course, 
fashionable. 

At Malta he met with Mrs. Spencer Smith, the wife of Sir Sydney 
Smith’s brother. He describes her as very pretty, very accomplished, ex- 
tremely eccentric, and twenty-five. She was quite a cosmopolite, was 
born in Constantinople, the daughter of the Austrian ambassador, married 
Smith, then, we believe, Envoy, or Secretary of Legation, quarrelled with 
him, as all women of genius and romance do with their husbands,— 
rambled over the continent, apparently for no other reason, than that 
she had no business there,—ran after the the French,—ran from the 
French,—fled with an adventurer, the Marquis De Salvo, from some 
prison or other, though, as the lady declared, with an unimpeachable 
character,—believed herself a public victim to the security of the conti- 
nent—and took to herself the flattering belief that she was the object of 
peculiar horror to Napoleon. This was just the woman to captivate the 
quick fancy of a man like Byron; and he embalmed her in his first 
foreign verses. 

In his letters he keeps up a regular detail of his movements, with 
now and then an anecdote. The following is well told. 

* You don’t know D—s, do you? He had a farce ready for the stage 
before I left England. When Drury-lane was burned to the ground, 
by which accident Sheridan and his son lost the few remaining shillings 
they were worth ; what doth my friend D— do? Why, before the fire 
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was out, he writes a note to Tom Sheridan, the manager of this combus- 
tible concern, to inquire whether this farce was not converted into fuel, 
with about two thousand other unactable MSS. Now, was not this 
characteristic? The ruling passions of Pope are nothing to it. While 
the poor distracted manager was bewailing the loss of a building only 
worth £300,000, in comes a note from a scorching author, requiring at 
his hands two acts and odd scenes of a farce !” 

After two years travel he returned, in 1811, and luckily escaped 
publishing a “ paraphrase” on Horace, which Moore pronounces heavy 
enough to have sunk his lordship below the possibility of recovering a 
poetic reputation. Dallas was the lucky critic on the occasion, and he was 
rewarded by the MSS. of Childe Harold. In another month his mother 
died, “ characteristically,” of a fit of rage, brought on by reading over 
the upholsterer’s bills ! 

He now, probably warned a little by the suddenness of this death, 
made his will, the most striking point of which is, his determination 
that nobody should mistake him for any thing but what he was. 

«‘ The body of Lord B. is to be buried in the vault of the garden of 
Newstead, without any ceremony or burial service whatever, or any 
inscription, save his name and age. His dog not to be removed from 
the vault.” 

.So much for bravado; too boyish for Byron’s time of life; to say 
nothing of the profaneness. It was in this spirit, that the wretehed 
coxcomb, Shelley, whose only apology can be, that he was insane, 
scribbled himself down, Atheist, in the album of Mont Blanc. The 
whole was vulgar bravado—that was not content with being impious 
unless all the world knew it ; that felt insult to Heaven an empty indul- 
gence, unless the insult was blazoned to man ; and that found its triumph 
in calling on society to stare at the courage which could defy common 
sense, and outrage decent virtue. We are neither Methodists nor Mug- 
gletonians, but we have knowledge enough of the Shelley tribe to 
know that three-fourths of their taunts and insolence are adopted merely 
to catch the world’s wonder. 

His next tidings were of the death of another atheist, his friend 
Matthews, who was drowned at Cambridge. But this worthless person- 
age was fortunately replaced in the same year by a different kind of 
friend. The burlesque in the notes to the “ Edinburgh Bards” on 
Moore’s duel with Jeffrey, had drawn ona correspondence, the result of 
which was a meeting, not with sword and pistol, “ and other wild 
animals,” but over coffee ; and the two poets became companions. Byron’s 
nature was haughty and bitter; there is no use in denying it. But 
Moore’s, setting aside the little retorts natural enough to a stranger 
and an Irishman, thrown loose among the proudest aristocracy that 
pride ever made at once insolent and ridiculous, has always been touched 
with human good nature. His satires on the great, in and out of power, 
we can heartily forgive, for the sake of those noble persons themselves; 
than whom, as a race, no race on earth requires more to be reminded, 
that men without title are not dust under their feet ; and that the wearer 
of a coronet may deserve the lash and may meet it, from a man with 
not a drop of Norman blood in his veins. 

The warlike correspondence ended in an armistice, cemented at a 
dinner given by that “ancient and loving grandmother, as Massinger 
would have it, of the muses,” Rogers ; but of which Byron would partake 
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nothing hut “potatoes and vinegar,” a mixture which. that wicked wit, 
Lady Caroline Lambe, pronounced to be “in compliment to the country 
of his antagonist, and the qualities of his host.” Byron’s opinions 
about the poets of the day were easy enough. “ Do read mathematics 
I should think X plus Y, at least as amusing as. the Curse of Kehama, 
and much more intelligible. Master Southey’s poems are, in fact, what 
parallel lines might be, viz., prolonged ad infinitum without meeting any 
thing half so absurd as themselves.” 

What news, what news, Queen Oreaca, 

What news of scribblers five? 
S , W , C—e, L—d, and L—e, 
- _All d—mn—d, though yet alive. 

The initials comprehended the various names of Scott, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Lloyd, and Lambe ; though, subsequently, he did due honour 
to Scott’s fine Lyrical powers. The others he seems to have com- 
plimented when he chose to play the courtier, and burlesqued when he 
returned to the art of plain speaking. He concludes this letter, with— 
“Coleridge is lecturing.” ‘ Many an old fool,” said Hannibal to 
some such lecturer, “ but such as this never.” 

His hits on character are in the highest spirit of that dash and rattle, 
which he loved. “ Pole is to marry Miss Long—and will be a very 
miserable dog tor all that. The present ministers are to continue, and 
his majesty does continue in the same state, so there’s folly and madness 
for you, both in a breath. 

“ IT never heard but of one man truly fortunate; and he was Beau- 
marehbais, the author of Figaro, who buried two wives and gained 
three lawsuits before he was thirty.” 

His summer visits to the country seats gave him some insight into 
public persons. At Lord Jersey’s—“< Erskine was there, good but intoler- 
able. He jested, he talked, he did every thing, admirably. But then, 
he woud be applauded for the same thing twice over: he would read his 
own verses, his own paragraphs, and tell his own story again and again ; 
and then the ‘ Trial by Jury:’ [ almost wished it abolished, for I sat 
next him at dinner.” 

Drury Lane having been burnt, for the ruin of Sheridan’s creditors, and 
rebuilt for the ruin of a fresh set, the committee, with Lord Holland at 
their head, perpetrated the long-laughed-at scheme of summoning all 
the verse makers of England or Europe to write an opening address. 
Some mene poured in upon them, all equally good or evil. Until 
the committee convinced, at last, that to choose was impossible, and 
to recite them all at once, not very easy; came to the natural expedient 
of having one address, written by one person, and recited by one other. 
The task was comfortless enough, and Lord Byron made it a curiously 
anxious one ; for we have no less than a dozen letters written to his unfortu- 
nate inspirer, Lord Holland, in the course of a month ; and every one of 
them containing cuttings out, cuttings up, and corrections, that must 
have singularly perplexed his lordship. It is not easy to reconcile this 
industry with his letter to Mr. Murray. 

“I was applied te to write the address for Drury-lane; but the 
moment I heard of the contest, I gave up the idea of contending against 
all Grub-street. To triumph would have been no glory, and to have 
been defeated—'sdeath ! I would have choked myself, like Otway, with a 
quartern loaf. So, remember, I had, and have nothing to do with it, 
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upon my honour!” His poem, after all, was good for nothing ; but it 
was good enough for the purpose. It produced, however, two good con- 
sequences, the “ Rejected Addresses,” on the fame of which “ the 
authors of the Rejected Addresses” still put forth their performances ; 
and the display of Dr. Busby’s person haranguing from the boxes, his 
son’s person haranguing from the stage; a display of the Bow-street 
officers interfering with the eloquence of both ; and a week’s ridicule of all 
the parties concerned. The Dr.’s poem, beginning with 


“ When energizing subjects men pursue, 
What are the prodigies they cannot do ?” 


had the honour of a parody in the Morning Chronicle by his Lordship. 
“« When energizing objects men pursue, 
The Lord knows what is writ by Lord knows who. 


A modest monologue you here survey, 
Hissed from the theatre the other day.” &c. 


The Address continued to be a bore to him, and to his correspondents 
for some months ; but he at last plunged into authorship again, and pro- 
duced his poem on “ Waltzing,” which being but lightly received, he 
disowned. 

“ T hear that a certain malicious publication on waltzing is attributed 
tome. This report, I suppose, you will take care to contradict, as the 
author I am sure, will not like that J should wear his cap and bells.” 
This, in a letter to the publisher himself, is rather amusing. 

He and Sheridan sometimes met ; the young Lord having a great and 
justified admiration for the abilities of the old dramatist.—“ Sheridan 
was a rogue all his life long, but a delightful rogue.” 

« One day I saw him take up his ‘ Monody on Garrick.’ He lighted 
on the dedication to the dowager Lady On seeing it he flew 
into a rage, and exclaimed, that it must be a forgery—that he had never 
dedicated any thing of his to such a d—d canting, &c. &c., and so went 
on for half an hour, abusing his own dedication.” 

“ He told me, that on the night of the grand success of his ‘ School 
for Scandal,’ he was knocked down, and put into the watch-house, for 
making a row in the street, and being found intoxicated by the watch- 
men.” 

« When dying, he was requested to undergo an operation. He replied, 
that ‘he had already submitted to two, which were enough for one 
man’s lifetime ;—having his hair cut, and sitting for his picture ly 

The biographer now comes to the Leigh Hunt acquaintance, Fiich he 
gets over in a tone of easy contempt. 

It was at this time that Lord Byron became acquainted (and I 
regret to have to add, partly through my means) with Mr. Leigh Hunt.” 
They went together to dine with Hunt in the Coldbath-fields prison, 
where he was confined for a libel on the Prince Regent, in 1813. The 
morning was ushered in by an epistle from his Lordship to Moore, 
beginning with 
** Oh you, who in all names can tickle the town, 

Anacreon, Tom Little, Tom Moore, or Tom Brown ; 

For hang me, if I know of which you may most brag, 

Your quarto of Two pounds, or Twopenny Post-bag.” 





The result of this acquaintance has been sufficiently known. 
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Byron’s letters have a fling at every body.—“ Rogers is out of town 
with Madame de Stael, who hath published an essay against suicide, 
which I presume will make somebody shoot himself; as a sermon by 
Blenkinsop, in proof of Christianity, sent a hitherto most orthodox 
acquaintance of mine out of a chapel of ease a perfect atheist. There 
is to be a thing on Tuesday yclept a National Féte. The Regent is 
to be there. Vauxhall is the scene. There are six tickets issued 
for the modest women, and it is supposed there will be three to 
spare——Canning has disbanded his party, by a speech from_his 
* * * *1{_ the true throne for a Tory.—Madame de Stael Hol- 
stein has lost one of her young barons, who has been carbon- 
adoed by a vile Teutonic adjutant, kilt and killed in a coffee-house in 
Scrawsenhausen. Corinne is of course what all mothers must be, but 
will, I venture to prophecy, do what few mothers could, write an Essay 
upon it. She cannot exist without a grievance, and somebody to see 
or read how much grief becomes her.” In his poem, the “ Devil's 
Drive,” Satan comes to the House of Lords. 

“‘ He saw my Lord Liverpool seemingly wise, 
The Lord Westmoreland certainly silly ; 
And Johnny of Norfolk a man of some size, 
And Chatham, so like his friend Billy. 
And he beard, which set Satan himself a staring, 
A certain Chief Justice say something like swearing, 
And the Devil was shocked, and says he I must go, 
For I find we have much better manners below.” 


The “ Chief Justice” was probably Ellenborough, whose manners were 
violent and insolent. 

Byron at length turned his thoughts to looking out for a wife; and Lady 
Melbourne recommended Miss Milbanke, to whom he accordingly made 
proposals. The offer was rejected ; but the lady adopted the extraordi- 
nary measure of requesting his correspondence. So much for the 
delicacy of the blues. At the end of two years of this foolish and trifling 
sentimentality, he was informed that he might make his proposals again. 
“ What an odd situation is ours,” says Byron, “ not a spark of love on 
either side.”” The mode of making this overture must be a pleasant 
discovery for the lady. His “memoranda” say, that a friend advised 
him to take a wife, and mentioned one. Byron mentioned Miss Mil- 
banke. The friend objected to her want of immediate fortune, and her 
« eee Byron allowed the argument, proposed for the friend’s 
choicéVand was refused. On reading the refusal he tried Miss Milbanke 
again, writing a letter to her at the moment of his receiving the rejec- 
tion. The friend still argued, but taking up the letter said, “ It is 
really a very pretty letter. It is a pity it should not go. I never read 
a prettier one.”—“ Then it shall go,” said Byron. It went at the instant, 
and as Moore rather legally says, was “ the fiat of his fate.” Byron 
declared that he had not seen her for ten months before ! 

_ What wonder that this kind of marriage should have run into bicker- 
ings and separation. The biographer throws no further light on the 
“ mysterious separation,” of which all the world talked so much at the 
time. But the courtship was a sufficient solution. The wife had taken 
her steps in palpable defiance of her parents and friends, and of course 
had nobody to thank for her subsequent ill-luck but herself. Byron 
brought her into a house which had nine executions in it in the 
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course of one year,—was a rouvé, and clearly a troublesome companion 


for a fire-side. But allthis the lady knew before; for the gentleman | 


had never made any concealment of his tastes; and she ought to have 
abided by them. Moore says, with sufficient plainness, that the fault 
“« was in the choice.’ And as Miss Milbanke married, in the spirit of 
blueism, a man who was proud of publishing his scorn of mankind and 
womankind, and home and country, and the habits and principles of 
English life, she ought to have made up her mind to go through with 
the affair. Byron was no more to blame than every rake, and he was 
probably not more a rake than ninety-nine out of the hundred of his 
rank, except in his ostentation of offence to society. His wife took him 
“ with all faults,” and her separation from him certainly threw the weight 
of blame on her side. Byron’s nature was arrogant and sullen, but he 
had intervals of gentleness and feeling. Time, and kindness at home, 
might have softened him, and he might have gradually taken the place 
in society, due to men of abilities, who have at length discovered that 
there is a more enduring fame, and a wiser occupation of life, than the 
cackle of coteries, or the alternate riot and dejection of the tavern. 

The volume, on the whole, is amusing. Moore should be a man of 
tact—from his mixture with the race who are always talking about it— 
yet we miss this considerably in his determination to insert every thing 
that dropped from Byron’s pen—the frequent panegyrie of himself in 
the letters must have been a painful pressure on the biographer’s 
feelings, to which we think his love of fidelity might have given way 
without a crime. Byron’s own details of his reprobate amours, the 
morals of his friends, and his religious notions in general, (which are 
nonsense, much less remarkable for their novelty than their ostentatious 
emptiness, folly, and ignorance,) ought to have been wholly omitted. 

But, for the one grand merit of impartiality, the biographer m 
claim universal praise. He lets out the facts, be they what they will, 
and run a muck at whom they may. The following anecdote from one 
of Byron’s many journals, is we suppose, historic. 

“ aca the bookseller! has been cruelly cudgelled of misbegotten 
knaves, in ‘ Kendal-green,’ at Newington Butts, in his way home from 
a purlieu dinner, and robbed—would you believe it ?—of three or four 
bonds of forty pounds a-piece, and a seal ring of his grandfather's, 
worth a million. This is his version ; but others opine that D’Iraeli, 
with whom he dined, knocked him down with his last publication, the 
Quarrels of Authors, in a dispute about copyright. Be that as if may, 
the newspapers have teemed with his injuria forme, and he been 
embrocated and invisible to all but his apothecary ever since.” 

Nothing is said in this volume, that we can discover, of the famous 
MS. which was burned, “tothe amount of 2,000/.,” at the desire of 
Mrs. Augusta Leigh, to the chagrin of Murray and Moore, and the 
astonishment of every body. But whatever the loss was at the time, it 
seems to have been completely atoned by the use of papers in extraordinary 
abundance, provided by his lordship to acquaint posterity with his 
“ whereabout.” We thus have one entiled a “ Register” of his ways ; ano- 
ther,a “ Dictionary ;” a third, ‘‘ A Journal ;” and so forth ; amounting not 
perhaps “te the value of 2,000/.,” but clearly amounting te a close detail 
of almost every transaction of his mind or body. Se much the better, 
we say. The MS. onght not to have been burned ; though, from the 
superduity of Journalising, nothing may have -been lost by its mounting 
to that lunar region where 
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Lawyers’ consciences, and lover's brains, 
And statesmen’s feelings float, and Laureate’s strains. 
Of Byron’s poetic powers there can be no doubt ; and as little of his 
ssessitig some qualities which circumstances might have softened and 
Seeaabed! into social good. But he was, in the strongest sense of the 
word, unlucky. He had but two friends, Hobhouse and Moore, both 
gentlemen, and fitted to have led him away from the hollow and hazard- 
ous pursuits which bad company and bad habits had made second 
nature. But the Shelleys and the Matthewses, and the Guicciolis, 
had higher captivations for him; and he flung away himself, his 
fortune, and his fame ; a memorable example of great powers ren- 
dered a source of misery to the possessor ; and of the highest advantages 
of society consigning him, by a direct and almost fated progress, to the 
life of an exile, to an empty struggle for empty objects, and to a foreign 
grave, among the obscure haunts of banditti and barbarians. 





THEATRICAL MATTERS. 


Miss Kemate has appeared in a third character, Euphrasia, in the ““Grecian 
Daughter.” The choice was injudicious: the play is intolerable. Murphy had 
some liveliness as a farce writer, and by the help of plundering from the 
French, might have been endured in a comedy ; though there, his dialogue 
is deplorably dry, or relieved from dryness only by the worse quality of gross- 
ness. But in tragedy he was beyond all endurance. The frigidity of his 
French model, for he was an eternal plagiarist, was uncompensated by any 
dexterity of his own. The inflexible and didactic dulness of the foreign dia- 
logue was transferred with desperate fidelity through his pen; and away he 
prosed in the idle belief that he was actually writing blank verse until he 
mercilessly murdered the heroine and the subject together. Mrs. Siddons 
gave some popularity to Euphrasia, as her acting would have given popularity 
to any thing. But the part is forced, and is not capable of powerful effect, 
let it be placed in what hands it will. Kemble’s Evander was an example of 
personal ability, struggling against a disadvantageous part. Bennett is a melo- 
drame player, on the Macready plan, a plan which he must utterly abandon 
before he is fit for tragedy or any thing but sitting before blue fire and raving 
to demons. Warde’s voice is still unmanageable ; the weather, we suppose, 
has made a malicious combination with nature to render him formidable to 
the human ear, and he is the most calamitous of lovers and heroes. 

Drury-lane promises a multitude of pleasantries, when the frost shall let 
people enjoy them ; till now the power of laughter has been frozen on the lips, 
and the genius of theatres has been buried in a cold bath of sleet. However, 
sunshife and summer airs must come at last ; and we shall then be able to 
enjoy the dozen comedies which Lord Normanby has just brought over with 
him from his repertoire on the classic shores of the Arno. Kean plays frequently 
and with success, retarded only by a thermometer fifty degrees below the point 
of human endurance. Morton was said to have a drama on the subject of Baron 
Trenck. The dramatist has indignantly denied the imputation, and says, that 
though the secret of his having a drama with a person of that name in it, his 
is not the Baron : perhaps Morton is irate with the report that could fasten on 
him any connexion with the memory of so notorious a prison-breaker, or, per- 
haps, the whole is a pleasant, though by no means new theatrical expedient to 
awake the public curiosity to the drama by a little previous controversy. 

Macready, who, it seems, will engage with nobody, or whom nobody will 
engage, is mentioned in the Portsmouth paper as exhibiting his Macbeth 

ore an audience of ten persons in the boxes, and a proportionate number 
in the pit. Macready is a clever fellow in his way, but Lephesiitr given to 
think very highly of himself, and very lowly of ail who differ with him on 
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this point. He is, on the whole, we think, very well circumstanced at the 
Portsmouth distance from town. 

« Robert, the Devil,” a melodrame with more than an usual proportion of 
songs, we are told, is to be brought forward rapidly at Covent Garden. 
Duruset, always a very agreeable and popular singer and performer—Keeley, 
a dry humourist—and Miss Cawse, a pretty and piquant one, are to have the 
principal characters. The Gazza Ladra is to be brought out at the theatre, 
turned into English. The plot (the Maid and the Magpie) is abominably 
tedious and childish, but the music is frequently pretty, and we hope it will 
succeed better than those importations in general. But there are fifty operas 
of Rossini, worth fifty of it. Why will not managers lay their hands on 
some of them? 

Miss Jarman is gone to Edinburgh; peace be with her. She is said to be 
greatly admired by the ‘ modern Athenians :’ joy be with them! They may 
keep the lady as long as they please. She has some theatrical faculties, but 
Nature has denied her others, without which the stage says to the host of its 
débutantes, “ Come like shadows, so depart.” 

The French comedians at the Lyceum, threaten to take the field in great 
force ; they have already announced their Staff with due magniloquence. The 
actors engaged are—M. Portier, for two months; M. Chacon, comedian, of 
the Bourdeaux. Theatre ; M. Belford, pére noble, of the Marseilles Theatre ; 
M. St. Aubin, premier amoureux, of the Lille Theatre ; M. Felix, second amou- 
reux, from Bordeaux; Mad. Dumont, first Duenna, from Bordeaux ; Mad. 
Baudin, second ditto, from Nantes; Mad.Caussin, premiére chanteuse, of Stras- 
burg; Mdlle. Florville, of the Lyons Theatre ; Mad. Beavois, seconde amoureuse, 
of the Metz Theatre; Mdlle. Irma, of the Theatre Vaudeville, Paris; and 
Malle. Anais, Mesds. St. Ange and Beaupré are also engaged, with several 
other artistes from that capital. Mdlles. Jenny Colon, Léontine Fay, and 
Bernard Leon, are expected in the course of the season. Laporte, Pélissie, 
and Cloup, are the directors. To these people we have no objection. They 
play pretty Vaudevilles ; play them tolerably well, and are not paid intolerable 
salaries. The case is different, and shamefully different with the Italian Opera. 
There a woman, with whom no decent person ought to sit down in company, 
carries off half a dozen thousand pounds in half a dozen months, on the simple 
strength of her solfaing. Such is Noble patronage, while not merely the native 
theatre is deserted by them; but demands of a more important nature than 
those of theatres are urging them on every side. The money paid for this 
childish and unnational indulgence amounts to not less than 50,0007 a-year, 
the half of which would relieve the national theatres from all embarrassment, 
encourage the arts, stimulate dramatic authorship into a sudden life that might 
give us a second Shakspeare, and provide for the popular mind the most intel- 
Jectual of all amusements. Yet all this enormous sum goes into the hands of 
a little knot of signors and signoras, of whose lives, here or elsewhere, thé 
anecdotes are sufliciently public to leave no kind of doubt on the deserts of 
the individual. If our nobility had the spirit or common sense of English 
gentlemen about them, they would send back the whole tribe to wallow in their 
native Italian sty, and make their purgation with the Pope and Cardinals. 

Laporte is actively engaged in preparations for the opening of the Italian 
Opera, which will shortly take place, many of the artistes engaged being 
immediately expected in London. Donzelli, Curioni, Santini, Ambrogi, and 
Lablache, are among the number, as well as Mesdames Blasis and Lalande, 
Castelli, and one or two third-rates. Gosselin, Charles and Ronzi Vestris, 
and Mdille. Brocard, are engaged for the ballet ; Mdlle. Taglioni will also add 
to its importance in the course of the season. Deshayes will have the direc- 
tion of the dances. ‘“‘ La Gazza Ladra” is spoken of as the opera intended for 
the opening, in which Santini and Ambrogi will make their début. Some new 
operas are in preparation, amongst them Pacini’s ZL’ Arabe nelle Gallie” stands 
most prominent. Bochsa will, we believe, again have the direction of the 
music. We expect to hear of the engagement of some other donnas, as the 
Opera at present seems very deficient in them. This list, however, shows con- 
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siderable deficiencies: Malibran, Pasta, Pisaroni, Sontag, Zuchelli, Galli, &e. 
are among the “non inventi.” De Begnis is in London, as the papers say, 
reposing from his triumphant tours through the country, and when he shall 
awake, ready to take as many pupils as he can possibly get. Old Garcia is 
looking to a London engagement; but the French say that he has every quali- 
fication for a singer “ but voice ;” and we say, that from what we remember 
of the Senor, they are welcome to keep him till he “ struts the stage” no more. 

A comedian of the name of Mansard, who chose to distinguish himself as a 
patriot, or as a rebel, by studiously adopting Bonaparte’s dress on the stage, 
and giving a fac-simile of his manner, has been brought before the Court of 
Montauban, fined one hundred francs, and a fortnight’s imprisonment. The 
fellow deserved it, as does every fellow who takes advantage of a public situ- 
ation to insult the good order of thestate. As to the tyranny of the Bourbons 
on such occasions, we can remember the keenness of the Bonaparte police on 
similar subjects. The actor who dared to represent the Duke d’Enghien would 
have been guillotined. 





NOTES OF THE MONTH ON AFFAIRS IN GENERAL. 


Inpra is almost too far off for us to trouble our cerebellums about it. 
With seventy-five per cent. taxes to pay, who can reproach us with 
inhumanity for forgetting the troubles of blacks and browns ten thousand 
miles out of sight? Yet India is a curious instance of that universal 
consent which all corners of this best governed of all empires have te be 
in trouble at this present time. The old happiness of making both ends 
meet, is likely to be a good deal discoloured, by this kind of conjunc- 
tion. The letters from our scorching brethren in the great peninsula are 
expressive. 

“Dum Dum,. July 21.—* Really the state of things is such that one 
hardly knows how to begin, and what the result of all their wise 
proceedings will be, God only knows. If all rumours be true, we ‘are 
all likely soon to see old England,—that is, those who have the luck to 
get out of the country. The plot is thickening fast, and matters must 
soon come to a crisis. A late order abolished several provincial battalions, 
and three (6th, 7th, and 8th) corps of irregular cavalry. The 6th have 
(they say) refused to disband, as well as the Dinagepore battalion, who 
not only refuse to lay down their arms, but have got the judge in con- 
finement, and possession of the treasury chest. This will run like 
wild-fire through the country, and who is to put itout? In short, Lord 
Bentinck is going on like a blind man, without knowing what he is 
about. The state of disgust and dissatisfaction throughout the country 
exceeds any thing you ever witnessed.” 

The Dum Dv, at the top of this letter, would furnish a “ diner-out” 
with a pun. But if the writer could have dated his dispatch from the 
city of the Dear or the BLinp, we might discover in it that he had a 
good deal more to say, and also that he was confoundedly afraid to say 
it. Well! India has of course, its full title to take a share in the boue- 
versemens, (for no English word has efficacy for the idea,) which thee 
felicity of enjoying the present illustrious ministers may bring on, before 
the next half-dozen years, or perhaps before the sixth part of the 
time. 

Let us look at the elements which we hope may not be mixed in this 
Iadian chaos.—A breaking up of the charter ; which nominally preserved, 
and radicalhy perverted, me before a year was out, be so many skins of 
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parchment, and no more.—An inundation of all kinds of muslin and 
rascality under the name of Free Trade, into the East, from Bombay to 
Birmah.—Discontent, grumbling, and courts martial among the repug- 
nant officers, with the echo of their parts of speech among the sepoys. 
—Angry rajahs and imprisoned polygars sending missions to the 
Pindarrees to come down by the half million, and make a general 
plunder.—The Russian army, with all the pikemen of the Don and the 
Caucasus, quietly gathering like a hurricane cloud on the frontier, until 
the business is ripe; and our well paid ambassador at St. Petersburg, 
and nincompoop, is though one of the nearest and dearest cousins of the 
Minister, informed by the Czar that there is no further oceasion for his 
services ; an Ukaze is issued from the throne of earthly thrones, acquaint- 
ing England, that Russia being displeased with our habit of shaving, 
and our dislike to train oil, recommends that we should withdraw from 
India, and keep within our own island, until further orders—Then 
explodes the hurricane; Field Marshal Powderowski, with Generals 
Thunderblastem and Lightningsplitzem, “at the head of separate corps,” 
rush over the Indian Balkan, before the Members in Council at Calcutta 
have time to secure their dressing boxes. Then come Affghans, Persians, 
Chinese, Tartars, rolling down like a hundred avalanches from the 
Pole.—And what is to knock out the brains of all those Goths and 
Vandals?—the solitary wisdom of Lord William Bentinck: a very 
good man, we hope and believe, for a whig ; and endeared to the universe 
by being at once a son of that very dull nobleman, the late Duke of 
Portland, and a dependant of that very slippery statesman and poet, the 
late Mr. Canning. But setting aside his Lordship’s duplicate fame, as a 
retreating warrior in Spain, and as a retreating legislator in Sicily ; we 
think that he will have quite enough on his hands. We only say, how- 
ever, as Mr. Dillon, in his celebrated Narrative of the Lord Mayor's 
Journey up the Thames, said ef his Lordship and the goose pye,—we 
wish him well through it. 

As to the complexion that the affair may take at-home, for that we are 
prepared. There may be two visits to Windsor, and three cabinet 
councils, for which no man living will be the wiser. The government 
newspapers may pleasantly hint, in the first instance, that the whole of 
the Indian news 1s a fabrication, of which they can point out the fabri- 
cator, he residing in an attic “ not a hundred miles from Leadenhall 
Street.” In the next instance, they may be suffered to declare that the 
whole is an expedient of the most extraordinary genius that ever bore 
the destinies of England in his hand, to compel the Russians to throw 
off the mask, and come to a fair understanding, whether they meant to 
go to war or not. 

The next information may be of a succession of balls in Whitehall ; a 
levee at the Pimlico Palace, the minister “ most graciously received, and 
surer than ever of retaining his hold on the confidence of the best of 
kings, and the affections of the most triumphant of nations.” On the 
eg of the most glowing paragraph, may come out the Gazette, 

iering every hero of them. 
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The papers now are overflowed with such a flood of panegyric on the 
late President of the Royal Academy, that they have nearly drowned 
the public omg His life is already announced as on the tapis, 
by Campbell, w 
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who, of course, will write with the enthusiasm of old acquaintance. 
His works are already announced as in a state of preparation for the 
engraver, and we shall no doubt be furnished with recollections sup- 
plied neither by the pen of the poet, nor by the pen of authenticity in 
any shape. : 

Lawrence was a loss to the arts. He was a man of a singularly 
elegant taste in painting ; and by a happiness, unaceountable from his 
early circumstances and education, of graceful accomplishment in many 
other ways. His nature was the teacher: it gave him, by instinct, a 
graceful address, a graceful phraseology, and a graceful mind. Nature 
had also given him a handsome face, to which his manners and his 
abilities gave a kind of dignity ; and, on the whole, never was man 
fitter for the painter of the fair and fashionable world. 

But the estimate of his powers may be made more fairly when the first 
regret for his loss shall have subsided. He was a masterly draughtsman ; 
he had great skill in taking the likeness, and all his portraits were 
characterised by elegance ; yet to this elegance He often sacrificed truth. 
He wanted the force, the fearless and decided pursuit of reality, which 
made the fame of the great painters. His colouring was tame ; it pos- 
sessed neither depth nor nature. All the bloom of his women was 
rouge, and all the clothing of his men, silk, or some unsubstantial 
weaving of the — 

Reynolds had the boldness to paint cloth as it was; the eye could 
distinguish it at a glance from velvet, or gossamer, or stained paper, or 
cloud. Lawrence’s back grounds were feeble, a mottled vapour, the 
feeble sunshine, or showery landscape of a soil washed with eternal 
droppings of the sky. His portraits, too, had an extraordinary and un- 
fortunate likeness to each other ; and it was one of the wonders of the 
painter’s art how he could reconcile the perfect accuracy of the indi- 
vidual likeness with this curious generic resemblance. 

It is equally remarkable that a painter, so cautiously reluctant to 
offend rank, should have almost always painted his women of rank, as if 
their morality were as transparent as their dress. Many of them, he 
certainly could not exaggerate on this point, and some of them might 
have taken a pride in the display. But Lawrence gave the same ex- 
pression to all. In this he differed from Reynolds; whether the 
difference be due to the inferiority of the artist or of his time. But to 
have given Lawrence his fair place before posterity, he ought to have been 
suffered to abandon portraits for awhile, and give the only proof of his 
powers that a great artist can be content with—historical painting. He 
often expressed a wish to make this experiment. But his perpetual em- 
barrassments and the perpetual solicitations of persons of the higher 
orders entangled him, and checked his step into the region of the grandeur 
of his art. 

One historical picture of his we have seen, which he painted in early 
life, and which gave the noblest promise. We believe that he never had 
time to paint another. The subject was Satan in Pandemonium, 
standing on the burning lake, and summoning his overthrown legions 
to rise. Beelzebub stands by his side, but in shadow. The Prince of 
Evil is the most powerful embodying of the Miltonic conception that 
perhaps the pencil could give. The countenance magnificently beautiful, 
yet full of scorn and despair ; the figure with the proportions of a giant, 
yet light and youthful ; the attitude fierce and defying, yet full of dig- 
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nity ; the whole figure kingly, or more, of a king of those beings, who 
could “ take the wings of the morning, and fly to the uttermost parts of 
the sea.” 

We hope that this fine picture will be among the first that are 
engraved. It will be only a due tribute to the painter’s fame. 

We give the following hint to the melodramatists. It is too pathetic 
for our sensibilities. 

« On one occasion a bailiff, ‘ wishing to do the thing genteel,’ dis- 
guised himself so successfully as actually to mislead the servant of 
Sir Thomas Lawrence into the belief that he was a gentleman who 
wished to sit—alias to be taken off, rather than to take his master off- 
He was accordingly admitted, and introduced into the show-room till 
Sir Thomas Lawrence could be apprized of his visit, who soon made 
his appearance—when, to his astonishment, he found the strange gentle- 
man on his knees, in the utmost agony of tears, before the portrait of a 
venerable lady habited in mourning. Sir Thomas, with all his graceful 
kindness and eloquence, raising the stranger, begged to know to whom 
he was indebted for the honour of a visit, and the cause of his exces- 
sive grief. The Dispenser of “ unholy writ,” overpowered by the 
talents of the painter and the gentleness of the man, confessed that he 
was overcome by remorse at the unexpected sight of the picture, which 
so greatly resembled his dear lost mother, who, by imprudence, he had 
reduced from a state of opulence, to misery, want, and the grave. He 
then explained the true object of his visit, but assured Sir Thomas that 
such were his feelings and admiration of his talents, that any arrange- 
ment the most convenient to him he would with pleasure accept, and 
that he should for ever regard him as the maker of a ‘ sinner saved.’ ” 





In the pause of the English Attorney-General’s libel functions, the 
Irish Diabolus has taken up the trade. The proprietor of the Dublin 
Evening Post has been called on to plead. The paper is a very clever 
one, and has been for a long time the organ of the “ Association,” and 
every kind of party, person, and doctrine, that could, in the words of 
Captain Rock’s historian,— 

Make the fun stir 
In Ulster, Leinster, Connaught, Munster ; 


but unless O’Connell and his compatriots spoke treason, we can discover 
no treason in the Dublin Evening Post. The Freeman’s Journal is still 
more deeply stricken: for it is said to have no less than four ex-officios 
against it. And the Attorney-General is determined to make Mr. Henry 
Grattan plead, Mr. Grattan being no longer the proprietor ! 

Why all these symptomsofbelligerency are going on, in the pacific admi- 
nistration of Mr. Archdeacon Singleton, is beyond our fathoming. With a 
Lord Lieutenant who, possessing nomore than £150,000 a-year, relieves the 
starving weavers by buying five pounds worth of waistcoats from them 
at a time, which may, in all human probability, last his Grace for twice 
the number of years, we cannot conceive why this irritation should 
continue an hour. The law of the Irish press, however, is so incom- 
parably fitted for encouraging it in licentiousness, that perhaps we ought 
to feel no surprise at the active vigilance of the Diabolus on the other 
side of the water. In England but two proprietors of a paper must 
register. In Ireland, if there were five hundred, all their names must 
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go in, and every member liable for every paragraph. Nor is this all. 
The presentation of a Grand J ary made up of those great lawyers, 
called country gentlemen, or, perhaps, grocers and cobblers, may order 
the presses, types, and printers to be tossed into the street. 

No wonder that the newspapers, gifted with such ultra freedom, such 
savage liberty, such reckless hazard, and superhuman release from the 
chains of authority, should be objects of incessant alarm to a paternal 


Government. 





The old sneers at the stage will not last above the first week after 
Easter: this we are positively informed. As no less than four of the 
nobility will indulge the theatrical public with the exhibition of their 
delightful accomplishments—Lady Harborough, Lady W. Lennox, Lady 
Fife, and the Countess of Sontag Thundervontrunck—they will, by the 

articular desire of managers, appear under other names, lest the gal- 
leries should be too much alarmed by being suddenly brought into the 
presence of the haut ton. 

The grand agitator, begins every year, like Bonaparte, with a grand 
exposé of what he intends to do. Though we are sorry to say, that 
he generally ends the year, pretty much in the style of his pattern, by 
telling us, what he had intended to do. We are no lovers of this frac- 
ture of promise. We recollect that he solemnly pledged himself to 
die, either in the field or on the scaffold, before he would see his 
beloved forty-shilling freeholders deprived of their birth-right ; a birth- 
right much nearer and dearer to them than their shirts. We now, 
in the name of all that is patriotic, by the aggrieved majesty of the 
rights of man, and the naked injuries of the unforty-shillinged, call 
upon the great agitator, before the assembled world, to redeem his 
pledge, without further let or hindrance, giving him his choice of the 
field or the scaffold. | 

Yet, precarious as the very sound of pledge is in our ears, if he 
he will but break ground upon any one of his list of public efforts, we 
shall perhaps suffer him to exist until the end of the session. He pub- 
licly vows—1. To repeal the Subletting Act—2. To repeal the Vestry 
Bill—3. To repeal the Grand Jury System of Jobbing—4. To repeal 
the law that makes Truth a Libel—5. To repeal the law rendering 
the Charities of Dissenters and Catholics unsafe-—6. To repeal the 
laws of Corporation Monopolies—7. ‘To repeal the law authorizing 
excessive tolls—8. To repeal the law allowing the freedom of Cor. 
poration to non-residents, and excluding certain residents—9. To re- 
peal the law, allowing tithes in Ireland—1l0. To abolish all sinecures, 
and pensions unearned by public services—11. To diminish all public 
salaries raised during the war, or by the fall of the paper curency : 
the salaries of the Judges having been twice raised in this way—12. 
To procure a new and comprehensive code of law—13. To correct the 
present system of legal proceedings, and render law simple, cheap and 
expeditious—14. To call for, 1st. The abolition of the irresponsible 
power placed in the most unsuitable hands of unpaid magistrates—2nd. 
The abolition of the present system of special pleading, that being the 
most fertile source of falsehood, fraud, and perjury—3rd. The abo- 
lition of the absurd distinctions between Courts of Law and of Equity— 
4th, The abolition of all decisions on mere points of form, and com. 
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pelling all decisions to be made on the merits only—6th. The abolition 
of all technical rules for the exclusion of evidence, and the compelling 
judges to receive evidence from every quarter capable of giving it—6th. 
The prevention of any suits being instituted until both parties appear 
in ry a person before the Judge, whenever such attendance be had. 
—15. To obtain a radical reform of the House of Commons. 

Now of all those brilliant conceptions, the great agitator will not 
realize one, nor attempt to realize one. But there are men of a different 
stamp upon earth ; and to some of those, the list of this copious promiser 
may be of importance. We hate the watchword, Reform, while it re- 
mains the pretext of the basest trickeries—of the basest faction: but we 
fully join with those who say, that there is “ something rotten in the 
state of Denmark.” The country has a right to call for reform: for a 
close inquiry into the whole machine of its government: for a keen and 
sifting examination into the nature and proceedings of its representatives. 
The crisis is at hand ; and those who wish to see England escape a trial 
of misery and blood, will resolutely wish, and openly demand, to see a 
change of the system, under which corruption has thickened round the 
high, and poverty smitten the low. The enormity of sinecures, the 
great reversions, the overgrown salaries of public men, all are exciting 
a spirit of scorn among the nation, which delay may unhappily irritate 
into a spirit of vengeance. Mr. Peel’s salary is £6,000 a year, besides 
a whole crowd of minor emoluments. Mr. Herries’ salary, as master of 
the mint, an employment of which Mr. Herries of course practically 
knows nothing ; and which is, in fact, nothing more than a cover for 
paying a Cabinet Minister an inordinate salary, is no less than £5,000 
a year. Does any man living venture to say, with the hope of ever 
being believed again, that Lord Ellenborough’s services to the country, 
as President of the Board of Controul, are worth £5,000 a year, besides 
the abundant possession of that mysterions thing called patronage ? 
What is the office of Post Master General, but a huge sinecure ; the 
secretary to the post-office doing all the duty, and the noble person at 
its head not burthening himself with much severer labour, than that 
of signing his quarterly receipt for his monstrous salary? Does Lord 
Rosslyn, the Privy Seal, render services to the amount of his £3,000 a 
year? The whole system is nonsense. England contains hundreds of 
men, wer | as competent to every office under the roof of Downing-street, 
who would do the work, and more than the work, for the tenth part of 
the salary. Look to America. She does not pay her great officers a 
tenth of the sum. Is she worse served? Is she not better served? The 
salary of her President is not equal to the salary of that man, of the 
turned coat, Mr. George Dawson, of despicable fame. The salaries of 
her two Secretaries of State are not equal to the Treasurership of the 
Ordnance, conferred on Billy Holmes, for whippihg in the Commons, 
the only service of which such a person is capable, haccine fieri flagitia. 

There must be an end to these things ; aye, and a speedy one. With 
every man’s income drained to let persons of this class roll in their car- 


riages ; for whom no man on earth feels the most trivial consideration, 
the Dawsons, the Bankes, the Plantas, the Goulburnes, &c. &c., names 
the very antipodes of public ability, manly accomplishment, or national 
confidence ; with a general breaking down of the public prosperity, 
which every man attributes to ministerial blundering ; and the still 
deeper evil of an universal scorn of the professions of public men ; who 
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will be absurd enough to say that things can go on as they are? There 
are sullen visions upon the clouds, to which the brute feeders in the 
mire of corruption cannot lift up their eyes. But those visions will take 
substance yet, and those clouds let loose the thunders. 





Since Battersea-fields were the scene of his Grace of Wellington’s 
shooting at Lord Winchelsea, they have been embellished by another 
exhibition of the “only way of settling matters between gentlemen.” 
The difference in the parties was considerable, we must allow ; for in- 
stead of the noble lord shot at, the present sufferer was a poor literary 
struggler ; and, instead of the magnificent field-marshal with half a 
hundred uniforms, the present shooter was a commissionless lieutenant 
with a waistcoatless coat. The catastrophe was succinctly told by one 
of the witnesses on the coroner’s inquest :-— 

« Thomas Skinner said: I live in Battersea-fields. I am a labourer in 
the employ of the proprietor of this house. On Friday morning last, 
about half-past six o'clock, I was going to my work at the Red House. 
I was in the field, and observed two flashes, about 300 yards from me, 
and pop, pop, almost at the same moment. It was dark and snowy at the 
time. I heard the parties speak, but could see nothing of them. On my 
arrival near the Red House, I observed four persons carrying the body 
of a man on a shutter, or a board. I heard the deceased say, ‘Oh, do 
not shake me!’ They placed him at the front door of this house. Mr. 
Swaine’s family were in bed at the time. I knocked at the door, and 
told them there was a dead man, and then went to my work. 1 knew none 
of the persons concerned.” 

Such was the “affair of honour.” Two wretched men going out to. 
a common in this bitterest of seasons before day-break, without light 
enough to see each other; and going out for the purpose of mutual 
murder. The witness’s sang froid is characteristically worthy of the 
affair. He knocked at the door, told them there was a dead man, (as if 
it had been a dead rat,) “and then went to his work.” The victim, 
Clayton, died in twelve hours. The antagonist was stated, by the police 
officer who arrested him, to be drunk. Yet this fellow had the flourislt 
of “honour” about him as loftily as any Patrician of St. James's. 

« Mr. Hone arrived just before the prisoner gave the account, and his 
worship now asked whether it had not occurred to him, seeing that he 
had given the offence, and had declined giving a written apology, to fire 
his shot in the air. 

“« The prisoner (with an appearance of surprise) : I would not fire in 
the air with any man. If I had it again to do, I would not. 

« Mr. Chambers inquired whether both pistols were fired at the same 
moment ? 

“Prisoner: I believe they were. Jt was dark. I could not see 
Clayton. 

“‘ Mr. Chambers now told the prisoner he would advise him seriously 
to make his peace with God, for, if he were found guilty, he would, in 
all probability, be executed. 

“« The prisoner seemed rather astonished to hear this ; but, after a short 
pause, as if weighing the advice in his mind, he said, ‘I have seena good 
deal of service, and shall meet my fate with becoming fortitude, I have 
reason to believe: but I must say that I think it unjust, if I should be 
used as you say.’” 
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The guilty lenity of the courts on such occasions may let this man, 
who has seen so much “service,” loose again upon society. But the 
law is express. Duelling is murder. For it is obviously murder to fire 
at a man with intent to kill him. It cannot less be murder, because the 
challenger may be killed in the attempt to kill the challenged. The 
highway robber risks his life perhaps still more in the attempt to rob ‘ 
but neither law nor common sense justifies him for the crime by the 
personal hazard, If we are to be told that the challenged exposes him- 
self voluntarily, we are told what is an untruth in a thousand cases out 
of athousand and one. The challenged is forced to the field by a sense 
of the degradation with which the criminal and foolish notions of society 
brand the man who shrinks from rushing from a field of blood into the 
presence of the future world, who dreads to leave wife and children 
probably beggars, or whose generous feelings abhor shedding the blood 
of a rash and passionate fool. 

To say that duelling keeps society in good manners, is contradicted 
by all experience. Good manners never originated in personal fear, but 
in personal confidence and general goodwill. The habit of duelling 
divides society into the bully and the coward. The Irish, half a century 
ago, were the most habitual duellists of Europe,—they were the most 
uncivilized gentry on earth. The Irish Brigade were the most habitual 
duelists in the French army. They were brave, but proverbially the 
most uncivilized corps in the service ; and were in every instance kept 
in coventry by the native officers. The Americans now are the most 
habitual duelists. They are proverbially the most uncivilized society 
under the sun. Their gouging, tearing, biting, and rifle murder, are 
below even the Indian savage. The most civilized and most intelligent, 
the most heroic and high spirited nations of antiquity, the Greeks and 
Romans, had no duels ; and yet for want of them, they had neither 
insolence of manner, nor assassinations. The law must be restored to 
its primitive meaning ; the laws of God and nature demand it. The 
man who sends and the man who accepts the challenge, should be 
transported for life, where death has not ensued; where it has, the 
survivor should he hanged. The seconds, in all cases, should be 
transported ; for seven years or upwards, according to their share in 
promoting, or their negligence in reconciling the quarrel. Let this 
punishment be once inflicted, and it would not be required again for a 
hundred years. 





Somebody or other had the immeasurable cruelty a week or two since, 
to rob Lord Ellenborough of his donkey. His lordship was represented 
by the Bow Street reports as inconsolable for the loss of a companion so 
dear to all his sensibilities. He, however, found the barbarian who 
had thus left him a prey to solitary anguish, recovered the donkey, 
free of expense too, and is now all smiles again. 





The chief ministerial paper has lately published a succession of articles 
that extremely perplex the quidnuncs. Windsor and its inmates are 
handled in the most unceremonious style ; and even the highest dweller 
is called to account for his disbursements. We give the words of one 
paragraph, which makes every lock on our brows “ emulate the fearful 
porcupine :”— 
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The King’s Pocket Money.—The following has been stated to be at His 
Majesty’s disposal ; the expences of his Royal state, and his charities, being 
defrayed out of the Civil List :—Privy Purse, £60,000. a-year ; the Duchies of 
Cornwall and Lancaster, £25,000. a-year ; the Surplus Revenue of Gibraltar, 
£8,000. or £10,000. a-year; an obscure, but snug little matter in Scotland, 
under the quaint denomination of “ Green Wax ;” Droits of Admiralty ; and 
a variety of odds and ends, for the diligent collection of which, a certain Right 
Honourable Gentleman is indebted for that high degree of confidential favour 
which he is said to enjoy, and which he has employed to so many good pur- 
poses, both in the east and west—to the benefit alike of the Christian and Jew. 
These items (not to mention Hanover, where there are pretty — amount 
to upwards of £100,000. a-year, which is at the absolute disposa of His 
Majesty, unburdened by any charge whatever. 


If this be true, we congratulate the spenders, whoever they may be. 
If the King require this, with the 300,000/. a year voted for the supply of 
his Castle, well and good—let him have it. But we wish, like all London 
besides, so see him dispense a little of the light of his countenance, inde- 
pendently of the exhilaration of his expenditure, intown. Our theatres, 
our shopkeepers, our nobility, and our populace, all long to know some- 
thing more of the English monarch than they do of the monarch of Mus- 
covy, or to have somewhat more chance of seeing King George than they 
have of seeing Sultan Mahmoud. -Let him come among them, and they 
will shew him more honest English feeling in an hour than he will 
know in a year among the circle of gas-lamps and bedchamber-lords of 
Windsor. 

The Bishop of St. Asaph’s is dead. We take it for granted that that 
scurra Philpott will be running up to town to claim something or other 
on the occasion. We take it for granted also, that he will have his’ 
journey for his pains; and after trying to sneak his way into Apsle 
House (where he will never get farther than the servants’ hall), he will 
be sent off.—z¢ rov sdiov rower. Let the wretched man’s remaining Greek 
tell him what we think of him, and what millions think of him. He 
has obtained a celebrity of his own, which let those envy who may. For 
this man’s conduct, we feel an unspeakable disdain ; nor shall we, while 
we have power to speak our mind, ever suffer him to fall into the silence 
that can let him imagine himself forgotten or forgiven. 





The Dowager Queen of Portugal is dead at last, for which the 
story goes, that the Portuguese here are about to have a solemn 7c 
Deum. ‘This woman was but fifty-four, yet she has figured before her 
affrighted subjects long enough to make them wish her in the Red 
Sea, for the last quarter of a century. She was the daughter of the 
mother of the present King of Spain, though by what father, the old 
Queen’s habits render among the most difficult questions. The matri- 
monial connections of the Romish royal family give a striking view of 
the pleasant complications that popery sanctions, in the flocks of its 
royal sheep. 

Ferdinand VII., when Prince of the Asturias, married the daugh- 
ter of the (then) King of Naples, and sister of the present King ; 
while the latter married about the same time the sister of Ferdinand. 
They thus became doubly brothers in-law, and Ferdinand became his 
own brother-in-law. On his second marriage, he wedded his niece, 


the daughter of his sister and King John VI. of Portugal. By this 
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marriage he became his own nephew-in-law. Ferdinand’s brother Don 
Carlos, and his uncle Don Antonio, are both married to daughters of 
John VI. of Portugal ; which has made his brother and his uncle also 
his brothers-in-law. Finally, Ferdinand has married the daughter of 
Francis I. his brother-in-law, and one of his sisters—that sister being 
the niece of his first wife, and whose brother, Don Francisco di Paulo, 
married the eldest sister ; thus Ferdinand has become at once the uncle, 
the uncle-in-law, and the brother-in-law of the last named Prince. 





The Attorney-General has not brought forward any libel prosecutions 
“ since the holidays,” the fated period for which he announced that he 
had suspended his vengeance. <A sense of the public feeling should 
make its way at last within the varnished doors of the Cabinet. The 
personal attacks on character have been disposed of. Let the visitation 
and the vengeance rest there. But if the ministerial character is to be 
defended only by prosecutions, it must perish. The public indignation 
will be roused by the proof of vindictiveness against the public freedom 
of speech ; and the prosecutions and the prosecutors will be overthrown 
together. 

Nothing but the idlest misconception can think that the Standard, one 
of the most manly, sober, and able publications, that distinguish the 
history of the public press, has ever had national evil, or even ministe- 
rial obloquy, in its contemplation. Admiring, as we do, the eloquence 
and literature of its columns, we have felt our chief tribute demanded b 
the spirit of sincerity, the honest patriotism, the solemn and adil 
terated zeal for the constitution in church and state, that have still more 
conspicuously distinguished this masterly journal. To suppose that 
exertions of such an order could be created by the feeble gratification 
of stinging a minister, would argue an absurd ignorance of human 
nature. But to suppose that the spirit which sustains such exertions 
can be extinguished by the pressure of ministerial vindictive prosecution, 
is to argue an equally absurd ignorance of the course of human things. 
By paltry revenge, by gross oppression, by an unrighteous use of power, 
the noblest natures have been, at times, embittered into dangerous and 
irreconcilable hostility. But genius and virtue can never be broken 
down into the slave, nor terrified into the apostate, nor made to hug 
the chain, —but with the solemn determination to beat it into the 
sword ! 





A new weekly journal, “ The Foreign Literary Gazette,” has just 
appeared. Its purpose is to give the most immediate intelligence of 
foreign publications ;' and the numbers already given to the public 
fully sustain the promise implied in the name of the principal conductor, 
who is, we understand, the very able and active editor of the London 
Literary Gazette. The articles are intelligent, various, and interesting, 
and from our respect for the individual, and our feeling of the necessity 
of some such performance, we both wish it well, and augur its rapid 
and extensive celebrity. 
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MONTHLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN. 


The Exclusives, 3 vols., 12mo. ; 1830.— 
These, we were led to believe, were the 
élite of the élite of the fashionable world, 
and the picture, of course, drawn by one of 
themselves, for who else could get a peep 
behind the curtain? The Court Journal, 
now very high authority, whispered, a few 
days ago, the highest personage of the land 
was the original suggester and shaper, 
though compelled of necessity to consign 
the execution to less laborious hands—the 
minister’s, perhaps, or some duke or duchess, 
or peer or peeress, of lower degree, and 
greater leisure. But we have been sadly 
taken in—it proves to be no representation 
of those who, by the rerwm imperiti, are 
supposed to constitute the highest classes of 
society; but of a soi-distant, self-elected 
knot, a clique, a set, made up of persons, or 
at least originating in persons baffled in 
their ambitious attempts to lead the good 
among the great, as they readily did the 
bad, and become in danger themselves of 
exclusion from them, resolving to turn the 
tables upon them, set up a claim to superior 
qualifications, arrogate the name and ho- 
nours of fashion, and shrouding themselves 
with a veil of mystery, exclude all who were 
likely to censure their practices, or not go 
completely into their views. How the 
writer comes by his knowiedge, or what is 
his or her authority, or whether the whole 
be not imaginary, we know not ;—common 
report, and she js “a liar,”” and the public 
prints, who are not at all better, point to 
certain well-known personages, who, whether 
truly or not, are said not to have escaped 
the flames without a little singeing. That 
some such society, so influenced by a com- 
mon spirit, or, rather, blindly following the 
wiles and the smiles of some presiding ge- 
nius, for self-defence, and for exclusive pur- 
poses, exists, is not at all improbable. All the 
world through, birds of a feather flock toge- 
ther, and among them all, high and low, the 
exclusive spirit pervades; and nowhere is 
this spirit so apparent, and so fiercely effec- 
tive as in the middle classes of society—no- 
where appears there so much fixedness of 
purpose, such inflexibility in resisting en- 
croachments, such determination in keeping 
out the lower vulgar still, as in the out- 
skirts of London, at Clapham, or Kenning- 
ton, and places of that cast. The “ Ex. 
clusives,”” and Almack’s, long ago, in this 
respect, are fools to them; but these Ex- 
clusives are represented as aiming not so 
much to exclude, as to seduce—to sweep 
within their net the influential, the wives 
of ministers, youthful senators, wealthy 
peers, &c. ; and the purpose of the novel is 
to shew the workings of the set, by detailing 
the history of its leaders, and, especially, of 
a few of its victims. We answer not for 
the correctness of the picture; we know 
nothing about the parties; it is with us a 
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fancy-piece, and the writer shall speak for 
himself. He describes, obviously, to con- 
demn, and details only to expose, and is, of 
course, liable to the charge of exaggeration 
—that is his affair. After describing a 
good old-fashioned assembly of the last 
reign, where all is good-naturedly supposed 
to be as it should be, he adds— 


The société choisie, however, which Lady Til- 
ney desired to form was, in its nature, the very 
reverse of what has been described. Its exclusive 
character was to consist, not in the selection of 
what was amiable in nobility, or virtuous in talent ; 
it was not to be the circle drawn within a narrower 
cireumference, for a more perfect enjoyment of 
private friendship, or the cultivation of more in~ 
tellectual pursuits than the wide range of fashion- 
able life could afford ; it was not to be retirement 
from the busier throng, for the purposes of a 
more rational and purer existence ; but it was to 
consist of those whose follies in the pursuit of 
pleasure, and whose weakness in the indulgence 
of all the empty toys of life, had given them a 
distinction above their fellows; of those who 
judged immorality, when burnished by the tinsel 
of superficial acquirements, as venial error ; of 
those, in short, who were either senseless or 
wicked enough to consider life but a bubble, to 
be blown down the current according to the dic- 
tates of the will, and whose daily existence testi- 
fied that they were alike without a thought ora 
fear for the morrow’s eteruity. Such were to be 
its members, and its seclusion from the general 
eye of the world; its secession from all others 
but ——; its rigid law, that unmarried women 
were not eligible to its chosen meetings—for what 
purpose, and to what end were these? If for 
vanity of distinction, merely, it was weak; if for 
the purpose of indulging in pursuits and conver- 
sation, which could receive a check in a society 
less selected for the object, it was wicked. In 
whichever point of view, a society so constituted 
must be demoralizing, for assuredly it would have 
the character of being, if it even were not really 
vicious—and its example would have a contami- 
nating effect in the corruption of morals, and the 
overthrow of the barriers of domestic peace. 


It is, perhaps, scarcely worth the space to 
allude further to the tale; but in a word— 
the hero of the piece is a young lord, of 
superior intellect, brought up with a respect 
for religion and good morals, and betrothed 
to a lady of the same virtuous bringing up 
and excellent qualities. On his return 
from a continental tour, being in parlia- 
ment, and likely to become somebody, he is 
immediately snapped up by the society, and is 
soon alienated from his old and more sober 
associates; and, what is worse, one of the 
circle, a young Circean widow, fascinating 
and irresistible, contrives to sow jealousies 
between him and his soul’s charmer, and 
only fails of entangling him in a marriage 
with herself by blundering in the address of 
a letter. The wrong epistle luckily dis- 
closes the whole series of artifice and in- 
trigue in which she had long been dealing ; 
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and after numerous contretems, and severe 
suffering on the part of the young and 
interesting couple, they finally meet and 
* explain.” 

The cther conspicuous victim of this 
charming set, is that of a young lady, of 
great beauty, of course, and fascinating 
qualities, who marries a lord, already some- 
what connected with the party, and now 
high in office. Of course, her marriage 
gives her importance, and everybody is 
put immediately in requisition to draw her 
within the magic circle. One lady, an old 
Stager, it appears, is especially appointed to 
drill the poor unsuspecting lady, who is all 
simplicity and frankness, and devoted to her 
husband—dqualities which are treasons to the 
society ; and a profligate youth is encou- 
raged to pay her his patronizing and insidi- 
ous attentions to detach her unfashionable 
fondness from her caro sposo. This gen- 
tleman goes somewhat beyond the rules of 
the institution, and almost succeeds in cor- 
rupting her; but, luckily, his purpose is de- 
tected before an éc/at is produced ; the lady 
goes abroad with her well-judging husband, 
and an absence of a couple of years seems 
to cure all. The sufferers, of course, re- 
nounce the Exclusives. 


The Cabinet Cyclopedia: Sir Walter 
Scott’s History of Scotland ; 18€30.— 
Though histories of Scotland undoubtedly 
abound, nobody, who knows any thing 
about them, will think another, and that 
other coming from Sir Walter Scoit, su- 
perfluous. The story of the country was, 
in fact, till now, untold in a style and 
spirit to keep us awake, and with a judg- 
ment, at once sharp and sound, to engage 
our confidence. Of the older writers on 
Scottish history, who reads either Buchanan 
or Boethius ?—and of more modern ones, 
Robertson is confined to Mary and James, 
and as to Pinkerton and Hailes, though 
both go farther back, it must be allowed, 
the first wanted judgment, and the other 
materials. The treasures collected within 
these twenty years by Mr. Chalmers and 
Mr. Thomson of the Register-Office, are 
reported to be immense; and of these Mr. 
Tytler is now taking the full advantage. 
His history, at the first glance, might be 
expected to supersede Sir Walter’s, but it is 
too voluminous—too controversial—is not 
yet completed, and, besides, only begins 
with Alexander III. The rest are all for 
the antiquary, or for schools, or relative to 
particular periods only, and of little autho- 
rity. A popular view of the whole history 
was obviously still wanting—and who, for 
talents natural and acquired—from personal 
position—from early association—from con- 
tinuous study of the subject—from indefa- 
tigableness—from rapidity and facility of 
execution, was so admirably calculated to 
perforin the task as Sir Walter Scott? He 
has done it, distinctly, vividly, happily. 
The externals of research—the parading of 
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authorities—the balancing of evidence— 
the pros and cons—these are the scaffold- 
ing, and are all swept away, and the build- 
ing is left full and free in its fairest propor- 
tions. The rapid and searching glance 
which he casts into the chaos of his mate- 
rials, like electric fire, often evolves and 
separates the pure elements. It follows not 
that Sir Waiter is always right ;—his pur- 
pose, it must be recollected, was to give 
results only, and our reliance is apon the 
strength and rectitude of his judgment. 
No doubt he often cuts the knot which more 
perseverance might untie, but then it is 
generally where it is scarcely worth the labour 
of solution. 

The early history is full of confusion, with 
conflicting statements at every turn—the de- 
bateable ground of antiquaries for centuries 
—the Scots and the Picts, the Celts and the 
Goths, where they begin, where they end, 
whence they spring, and where they vanish 
or amalgamate. Sir W. seizes upon the 
prominent points, and leaves the minor 
and mingled details to more minute in- 
quirers. In the time of the Romans, he 
finds none but Caledonians—these were, of 
course, Britons, or at least undistinguishable 
from them now. In the fifth century ap- 
pear Picts and Scots—who were these ? 
The Picts were Caledonians, called Picts 
by foreigners, the Romans, to distinguish 
them from the southern, and now more 
civilized natives, from the fact of their still 
painting their bodies—nee falso nomine, 
says Claudian. They occupied, apparently, 
the whole line of the eastern coast, from the 
extreme north down to the Firth of Forth, 
and were mixed up, more or less, with set- 
tlers from Scandinavia, who must be called 
Goths, while the Picts were by origin Celts. 
The Scots, on the other hand, were colo- 
nists from Ireland, established late in the 
fifth century, and covering the western 
coast to the Firth of Clyde, till they came 
up with other Irish settlers of an older 
period. After the invasions of the Saxons, 
in the sixth century, the whole country now 
called Scotland, appears to have been di- 
vided under five distinct governments— 
Ist. the Saxons, extending along the coun- 
try from Berwick to the Firth of Forth— 
2nd. the kingdom of Strathclyde, occupying 
the central parts of the Lowlands, as far, to 
the south, as the borders of Cumberland— 
3rd. Galloway, filled with the elder Irish 
colonists, and a remnant of unexpelled 
Picts—4th. The Irish settlers in Argyll 
and still farther north, and 5th. The Picts 
of the north and east. Of these five, the 
Picts were at this period by far the most 
numerous. In the ninth century, the Picts 
and Scots, after a struggle of centuries, 
finally merged into one nation, under the 
dominion of Kenneth Macalpine ; and from 
this period vanishes the name of Pict, not 
so much from destruction, as is often stated, 
though there was probably enough of it, as 
from their melting into the Scots, of whom 
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Kenneth was one by birth. Under one of 
his suecessors, a third Kenneth, were srb- 
dued the dominions of Strathclyde, or, at 
least, rendered tributary, for, apparently, 
they were governed by their own chiefs 
still. 

Till the age of Malcolm Coan Mohr, 
son of the ‘ gracious Duncan,’ little can be 
made of a continuous story; but with him 
begins a new and a permanent interest. 
There are no more gaps cf any considera- 
ble dimensions. Malcolm married Edgar 
Atheling’s sister, whic connected him 
with an English party, which, though a 
discomfited one, had some influence on the 
fortunes of Scotland. His court became by 
degrees the common refuge of the discon- 
tented, not only of the Saxons, but of the 
Normans, many of whom, by him and his 
successors, were retained by feudal grants. 
The daughter of this Malcolm was married 
to Henry I. of England, and his son David 
voluntecred a defence of his niece, Matilda, 
but proved unfortunate at Northallerton. 
The connection with the Normans was kept 
up by nearly all the successors of Malcolm 
till Alexander III., at which time all the 
chiefs of the Lowlands at least were actually 
Normans; and on the death of his grand- 


daughter, the maid of Norway, nearly all 
the competitors for the crown were Norman 


—bcth Baliol and Bruce were so. The 
story of the Bruce is, of course, told con 
amore ; and, indeed, the whole narrative, to 
the succession of th e Stewarts, is fondly and 
warmly told, and possesses more interest, and 
is altogether more readable, than it has ever 


been made before. The volume concludes 
atal - Fi +7 Fi ; le P | ; ’ 
with the Field of Fiodden, and the death of 


the fourth James. 


Dr. Biber’s Lectures ; mawee know 
nothing of Dr. Biber more than he tells us. 
He is a German, it seems, who has long 
resided in Engla iders it as his 
country: He wri f Eng- 
land well—to indeed, for the 
writing to be all his own i] 


nd, an d con 
tes the lan guage 
0 idiomatical ly, 
—and he has looked 
upon Engiish : we in its several gra- 
dations and classes, with the eye of a philo- 
sopher, sternly trying them, not by any arti- 
ficial criterion, but by the inflexible princi- 
ples of common sense and common equity, 
enlightened by revealed religion. He is a 
most unflinching and unsparing person ; he 
makes no compromisings ; he tells what to 
him seems the truth, and he tells it plainly 
and eloquently, in full confidence that plain 
truth can do no harm, and must, first or 
last, work useful effects. The Lectures 
were delivered to public audiences in town, 
and are stated to have been given extempo- 
rarily—not, of course, without due prepara- 
tion—and subsequently written from notes 
taken by a friend, which process probably 
contributed very materially to the perfect 
English of them. The subject of them is 
Education, and, specifically, Christian edu- 
cation, which the author finds to be univer- 
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sally neglected in all existing systems, 
whether for rich or poor. The thing which 
is wanting through the whole of society, 
and which, to be at all effective, must 
begin and co-operate with education, is 
influential religion—not a religion for the 
brain, but for the heart—not the incul- 
cation of doctrines, but the controHing of 
conduct—not catechisms and creeds, but a 
permanent stirring of the conscience. 

Dr. Biber is of no church or sect ; he is 
a Christian, neither indifferent, nor tolerant 
of indifference, but earnest to excite and 
extend a feeling for religion that shall 
really operate upon the actions of its pro- 
fessors. He would influence the education 
of youth, not by emulation, by ambition, by 
the hope of reward, but by the love of 
knowledge—by a deep sense of the obliga- 
tion upon them to cultivate all their powers 
—by obedience to the commands of Scrip- 
ture. Upon parents he would enforce their 
duties towards their children more than 
their rights over them, and presses upon 
them the necessity of directing education 
more according to the abilities and qualities 
of their children, than, as is universally 
done, according to the station and circum- 
stances of the family. He would—good 
man !—banish vanity from among the motives 
which operate upon parents in the education 
of their offspring. He would gladly see 
broken up among children those distinctions 


which cepend upon the father’s acres, 
and dwells with delighted recollection 
on schools in Germany, where the sons 


of the noble, and his tenant, or his tailor, 
learn and eat together. The right, or rather 
the duty, of superintending education, falls 
naturally upon the parents; but if they 
neglect, society must not—it is equally the 
duty of society to supply such neglect. It 
is the duty of society to see that all its 
members are educated, and that, not accord- 
ing to their rank or station, but their capa- 
and tencencies, and to the fullest 
exient. It is not only the duty, which, 
however, he chiefly insists upon, but the 
advantage of society to do so—for what is 
the consequence of neglecting it, but a 
mass of population bred up to plunder and 
prey upon the rest? Dr. Biber doubts not 
the actual losses incurred by the wealthy in 
this way would more than cover the expences 
attending upon general and complete edu- 
cation. But the quantum of expence he 
disdains to calculate—it is the first obliga- 
tion of society, involved in the profession of 
Christianity, to look to the well-being and 
cultivation of all its members. 

Well, but has not society, within these 
few years, effectually bestirred itself for this 
purpose—has it not actually instituted 
schools of one kind or other, in which not 
fewer than a million receive instruction ? 
Yes; but probably a million more share 
none of these advantages. Acvantages, 
too, Dr. Biber would exclaim, —I have 
looked close into these schools; I can trace 
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no advantages; they are mere show-shops, 
drill-yards, manufactories of bigotry and 
solemn foppery, cramping and stunting the 
human intellect, grinding all, mechanically, 
in the same mill, or shaping them after the 
same pattern. The foremost thought among 
the great patrons of education in England 
is to teach the greatest numbers by the 
smallest means, without distinction of capa- 
city or regard for particular talent—not to 
awaken the intellect to spontaneous exertion 
—so set it a working and fermenting, but 
to cram the memory with odds and ends 
—creeds and codes of divinity; to show 
handsomely at public examinations—to teach 
sharpness in detecting the slips of their 
companions, and emulation, enyy, and all 
uncharitableness. Gabbling the command- 
ments against swearing, lying, and stealing, 
is to counteract the practice and examples 
they meet with in the streets and at home. 
The difference between the National and 
Lancasterian systems, he finds to amount 
to a geometrical distinction—the first teach 
in squares, and the others in semi-circles ; 
and infant-schools are mere introductions to 
the national, governed by the same prin- 
ciples, and filled with the same nonsense. 
In none of them did Dr. Biber discover any 
thing like intelligence ; none of the children 
could go one step out of the given track of 
question and answer. He found one form 
copying “ Live in Love.”—“ What does 
that mean ?”’—“I don’t know.”—“ You 
don’t know! but deut you know what 
love means ?”?—‘“ No.””—“ Or do you 
know what live means ?”? — “ No.”’— 
“* What must you do to live in love ?””— 
‘I don’t know.”—“ Do you know what 
you must not do to live in love ?”—“ No, 
I don’t.”—“ Well; but you should know 
something about what Jive in love means. 
Does it mean that you are to fight with the 
other boys ?”—“ I can’t tell.”"—“ Well,” 
said I, turning to my friend, “‘ what do you 
say to this?”” Upon which the school- 
master, observing somewhat of the scope of 
our conversation, came up to us, and said, 
** I dare say you might ask such questions 
all over the school, without getting a better 
answer; they none of them know what they 
are writing.”’ 

Others were writing long words—one had 
on his slate, “ disadvantageous.”” ‘“‘ What 
does that word mean, my boy ?””—“ I don’t 
know.”’—** You know, perhaps, what dis- 
advantage means ?”’—“ No.’?—“ Do you 
know what advantageous means ?”—“ No.” 
“Or have you ever heard the word advan- 
tage? what does that mean ?””—“ I don’t 
know.”’—“ Well, but suppose you lost your 
jacket, would that be an advantage or a 
disadvantage to you ?”—“ An advantage,” 
was his answer. Some of the children read 
the parable of the Prodigal Son, when Dr. 
B. asked what was meant by riotous living ? 
“ Dissipated* living.””—«« And what does 
that mean ?””—“ Wasteful living.”—“ And 
what does that mean?” Their synonimes 
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were exhausted. To get upon intelligible 
ground, he then asked what things were 
necessary for subsistence, and what were 
not ? when some of the girls contended that 
beer, and cheese, and cakes, and patties, 
were indispensably necessary for life, &c. 


The cant, and parade, and puffery of these 
institutions, in a multitude of particulars, 
are well exposed, as well as those of some 
others of a less public character, especially 
Gall’s Sabbath School System, and his 
Rules for Teaching Children to Pray. But 
in nothing is he more earnest, or more 
effective, than in dissecting the hypocrisies 
and pretensions of society, in higher classes : 
but we have no space to follow him. The 
whole volume is worth attending to. We 
are tempted to quote a piece relative to 
servants. Of course the evil it exposes is 
incurable ; but let it be seen. 


In no country, I apprehend, is there a more de- 
based and more corrupted race of servants to be 
found than in this—owing to the hauteur with 
which they are treated, and from which other 
fruits cannot be expected. It is not natural that 
a human being should consent to be treated as 
if he belonged to a diilerent species,to be used 
as a machine for a variety of purposes, without 
being regarded otherwise than as a machine; 
seen, and yet not perceived; spoken to, and yet 
not noticed; to be condemned tv stand, earless, 
eyeless, motioniess, and speechless, until the look 
or word of command restore to him the use of his 
senses and limbs for a specific purpose ; to be 
considered and dealt with, in the parlow’, as a 
piece of furniture ; or in the kitchen, as an uten- 
sil; and to be attended toin his wants and wishes, 
er cultivated in his affections, no more, if not less, 
than the dog or the horse, upon whom it is his 
duty to wait, in the master’s name ;—I say it is 
not natural that a human being should consent to 
endure all this degradation at the hand of his 
fellow-creature,without a compensation which, in 
his estimate, makes up for the loss of what no 
man should ever be tempted to part with, his 
haman capacity. And what can that compensa- 
tion be? It cannot, in the very nature of things, 
be a moral one ; for the last remnant of taste for 
any mental or moral gratification, would render 
the condition, by the endurance of which it is 
supposed to be purchased, perfectly insufferable. 
The compensation for the conditional setting aside 
of the fact, that the servant has an immortal soul 
as wellas his master, and is his fellow-creature 
in every respect,can only be one which is cal- 
culated to make the victim of human pride and 
vanity, really forget that, which he is under the 
obligation of affecting not to know; it can only 
be the high wages of Mammon, and the sensual 
enjoyments which can be bought with them, and 
which too often the master’s sensuality presents 
in a more alluring light. Are we then to wonder 
that our servants are covetous and vicious, when 
we haye taken care to exclude from their bosoms 
every nobler feeling, which might be a safeguard 
to them against the snares of evil; and if, by 
way of reconciling them to such degradation, 
we hold out direct temptations to covetousness 
and to vice? The feelings and humanity of re- 
ligion have, after a long slumber of dulness, 
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been aroused to an unequivocal condemnation of 
negro slavery, which is a thraldom of the body 
more than of the soul; but it may well be ques- 
tioned, whether negro slavery is in itself worse, 
and it must at all events be admitted, that it is 
far more consistent, than that slavery which I 
have been describing, which, under the forms of 
freedom, demoralizesthe soul, robs it of all liberty 
and of all dignity, and, by the bait of licentious 
self-indulgence, entices man to descend, of his own 
accord, below the level of a brute, &c. 


Tales of a Briefless Barrister, 3 vols. 
12mo. ; 1830.— Barrister or no barrister, 
with briefs or without, these tales—the rea- 
der need apprehend none of the botherings 
of the courts—though not very remarkable 
for novelty of incident, or cleverness of con- 
struction, or the painting of striking scenes 
to the neglect of every thing else, are very 
agreeably told, leisurely and quietly, with 
gaieté de ceur and soberness of humour, 
touching grave topics lightly, and light ones 
trippingly, and securing attention without 
wearying it. The principal tale, entitled 
“Second Thoughts are best,’’ concerns 
chiefly a young gentleman of good family 
and fortune, who, at a very early age, aban- 
dons his father’s roof and civilized society, 
to consort first with gipsies, and, in succes- 
sion, with players, radicals, and methodists, 
for the purpose of correcting, by any means, 
the world and its worthless ways. After 
a career of four or five years, during which 
misery had brought him acquainted with 
strange companions, and with, of course, 
very moderate success in the carrying of his 
object, circumstances, especially the death 
of an elder brother, bring him back to his 
father’s home, where he quickly begins to 
feel sone of fhe consequences of his devia- 
tions from the forms of society recoil upon 
him. Unluckily, his father’s conduct had 
not been of the correctest—through some 
very singular circumstances, the mother of 
his children was not his wife ; the discovery 
of which, apparently, though not distinctly, 
adds to the son’s embarrassments in treading 
back the path to sobriety and intercourse 
with his caste. Though returning, with 
very little persuasion, to his father’s house, 
he had changed none of his opinions—at 
least he refused to confess a change; but a 
succession of little events and mortifications, 
by degrees, and not very slowly, operate a 
complete one, which he finally and fully 
acknowledges. He encounters an elderly 
gentleman at a coffee-house, who, by good 
humour and calm argument, baffles and 
bothers him, and by whom, eventually, with 
the aid especially of a lovely niece, he is 
finally corrected and redrilled into the level 
course of common forms. It is idle to 
particularize farther; the merit of the tales 
lies in the cheerful philosophy and moderat- 
ing tone of the author —a vein of quaint and 
quizzing remark running through the whole, 
the more acceptable as there exists, at the 
same time, a disposition to discussing. It 
is more to the purpose to furnish a specimen, 
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though it be one, rarely occurring, of un- 
mixed gravity. The dialoguists are the 
hero, and the chief agent of his reforma- 
tion. The young gentleman begins Socra- 
tically :— 

“But are you not of opinion that there is 
something wrong in the state of society ?” 

The stranger good-humouredly answered bim 
accordingly, “« There is.” 

“And is it not desirable that that which is 
wrong should be corrected and made right ?”’ 

“ It is desirable.” 

“If there be something wrong, and if it be 
desirable that it should be made right, by what 
means can it be so made right but by directing 
the attention of the world to the means of cor- 
recting evil ?’’ 

* Clearly that must be the first step to im- 
provement.” 

« And is not that which is right more advan- 
ageous than that which is wrong?’ 

“ There can be no doubt of it.” 

“ When, therefore, men know what is wrong, 
and how it may be corrected ; and when they 
know that the right is more advantageous than 
the wrong, will they not naturally pursue that 
which is right ?” 

“ No.” 

“No?” echoed the young gentleman. “ Are 
not all men guided in their conduct by that 
which they perceive to be their interest ?” 

“Not one in a thousand,” said the stranger. 
“ Human beings do not act upon calculation ; 
they act from impulse, from passion, from ca- 
price, from any thing, in short, than calculation. 
All the moral and religious exhortations which 
are addressed to mankind, all the passionate and 
earnest appeals that are made to their feelings 
in favour of virtue,are on the supposition that 
they do not act upon calculation. If virtue, 
and religion, and propriety of demeanour, and 
benevolence in conduct, were the result of cal- 
culation, they might be taught as easily as the 
multiplication-table, and their influence over the 
mind would be as permanent and universal as 
the knowledge of figures. When a man has 
learned the multiplication-table, he knows as 
long as he lives, and he uniformly acts upon 
the knowledge, that three times three are nine ; 
he never has a moment’s doubt of the fact. In 
matters of calculation there is also a complete 
and unwavering uniformity of opinion ; on otier 
topics you can scarcely find two people to think 
alike.” 

The best scene in the book is a literary 
converzatione, to which the hero is con- 
ducted by some of the understrappers of the 
press—the foppery and inanity of such meet- 
ings are well shewn up. 


Family Library, Vol. 1X. Milman’s Con- 
clusion of his History of the Jews; 1829. 
—With Mr. Milman’s views, his execution 
of the early history of the Jews was a diffi- 
cult, because a delicate, and even a treacher- 
ous task, while that of the modern part was 
comparatively easy and safe; for, though 
the materials were more scattered, he had 
only a plain tale to tell. He has, however, 
done the whole thing, in our opinion, for 
the most part, well, and is already, we hope, 
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begirt for new undertakings. He is a 
very competent person for such matters ; 
and we must say, we greatly prefer his his- 
tory to his poetry. Divided as men are, on 
the momentous question of religion—even 
we who heartily embrace the fact of revela- 
tion—it was not to be expected Mr. Mil- 
man would please every body ; and, accord- 
ingly, we find, many of his friends—we do 
not, of course, mean the “ mumpsimus”’ 
party, but even those who are willing and 
able to take common sense with them to 
the consideration of the subject,—even these 
have, some of them, thought him approach- 
ing the very confines of scepticism ; while 
others, of the evangelical cast, not to use 
the opprobrious term of fanatic, have broken 
into open exclamations, and charged him 
with rank infidelity. We observed a letter 
in a religious paper, called the Record, a 
few days ago, representing the work as 
stained with one universal tinge of atheism 
—the writer affirming, moreover, that he 
knew but three persons who had read it, 
and all three had had their faith not only 
shaken, but shattered. Mr. M. will, of 
course, treat those extravagances with the 
contempt they deserve. His purpose was 
plainly to confine himself, as far as was 
practicable, to the historical—to separate 
what rested, apparently, upon human testi- 
mony, and though constituting a portion of 
the scriptures, to treat it like any other his- 
torical evidence—to discriminate the extra- 
ordinary from the common—to illustrate, 
in the career of the Jews, each stage of 
civilization, by reference to similar stages in 
other nations in different regions of the 
world—and to explain what was explainable 
by natural phenomena, on the common 
principles of philosophy—to admit no more 
causes than are necessary, and to ascribe 
the same effects to the same causes. The 
prosecution of these principles has, occa- 
sionally, given the author the appearance of 
wishing to reduce extraordinary matters to 
the smallest possible quantity of miracle, 
and has exposed him to the vituperation of 
some who would have men, like children, 
shut their eyes, open their mouths, and 
swallow what is put into them. According 
to these persons, Mr. Milman has treated 
the inspiration of the scriptures with little 
or no respect. Yet to suppose the scrip- 
tures the direct effect of inspiration both in 
matter and language, from one end to the 
other, and on every subject, is a supposition 
fit only for children. The absurdity of it, 
to any one who looks fairly at them, stares 
him in the face. Obviously the historical 
part depends on human testimony, for it 
tells only what had occurred ; and differing, 
as in different parts it often does, if not in 
substance, yet in circumstance, the con- 
clusion is irresistible, that the writers de- 
pended not on divine communication, nor 
wholly on their own knowledge, but on 
report and tradition. Take the moral parts 
again, such as the Proverbs—what signs are 
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there of inspiration there? Are not the 
maxims and monitions the gatherings up of 
ordinary and every day’s experience? The 
story of Job again is, apparently, merely 
dramatic — inspiration would not surely 
argue so uncharitably as Job’s comforters ? 
In short, inspiration seems limited to the 
prophetic parts, and in them to the subject 
—the varying style shews, not the varying 
feelings of inspiration, ybut the varying in- 
strument — the taste of the individual. 
Ezekiel differs from Isaiah, and Jeremiah 
from both, not because each is not divinely 
inspired, but because each conveys his in- 
spirations in the manner prompted by his 
genius, associations, and habits. 

Mr. M., in his preface to the last volume, 
describes his views of inspiration as corre- 
sponding with those of Tillotson, Secker, 
and Warburton —like our own, though, 
perhaps, not so broadly expressed — and 
prudently (we do not use the werd invi- 
diously) appeals to the authority of the pre- 
sent bishop of London, who, in some 
Dissertation of his, expressly states his 
belief, “that Moses himself may have pos- 
sessed many sources of information, from 
which he might craw the most material 
circumstances of the early history of man- 
kind, without being indebted for them to 
direct inspiration,” — which sources could 
amount to nothing but tradition —books, 
apparently, there were none. 

Now these views of inspiration leave 
greater freedom of inquiry, and are admira- 
bly calculated to bafile such men 2s Bayle, 
Voltaire, and Volney, and all who attempt, 
as somebody said— Paley we believe—to 
wound Christianity through the sides of 
Judaism. The Jews were the conservators 
of the doctrines of the divine Unity and 
Providence, and the promises of a Re- 
deemer ; but, in other respects, they scem 
to have been left to pass through the ordi- 
nary stages of society, with no other advan- 
tage than the stimulus and excitement such 
apparent privilege was well calculated to 
furnish. * The seeming authorization,” says 
Mr. M., “of fierce and sanguinary acts, 
which frequently occur in the Hebrew an- 
nals, resolves itself into no more than this— 
that the Deity did not think it time to cor- 
rect the savage, I will add, unchristian, 
spirit inseparable from that period of the 
social state.”” Whether we can penetrate 
the purpose of the Deity or not, the career 
of the Jews is accountable enough upon the 
common influences of human paasions— 
they acted like other men, with this dif- 
ference only, that they were more assuming, 
insolent, and inflexible, from the feeling,— 
irrepressible and inevitable, if the fact were 
so, and the belief of it comes to the same 
thing,—that they were the favourites of 
Heaven, and its especial instruments of 
vengeance. 

The best and most humane feelings per- 
vade Mr. M.’s tracings of the treatment this 
unhappy people met with in their later his- 
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tory; and referring to the anticipations of 
their general conversion, he concludes 
thus :—‘“‘ Christianity, to work any change 
on the hereditary religious pride of the Jew, 
on his inflexible confidence in his inalien- 
able privileges, must put off the hostile and 
repulsive aspect which it has too long worn ; 
it must shew itself as the faith of reason, of 
universal peace and good will to men, and 
thus unanswerably prove its descent from 
the all-wise and all-merciful Father. ”’ 


Exrcitement ; or a Book to induce Boys 
to read; 1830.—This well chosen collec- 
tion comprises remarkable appearances in 
nature—signal preservations—and such in- 
cidents as, in the editor’s judgment, are 
particularly fitted to arrest the youthful 
mind. The collector was prompted to make 
the selection, and publish it, by the remark 
of an Edinburgh professor amounting to 
this—that, let any boy be as thoughtless 
and volatile as you please, if you can hit 
upon a train of thought that suits his state 
of mind, you are sure to secure his atten- 
tion; and if this faculty be thus once 
excited to one class of objects, it may be 
afterwards more easily directed to others. 
The language is obviously that of Mr. 
Dugald Stewart, or one of his disciples, and 
is, at best, but a sort of ea uno disce omnes 
argument. We like the city preacher's 
(Cecil) remark a great deal better—it has 
no theory mixed up with ii. ‘ No sermon,’ 
said Cecil, ‘put my mind half so much on 
the stretch as a sermon to children; stories 
fix children’s attention. The simplest 
manner in the world will not make way to 
children’s minds for abstract truths. With 
stories I find I could rivet their attention 
for two or three hours.” The collection 
itself consists of passages chiefly from po- 
pular works, most of them very well known 
—a lion hunt in Africa, from the notes of 
Pringle’s Ephemerides—the Boiling Springs 
in Iceland, from Henderson’s Journal— 
Signal Preservation in the Life of Captain 
James Wilson—Destruction of a Whaler 
by a Whale, from a narrative from the 
mate, Owen Chase, of Nantuckett—the 
Black-Hole of Calcutta—the Boa Con- 
strictor’s swallowing a Goat, from Mac. 
leod’s Voyage of the Alceste—the Sufferings 
of the Judsons during the Burmese War— 
Lion Fight, from Croly’s Salathiel—Anec- 
dotes of Lions, and an Elephant Hunt, 
from Thompson’s Travels and Adventures 
in Southern Africa—the Ashantees, from 
Bowdich’s book—the Wreck of the Me- 
dusa—Sharks in the South Sea (original) 
Siege of St. Sebastian (original,) with a few 
others, and among them, His Majesty's 
Visit to Scotland in 1822, taken from letters 
addressed to Sir W. Scott, on the moral 
and political character and effects of the 
said visit, which were written, it seems, but 
not generally known te be so, by James 
Simpson, a Scotch advocate, better known 
as the author of ‘a Visit to the Field of 


Waterloo.” This account of his majesty’s 
visit we never read before ; it is impossible 
not to be borne along by the eloquence and 
enthusiasm of the writer, and as impossible 
not to exclaim—absurd—at the end of it. 

Ruins of Ancient Grandeur in Iduma#a— 
an extract from a work by Alexander Keith, 
minister of St. Cyrus, entitled ‘ Evidences 
of the Truth of the Christian Religion, de- 
rived from the’ Fulfilment of Prophecy,’— 
is a remarkable passage. We can only 
direct the reader’s attention to it. 


Forby’s Vocabulary of East Anglia, 
2 vols ; 1830.—This is a posthumous pub- 
lication—the work of a Norfolk clergyman— 
a man whose life was actively and usefully 
spent in the education of youth and the du- 
ties of a country magistrate, utterly unknown 
to literary fame, though respected by the few 
who knew his acquirements, and were able 
to estimate them. The Editor of the per- 
formance is Dawson Turner, one of his 
early pupils, who has put together a few 
particulars concerning the author, and the 
circumstances which led to the composition 
of the work. The Vocabulary itself is of 
very considerable value, as a mere collection 
of ancient words still in use among the 
illiterate, but faithful conservators of them, 
in a region, in some respects, as remote as 
any corner of the kingdom, and as unlikely 
to be corrupted by affectations and improve- 
ments in matters of language. But the 
distinguishing merit of the book is the 
sound view the writer takes of the matter 
historically—the independent consideration 
he gives to it—his contempt of mere theo- 
ries, and disregard of great names—the 
true clue which his shrewd understanding 
afforded. him, and the steady use he made 
of it, in tracking the labyrinths of his subject. 
The preliminary essay is one of the most 
intelligent things we have seen a long time. 
The basis of the English language is irre- 
fragably Saxon. No one word, now in use, 
is clearly traceable as Celtic, in spite of all 
the efforts of Whittaker, and others of his 
school. The fact of a Saxon basis is esta- 
blished, beyond all further discussion, by 
Sharon Turner, in his History of the 
Saxons, if other evidence be wanting. Take 
a proof :— 

“Then when Mary was come where 
Jesus was, and saw him, she fell down at 
his feet, saying unto him, Lord, if thou 
hadst been here my brother had not died. 
When Jesus therefore saw her weeping, and 
the Jews also weeping which came with her, 
he groaned in spirit and was troubled, and 
said, where have ye laid him? They said 
unto him, Lord, come and see. Jesus 
wept. Then said the Jews, behold how he 
loved him.” 

Excepting the names, this passage con- 
tains seventy-two words, all of which are 
Saxon, but the two printed in italics, and 
none of which are yet obsolete. Mr. Forby 
establishes the same point by tracing the 
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history of the country. The Saxons, we 
know, succeeded each other, horde after 
horde, driving the Britons before them to 
the north and west; and this they appear to 
have done sweepingly—leaving, we mean, 
but a sprinkling of Britons, and certainly 
not enough to retain long their own lan- 
guage, for the fact of the intraceability of 
any Celtic words is undeniable. In what 
state the language of the Saxons then was 
we know not—no documents exist; but 
our Saxon Lexiconists choose to define it as 
pure Saxon, which was subsequently cor- 
rupted by successive intermixings of Danish 
and Norman. This original purity, and this 
subsequent corruption, Mr. Forby doubts ; 
he questions not but this pure Saxon had 
already Greek and Latin mixed up with 
it, and that thus much of both the latter 
came to us ‘north about.’ The intercourse 
of the Romans with the Germans on the 
Rhine, from the days of Cesar, or before, 
and of the Greeks, earlier and later, with 
those on the Danube, could not fail of in- 
troducing numerous words, with foreign 
articles. Even in Tacitus we find some of 
the chiefs, and others who were not chiefs, 
acquainted with Latin. Pure Saxon, if there 
is any meaning in the term, was thus, ap- 
parently, corrupted before it came to Eng- 
land, from these sources. Established, 
however, in England, in this state, what- 
ever it was, the Danish invasions could 
have affected it little, for their occupation 
of any part of the country was no where 
continuous for any considerable time ; and 
if it had been, how know we that this 
Danish differed from the Saxon ? did not 
both come from the same quarters, and ap- 
pear to be of the same races? The Nor- 
mans again were the same; they invaded 
Normandy, from the same regions, about 
the same time the Danes did England, and 
probably spoke the same language. Before 
the Normans, indeed, invaded England, 
they had become half French, but then 
Norman-French also seems to have had 
little influence upon the general language 
of England. It must be recollected, the 
Normans, compared with the Saxons, were 
very few, and that they did not, like the 
Saxons themselves, in the case of the Bri- 
tons, cover the country, and expel the mass 
of the population. Only the nobles and the 
clergy of the Saxons probably learnt or 
adopted the Norman language ; the bulk of 
the people could have little interest in doing 
so: and the fact is, that Kelham’s Norman 
Dictionary, the very object of which was to 
collect the Norman words in English use, is 
far from ample; and the words are chiefly 
such as were used in the law courts. French, 
indeed, under the Plantagenets, came in in 
abundance, and the stream has never ceased 
to flow from their times to these ; but this 
was discernible mainly in books, and but 
slowly made its encroachments on the 
spoken language of the country, and espe- 
cially among the illiterate. The Greek and 


‘Latin of modern importation are, of course, 


attributable wholly to the writers of books. 

It is only of late years that the subject of 
Provincialisms has been at all understood. 
Sir Thomas Brown, who settled as a phy- 
sician at Norwich in 1637, in a discourse of 
his on languages, quotes a sample of Nor- 
folk words, quite new to him, a stranger, 
not more than twenty-six, which he re- 
fers to a Saxon origin. Ray, far better 
known as a naturalist, never surpass- 
ed for accuracy and sagacity, made a 
much more considerabJe collection. There 
is also a collection of Suffolk words by 
Major Moore; and many county histories 
furnish lists of words considered as peculiar 
to districts. Some papers in the Archeo- 
logia exist of the same kind—such as Mr. 
Drake’s comparison of the Meso-Gothic 
and the Anglo-Saxon. Dr. William’s 
words, too, may be added, from the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and Mr. Wilbraham’s Cheshire words 
in the nineteenth. Mr. Brockett’s book on 
the dialect of Northumberland, may also be 
mentioned, and particularly a couple of vo- 
lumes recently published on the Craven 
dialect. These are all of a grave cast, but 
several pieces exist of a burlesque character, 
equally valuable, for they equally supply 
words of good origin, such as Timothy Bob- 
bin, the Lancashireman, and the dialects of 
Exmoor and Sedgemoor. Of these, Grose, 
in his provincialisms, made considerable 
use ; and, finally, Mr. Samuel Pegge made 
large additions to Grose. The aggregate 
of all which, exclusive of the Craven dialect, 
which has been published since his death, 
Mr. Forby states to be about 3,500. Mr. For- 
by himself, in the district of East Anglia, 
meaning only Suffolk and Norfolk, collects 
2,500, and of these, 600 only had he found 
in previous collections. Of course he has 
made an addition of 1,900. 


The Essays on the pronunciation and 
grammar of East Anglia, though full of 
information, and shewing a thorough know- 
ledge of the subject, we cannot now notice— 
they will be found even amusing. 


Bertha’s Journal, 3 vols., 18mo. ; 1830. 
—Of all the little works contrived of late 
years, for the purpose ef conveying informa- 
tion to young folks, in an attractive manner, 
this, we think, will prove by far the most 
successful. Some link connecting subject 
and self—something in the form of narra- 
tive is indispensible to arrest attention ; and 
this form of a journal, keeping up a perpe- 
tual allusion to personal pursuits and family 
arrangements, yet without occupying any 
disproportionate space, very sufficiently and 
happily effects this purpose. Bertha has 
spent the first years of her childhood in 
Brazil, and circumstances still detaining her 
mother in that country, she is sent to an 
uncle’s to secure an English education and 
English manners. The tie between parent 
and child is to be maintained by Bertha’s 
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to keep a journal, which she ac- 
cordingly does during the whole voyage, 
and her residence through the winter, 4 
new scene to her, at her uncle's, with a 
family of young cousins all actively and 
eagerly occupied in acquiring information 
under the eye and direction of very intel- 
ligent and judicious parents. The young 
Bertha, though so entirely foreign to her 
previous habits, soon accommodates and 
enters into the spirit of the thing; and the 
daily pursuits of the school-room, the novel- 
ties out of doors, the conversation of well- 
informed people, especially of those who 
have travelled into distant countries, furnish 
the current topics of the journal. The in- 
formation thus conveyed is of the most 
varied kind, though a large proportion is 
employed on the memorabilia of botany and 
natural history, but upon nothing of the 
common-place kind, and all of the latest 
and most authentic character. Every Sun- 
day some religious topic is noticed—some 
passage of Scripture illustrated—some appa- 
rent contradiction reconciled, and especially 
the ceremonials of the Jews are explained ; 
en good, sound, orthodox principles, of 
course, but without any attempt to enforce 
matters of doctrine, and singularly untinged 
with party-spirit. The elements of geology 
also are detailed, in the principles of Cony- 
beare and Phillips; and a little touch of 
metaphysics, we observed, after the manner 
of Mr. Dugald Stewart, distinguishing, very 
nicely, judgment and taste, as two faculties, 
&c. Manners, morals, and character, are, of 
course, carefully attended to by the excel- 
lent uncle and aunt ; and Bertha, who is a 
very honest little girl, has the satisfaction 
of conveying to her mamma, on the autho- 
rity of her uncle, her progresses in improve- 
ment—her happy exchange of indolence 
for activity—neatness for untidiness—frank- 
ness for shyness, with many other budding 
virtues, which are likely to ripen during the 
projected tour of all the party in Ireland. 
This tour will of course extend her journal, 
which not only young but old may read 
with pleasure, and no little chance of gather- 
ing knowledge. 


Political Economy. An Inquiry into 
the Natural Grounds of Right to Vendible 
Property or Wealth. By Samuel Read ; 
1829.—Writers on Political Economy ge- 
nerally define their science, as what deter- 
mines the laws which regulate the produc- 
tion and distribution of wealth. Mr. Read 
thinks it not only of prior, but of higher 
importance to determine, first, the natural 
grounds of right to the said wealth, which 
he, for the sake of a more specific term, 
chooses to call vendible property, and frames 
the title of his work in accordance with this 
view. This is making, we think, a great 
fuss about nothing, and a fuss far from 
harmless ; for nothing is harmless which 
takes the attention from the real pith of 
@ subject, and fixes it upon inferior or 
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foreign considerations. If political econo- 
mists have not formally discussed the 
grounds of right, those rights have always 
been implied in their discussions; and 
in point of fact, and it may be added, with 
any tolerable government, inevitably, civil 
rights are, for the most part, built upon 
those perhaps sufficiently understood prin- 
ciples of natural right. 
But though Mr. Read takes more credit 
than we think due to him, on this point, 
or useful for the discussion of the sub- 
ject, his book is an excellent one, and 
especially throughout the whole of the 
controversial matter. Its chief merit, in- 
deed, and in the present puzzled state 
of the “ science,’’ that is no slight one, 
is the attempt to rescue it from the clutches 
of the mathematica! economists, into which 
it has unluckily fallen, and place it again 
within the province of plain facts, common 
experience, and moral reasoning. He finds 
no advantage has been conferred on the 
* science”? by Adam Smith’s improvers.— 
Ricardo’s doctrines, especially, appear to 
him to be a set of meve sophistications, and 
we fully agree with him. That man—a 
clever man, and a reasoning one upon given 
data, but incapable of estimating the sound- 
ness of those data—a man, moreover, in 
possession of half a million, and, therefore, of 
course, in England, if such a person write a 
book, it must be one of authority, at least as 
long as the writer has aught to give—that 
man has done more mischief in these mat- 
ters than any man of his time. Some of 
his doctrines, it is true, such as that of rent, 
were merely speculative, for nobody acts 
upon them; but others have had a prac- 
tical effect, and woeful in proportion to the 
effect, such as his sentiments on bullion 
and paper, and especially his conclusions on 
the subject of profit and wages. These, 
profit and wages we mean, according to 
Mr. Ricardo, vary inversely to each other, 
and his rule, which, of course, the masters 
welcomed with pleasure, thinking the game 
must be in their own hands—to keep up 
profits, you must keep down wages. To 
justify this doctrine and precept, he prefaced 
them with another maxim, that the natural 
amount of wages was that which would just 
enable the labourers to live, and keep up 
their numbers. Never was greater nonsense 
uttered ; but the terms of this “‘ law’’ were 
so precise and clear, so mathematical and 
exact, and with such a perfect absence of 
doubt, as to leave an impression which any 
memory could retain, and the grounds of 
which it seemed superfluous to consider. It 
was, to most minds, an axiom, and what is 
the advantage of an axiom if it must be 
perpetually reconsidered? But, notwith- 
standing, profit and wages are not always in 
opposition—scarcely, indeed, ever ; and still 
less is the lowest possible quantum of sub- 
sistence the natural rate of wages ; and Mr. 
Read, though not the first who has done it, 
~ a well in exposing these absurdities 
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with a degree of clearness we have not be- 
fore met with. We shall still express our 
own convictions. The law which regulates 
profit is the relation of supply and demand, 
and that same law will raise or depress both 
profit, and wages, though not precisely in 
the same ratio. The rate of wages, again, 
is not the least the labourer can live upon, 
but the best he can get by bargain and 
compact. Look tothe common sense of the 
thing, shown by plain facts. 

Some years ago, manufacturing labourers 
had high wages. Why? Because it was 
the master’s interest to give them. Why ? 
Because he had a market for his actual pro- 
duce, and for as much more as he could com- 
pass. It was his interes® therefore, to em- 
ploy as many more labourers as possible, to 
the extent of his capital and credit, and 
tempt them with higher wages. These 
labourers have now /ow wages—and why ? 
Because it is no longer the master’s interest 
to give higher. Why? Because he cannot 
himself get the prices he used todo. Why ? 
Because either he has overstocked the mar- 
ket, or that market is contracted—either he 
has indiscreetly multiplied the supply, or 
the demand has decreased, or both. And 
both causes have concurred. Other coun- 
tries manufacture for themselves; and the 
masters among us, calculating on the old 
demand, have not stopped their supplies in 
time. These are undeniable facts, and 
surely shake to the foundation the sound- 
ness of Mr. Ricardo’s doctrine. 

Ricardo and all his school assign all to 
labour, not meaning, nevertheless, to ex- 
clude capital, but rather implying that 
capital is the result of previous labour. Of 
this an ill use has often been made by in- 
judicious persons, especially by the author 
of “ Labour defended against the Claims of 
Capital,”” who have led the labourers to 
suppose they, the existing labourers, do all 
—are the sole producers, and, 6f course, are 
entitled to all, or at least to a much larger 
share than they ever get. It has not been 
sufficiently urged, in company with this 
notion, that the labourer, as things are now 
conducted, could no more get on without 
other people’s capital, than the possessors 
of capital without his labour. The effect 
of this doctrine, coupled with existing 
misery, is to exasperate, and to teach them 
to throw more blame upon the masters than 
fairly belongs tothem. The government is 
far more to blame than the masters ; for the 
great mass of taxation falling upon con- 
sumables, presses heavily upon the labourer, 
and makes him feel the reduction of wages 
more severely than he would otherwise do. 
To listen to these Ricardo folks, the natural 
and inevitable tendency of civilization is to 
depress the condition of the workman—ca- 
pital and labour are for ever separate, and 
their interests are for ever opposed to each 
other. No: capital and labour are not ne- 
cessarily and for ever separable; and the 
Co-operatives, now beginning to spread and 
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be felt, will prove the fallacy of doctrines 
calculated to drive the labourer to despair 
and the country to rebellion. 


True Stories, from the History of Ire- 
land, by J. J. Gregor. Second Series ; 
1830.—Of course, these are intended as 
companions to Sir W. Scott’s stories from 
the Scottish history, as well as some other 
person’s stories from the English history ; 
but neither of them very worthy of the dis- 
tinction they aspire to. The first series did 
not fall in our way ; and this, which is en- 
titled the second, is nothing but a continu- 
ous history of the Anglo-Irish under the 
reigns of the Tudors. In that of Henry 
VII. something like an approach to distinct 
stories is attempted in the narratives of the 
two impostors, if impostors they loth were, 
Simnel and Perkin Warbeck, both of whom 
were favoured by the Irish, then, apparently, 
all Yorkists. A similar attempt, though 
blended still with both these, is the story 
which details the ups and downs of the Earl 
of Kildare, during the same reign. Two 
or three similar attempts occur, as the story 
of Lynch, the mayor of Galway, 1493, who, 
with a sort of Roman sternness, an exagge- 
rated sense of duty, more surely to be won- 
dered at than admired, became the arrester 
of his own son, charged with a murder, 
committed in passion and mistake, and not 
only his arrester, but his judge, and finally, 
and literally, his executioner, for nobody else 
could be found barbarous enough, even in Ire- 
land, to perform the horrid office. More than 
one half the volume is occupied with O’ Neil’s 
rebellion, during the last twenty years of 
Elizabeth—the narrative of which is full of 
confusion, and written in perfect oblivion of 
the author’s professed purpose. Though 
O’Neil, as Essex said of him, probably 
cared as little for religion as his horse did, 
yet the changes in religious forms, and for 
political purposes, violently enforced, were, 
at least, the ostensible cause of O’Neil’s 
rebellion ; and we are glad to see, in any 
shape, such violences for such purposes 
reprobated. A popular history of Ireland 
is sadly wanted, and we are half afraid 
Moore is scarcely to be trusted with the 
subject. 


An Introductory Treatise on the Nature 
and Properties of Light, and on Optical 
Instruments. By W.M. Higgins.—Greek 
and Latin used to be not simply the staple 
but the ne plus ultra of English education, 
and the pedagogue, to employ the language 
of the late Dr. Parr, who failed to drive it 
into the heads of his pupils, jerked it in 
where he could. Things are changed now, 
and education is required to be de omnibus 
rebus et quibusdam aliis: we know not 
what good can come of it: the brain of a boy 
is not like the stomach of an ostrich, it can- 
not digest the heterogeneous crudities with 
which it is surcharged, and intellectual dis- 
ease must follow. Still this system is the 
rage of the day, and interest is too feelingly 
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alive in the promotion of it for the press not 
to swarm with elementary works of every 
description, in addition to what each joint 
stock knowledge company sanctions by its 
approval. Sunt bona, sunt quedem medi- 
ocria, sunt mala plura. The work before 
us belongs to the former class. Without any 
pretention or parade, it affords a clear but 
simple view of the elementary properties of 
light : the principles of the science are per- 
spicuously laid down and applied to illus- 
trate the theory of optical instruments, and 
the more striking natural phenomena. 
With the whole of this book we have been 
much pleased, and by persons little versed 
in mathematics, it will be found extremely 
useful—indeed, if the remainder of the 
author's course of natural philosophy, which 
will speedily appear, is to be judged by 
this specimen of his labours, there will be 
few, if any, productions on the same sub- 
jects, better adapted for general circulation. 


Time’s Telescope ; 1830.—This annual 
mélange—a combination of the Almanack 
and the Album—is very well calculated to 
convey much useful information to certain 
classes, in a very agreeable way. Its mate- 
rials are thrown together under the heads of 
Remarkable Days—Astronomical Occur- 
rences—and the Naturalist’s Diary, and each 
of these for every month in the year. 
Under the first head fall short notices, taken 
chiefly from the periodicals, of eminent indi- 
viduals, who have died in the course of the 
preceding year—and some many years ago— 
placed at the anniversary of their deaths ; 
and of some who are still living, as Scott 
and Moore commemorated at the anniversa- 
ries of their birth ;—together with snatches 
of poetry from the popular writers of the 
day, at every seizable opportunity which 
the calendar presents. The Astronomical 
Occurrences and the Naturalist’s Diary are 
full of very valuable matter, conveyed in a 
plain and intelligible manner. The wood- 
cuts are numerous, and are relative, gene- 
rally, to objects of sufficient interest. Among 
them we observed Sir Walter Scott’s Whim- 
sical Buildings at Abbotsford, and Moore’s 
Cottage, near Devizes, where the editor in- 
forms us—God-wot—the Poet lives rather re- 
tired than otherwise, while all the world sup- 
poses him involved in all the follies and 
gaieties of life. 

Though the editor of the preceding vo- 
lumes has disclaimed having any thing to 
do with the present, the change is not per- 
ceptible—the manner and materials are es- 
sentially the same—though the old Editor 
would probably not have committed so gross 
a blunder as the following :— 

“ Jan. 23d, 1806, Right Hon. William 
Pitt died. This eminent statesman com- 
menced his parliamentary career early in 
life, having taken his seat soon after he came 
of age. He had not long been a member 
when he was attacked by Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, and taunted with his youth ; to which 
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Pitt replied in a speech which might be re- 
garded as a model for young men to imitate. 
It is worthy preservation, and will justify 
insertion on this day.” 


And then follows Lord Chatham's well 
known speech, which is very safely preserved 
in numerous records—though he, it is 
equally well known, was as much entitled 
to the credit of it, as this well-read editor of 
Time’s Telescope. ' 


Moments of Loneliness, or Prose and 
Poetic Efforts, &c. By Sibella Eliz. Hat- 
field ; 1829.—Printed at Falmouth, as was 
this volume of odds and ends and occasional 
scraps—at the very Land’s-end—it is a pity 
it had not remained in that corner of the 
world ; and the author’s parents, to whom, 
“¢ by their affectionate permission,”’ she duti- 
fully dedicates, been spared the expense of 
carriage. Not that the contents are worse 
than scores of similar books which fall into 
our hands, and of which the world never 
hears, even from us—but mere mediocrity, 
especially in poetry, no mortal can béar, not 
connected by love, or friendship, or neigh- 
bourhood ; and scarcely then. The folly is, 
not in printing for private circulation, to 
save the labour of copying, at the obliging 
importunities of friends, but in pudlishing, 
and hoping such things will sell. It is 
marvellous that anybody can still be found, 
of man and woman born, even in so remote 
a spot, to imagine for a moment thet strang- 
ers will buy them. Nobody, now-a-days, 
—and let the publishers of such things listen 
to us—nobody purchases a volume of any 
kind, and especially of poetry, unrecom- 
mended—on the chance of what he may 
find; the very numbers forbid; and books 
of indispensable importance crowd upon all 
who have money to spare to the full amount 
of their available funds. We are far from 
saying this is the worst volume that ever 
was printed ; but really, on glancing over it, 
our eyes caught nothing better than the 
piece we copy :— 


ON BEHOLDING A BEAUTIFUL AND 
WELL-KNOWN SEA PROSPECT. 


How altogether lovely! what a glow 

Of gold around the sky, and on the sea! 

Yon glorious, gorgeous sunset canopy 

Is worthy of this paradise below. 

This prospect is no stranger unto me; 

Mine eye can claim acquaintance with each 
hue, 

Oft seen before: yet, as on novelty 

I gaze intent, oh, magic memory! 


- Thou tixest thus my gaze upon the view, 


And drawing feelings out in bitter tears, 

Thy long-resisted influence appears 

Too much—tvoo much, I will not, must not weep. 

Scene of the beauteous land, and glorious deep, 

Once more, once more, we part—perchance for 
years :— 

Let me bear from thee, as from some loved 
friend, 

Lessons that make me worthy here to bend. 

2F2 
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With memory’s sweetness o’er thee; the wild 


storm 
Hath oft assailed thy lonely castle's form, 
Sacred Pendennis! yet thou standest still, 
Braving the blast awaked at Heaven’s will, 
And calm and lovely smiles the azure deep, 
As if it ne’er had felt a tempest’s sweep :— 
I have had clouds and storm-blasts round me 

too, 

But oh, I will be firm and caém as you. 


Deutsches Lesebach; or Lessons in 
German Literature. By J. Rowbotham. 
F. Ast. 8. L. 1829.—This is one of the 
scores of introductory helps to the study of 
languages prompted by the spirit of emu- 
lation and improvement, spreading fast 
through every class of instructors—scarcely 
excepting certain privileged institutions, 
where the professors, raised, in their own 
fancies, above the necessities of vulgar ex- 
ertion, would willingly, but must not wholly, 
indulge the otiwm of their own shades and 
eschew the conflicts of competition. The 
plan of this little work is well conceived, 
and the proposed assistance so well ar- 
ranged, step by step, as to call, if that be 
a virtue, for no other efforts than acts of 
memory, till the pupil is, ultimately, as he 
ought to be, thrown almost solely on his 
own resources. But the planning is better 
than the execution, though the errors of ex- 
ecution are chiefly such as are almost insepa- 
rable from one who undertakes to judge of a 
foreign language. The pieces are not, in 
the first place, well selected, for many 
abound in phraseology now perfectly obso- 
lete among the best writers of the day,— 
and others are not even free from common 
grammatical errors. The translations, again, 
though on the whole very well performed, 
are often, we take upon ourselves to say, 
erroneous, and that, of course, precisely, 
where alearner would find obscurities—that 
is, he will be most misled where he most 
wants help, and most relies on receiving it. 
For the student, then, who has an instructor 
at hand, the volume is a good one; but for 
one who depends wholly upon books, he 
must look for a safer guide, and such are 
not wanting. Mr. Bernays’s Selections, 
which we noticed a few months ago, are 
made with a modern knowledge of the lan- 
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guage—he is a native German, and a man 
of good taste. 

A Practical Treatise on the Diseases of 
the Genitals of the Male, by Dr. Titley ; 
1830.—This medical treatise—the produc- 
tion of a gentleman who has directed his 
attentions closely to a subject of incalculable 
importance, since it unhappily concerns very 
considerable numbers, and those most ex- 
posed to the impositions of quackery, and, 
moreover, the physical soundness of suc- 
ceeding generations, we notice, partly for 
its apparent completeness as to descriptions 
and remedies, but more particularly for its 
Preliminary essay, in which the author dis- 
cusses the history, nature, and general 
treatment of Lues Venera. This discussion 
is very ably conducted, and to a conside- 
rable extent establishes his point. He 
scouts the notion of its being a new disease, 
or even a specific disease; but this last 
matter we leave, as a question exclusively 
professional—he denies that it was, as is so 
often affirmed, an importation from Ame- 
rica, or even the communication of the 
Moors at an earlier period. He finds the 
disease marked among the Greeks by Hip- 
pocrates, in its strongest and most specific 
symptoms, and even in the same combina- 
tion of symptoms, or nearly so—he finds it 
among the Romans, in the works of Cel- 
sus; and in numerous writers from two to 
three centuries before the American Disco- 
veries. Yet it cannot be denied, that num- 
bers soon after these discoveries do speak of a 
new disease of this kind, that is, of one 
appearing during the last years of the fif- 
teenth century. It is not quite satisfactory, 
to say, that all were mistaken—that the 
same thing had existed, but was not ob- 
served before. No, the intelligent author 
inclines to believe there was a new disease, 
then imported from America,—not however 
the Lues Venera but the Faws. That isa 
disease quite distinct from Lues Venerea, 
but attended with several similar symptoms. 
It is, however, peculiar to tropical regions, 
and soon mitigates in other climates—as 
confessedly the mew disease, as it was 
termed in the south of Europe, in a few 
years did—a fact which does not at all cha- 
racterize the Lues Venerea. 





— 





VARIETIES, SCIENTIFIC AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


The White Lupin.—Gardeners generally 
think the white lupin a summer plant, re- 
quiring much water andmanure. Willdenow 
imagines that the husks of the white lupin, 
before they are ripe, might be substituted 
for coffee when they have been prepared in 
water, cut, dried, and roasted. M. de 
Vulffen, having taken an agricultural journey 
some time ago, found that in one part of 
France, the white lupin was cultivated in 
vast plains; and that it attained the finest 


development in places where the soil was 
not very sandy. The sole object of this 
extensive cultivation of the lupin was to 
employ it as a manure; for no animal eats 
either the plant or the grain it yields. On 
account of the nature of the soil most favour- 
able to it, the white lupin is cultivated 
only in the district which forms a triangle 
between Valence, Lyons, and Grenoble. Be- 
yond these limits, and in places where the 
soil is richer and more compact, this plant 
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has not a flourishing appearance. To give 


an idea of the powerful gction of the white 
lupin as a manure, we quote the words 
of M. Vulffen himself. ‘‘ It is impossible,” 


he says, “to have seen the vast’ extent of 
country which the south of France presents, 
the prosperity of which, and the very popu- 
lation, rests upon this plant, and to have 
heard the extraordinary influence it exercises 
upon the production of corn unanimously 
extolled, without feeling the necessity of 
making careful experiments regarding it.’ 
The consequence is, that this experienced 
agriculturist has been making experiments 
on the white lupin in Northern Germany, 
of which he has published an account, 
having fully and satisfactorily proved that 
the cultivation of this plant is of a nature to 
surpass the most sanguine hopes. 

Artificial Gems.—The base of all arti- 
ficial stones, is a paste composed of silex, 
potash, borax, oxide of lead, and sometimes 
arsenic. The best silex is obtained from 
rock crystal, and the next best from white 
sand, or flint. The following are two re- 
ceipts for making a good paste :—Rock 
crystal, 4056 grains, minium (red lead) 6300, 
pure potash 2154, borax 276, arsenic 12 or., 
sand 3600, ceruse (white lead) 8508, 
potash 1260, borax 360, arsenic 12. Now, 
it is of borate of lead and silex, that Mr. 
Faraday has succeeded in making the flint 
glass, of which such high expectations are 
formed for scientific purposes. Now, it is 
known, that more metallic matter was for- 
merly employed in the manufacture of glass, 
than at the present day, and the consequence 
was, as may be observed in many of our 
very old church windows, that the surface of 
the glass became oxydised. We hope that 
the same fate may not attend a return to the 
same, or similar method of manufacture. 

Improvement of the Cape of Good Hope. 
—The advantages that would result to 
England from a communication with the 
interior of Africa are well known; and it 
affords us great pleasure to learn that at the 
Cape of Good Hope much is now doing to 
effect this desirable object, by the construc- 
tion of a new road over the Hottentots’ Hol- 
land Mountains, which has been planned by 
Major C. C. Michell, the surveyor-general 
of the colony, under instructions from the 
governor, Sir Lowry Cole. It appears that 
the old military road of the French block, 
though reflecting considerable credit on the 
engineers by whom it was executed, has not 
answered the expectations formed of it, 
owing to several natural difficulties; and 
the governor, with a zeal for the improve- 
ment of the colony, which does the highest 
honour to that distinguished officer, has 
made a personal journey of inspection, ac- 
companied by the surveyor-general, to ascer- 
tain the practicability of improving the pas- 
sage over the steep and dangerous mountain 
range. In this plan Major Michell, after a 
laborious survey of the whole chain of the 
“* Hottentots’ Holland Kloof,” seems to 
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have triumphed over the difficulties inter- 
posed by nature to the of the ma- 
jestic barrier which divides the western 
coast and capital of the colony from the in- 
terior. By the most able and ingenious 
adaptation of his new line of road to the 
stupendous features and intricate sinuosities 
of the grourid, he has provided an easy 
ascent over a mountain chain of which the 
lowest passes rise to the perpendicular height 
of eleven hundred feet above the plains at 
their base. The breadth intended to be 
given to the road is twenty feet, with the 
exception of that part near the summit, 
which requires blasting, less than a quarter 
of a mile in length, and which, for the pre- 
sent, will only be made twelve feet broad. 
Appropriate stop places will not be neg- 
lected. The road will average in its slope 
two and a half inches to the yard, which, in 
a country like this, may almost be regarded as 
approaching to a dead level, considering that 
the old kloof averaged nine and a half to ten 
in the yard. The ultimate utility of this great 
work to the colony, (and eventually to the 
mother country) in facilitating the inter- 
course between the coast and the interior 
for the transit of foreign merchandise and 
native produce is incalculable. But we 
notice the undertaking chiefly for the one 
more interesting proof which it affords of 
the advantages which accrue even to the 
civil service of the state from the cultivated 
genius and science and the enterprising 
spirit of military men whenever a fair field 
is permitted to their abilities and zeal in the 
arts of peaceful improvement. 

Height of the Patagonians.—An officer 
of Captain King’s expedition has commu- 
nicated the following interesting notice. 
Measurement of the largest Patagonian, in 
a tribe of about 150 in number. Height, 
6 feet 2 inches; circumference of the chest, 
3 feet 11 inches; ditto of the loins, 3 feet 
5 inches; ditto of the pelvis, 3 feet 10 
inches. The limbs of the men were finely 
formed, but the muscles were not so strongly 
marked, and did not exhibit those elevations 
when thrown into action so much as in 
stout sailors or other athletic Europeans 
who have been accustomed to muscular 
exertion. There was, seemingly, in the 
whole of them, of both sexes, a thickish 
layer of adipose substance, under the com. 
mon integuments, covering the whole of the 
body, which seemed to fill up the hollows of 
the muscles seen so distinctly in most hard- 
working persons. The shortest man in their 
party was five feet ten inches and a half 
high : the generality of them appeared to be 
about six feet, with large bodies. The 
women, he thought, were larger in propor- 
tion to the men than is observed in civilized 
society. 

Wells of Sait and of Fire in China.— 
A French Missionary, M. Imbert, has 
forwarded to Europe a description of cer. 
tain wells ofsalt and of fire, at Ou-Tong-Kiao 
Kiatingfou, and at Ise-Lieou-Tsing, in 
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China, which rank among the most singular 
natural phenomena on record. The wells 
are perforations about five or six inches in 
diameter, extending to the depth of as much, 
in one case, as 3,000 feet, ordinarily from 
15 to 1,800 in the solid rock; from which, 
in the one case, water is drawn by means of 
a hollow bamboo and the labour of oxen, 
which yields from one fifth to one fourth of 
its weight of salt, and, in the other, an in- 
flammable gas is discharged in very large 
quantities, which serves to boil the pans in 
which the salt is prepared, as well as to 
supply the means of illumination. The 
method by which these wells, or cylinders 
are made in the rock, is by attaching 
a steel head, weighing about three or four 
hundred pounds, by a cord, to a beam, 
which has a motion on a horizontal axis, 
when, by depressing the opposite end of the 
beam, and suddenly dismissing it, the steel 
head, which moves up and down in a stone 
cylinder, pounds the rock beneath, and the 
perforation so made being properly mois- 
tened, the pulverised rock, in the shape of 
mud, lodges above the steel head, and is, 
when necessary, drawn out, and rejected. 
At least three years are required to make 
one of these wells, though sometimes, when 
the rock is good, the workmen can perfo- 
rate two feet in 24 hours. 

The Light of the Sun compared with 
that of the Stars.—In the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1767, a suggestion is 
thrown out by Mr. Mitchell, that a com- 
parison between the light received from the 
sun and any of the fixed stars might furnish 
data for estimating their relative distances ; 
but no such direct comparison had been 
attempted. Dr. Wollaston was led to infer 
from some observations which he made in 
the year 1799, that the direct light of the 
sun is about one million times more intense 
than that of the full moon; and, therefore, 
very many million times greater than that 
of all the fixed stars taken collectively. In 
order to compare the light of the sun with 
that of a star, he took, as an intermediate 
object of comparison, the light of a candle 
reflected from a small bulb, about a quarter 
of an inch in diameter, filled with quick- 
silver, and seen by one eye through a lent 
of two inches focus at the same time that 
the star and the sun’s image, placed at a 
proper distance, was viewed by the other 
eye through a telescope. The mean of 
various trials seemed to show that the light 
of Sirius is equal to that of the sun seen in 
a glass bulb one-tenth of an inch in diame- 
ter, at the distance of 210 feet, or that they 
are in the proportion of one to ten thousand 
millions: but as nearly one-half of the light 
is lost by reflection, the real proportion be- 
tween the light from Sirius and the sun is 
not greater than that of one to twenty 
thousand millions. If the annual parallax 
of Sirius be half a second corresponding to 
a distance of 525,481 times that of the sun 
from the earth, its diameter would be 3°7 
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times that of the sun, and its light 138 


times as great. The distance at which the 
sun would require to be viewed so that its 
brightness might be only equal to that of 
Sirius, would be 141,421 times its present 
distance ; and if ‘still in the ecliptic, its 
annual parallax in longitude would be 
nearly 3°’; but if situated at the same 
angular distance from the ecliptic as Sirius, 
it would have an annua! parallax in latitude 
of 1°8. 

German Names.—The great men of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth century who 
throw such a splendour over the literature 
of Holland, are seldom connected in our 
thoughts with the country to which they 
belong. They write the learned language 
of Europe, not that of their native land. 
In fact, the old and absurd habit of Helen- 
izing or Latinizing their surnames, fre- 
quently leads to great confusion in their 
patronimics. The name of Aurelius, the 
preceptor of Erasmus, was no better than 
Hermanszoon.—Canisius was Mynheer de 
Hondt—Fullonius is Willem Gaaefte—and 
the magnificent Johannes Paleonydorus, 
without his mask, is simply Jan Oudewater. 
But what shall we say to the vanity of Eras- 
mus—Desiderius Erasmus, with his Latin 
and Greek names, each meaning the same 
thing. His mother knew him only as 
Gherardt Gherardts ; while the gentle Phi- 
lippus Melancthon, or, as he occasionally sub- 
scribed himself, Ippofilo di Terra Nera, would 
scarcely be recognized under his synony- 
mous and national appellation of Schwards- 
herdt. Then there was Jan Van Gorp, 
who wrote a book to prove that Adam and 
Eve spoke Dutch alone, but was ashamed 
to employ the language of Paradise to in- 
troduce himself to the learned world, and 
took thereupon the title of Toropius Bec- 
auns. 

New Fossils.—A new species of Ptero- 
dactyle, for which the name of Pterodac- 
tylus Macronyx is proposed, has been 
discovered in the lias, at Lyme Regis in 
Dorsetshire. The head of this new species 
is wanting, but the rest of the skeleton, 
though dislocated, is nearly entire, and the 
length of the claws so much exceeds that of 
the claws of the Pterodactylus-Longirostris 
and brevirostris, of which the only two known 
specimens are minutely described by 
Cuvier, as to show that it belongs to 
another species. Dr. Buckland, by whom 
the above account has been communicated 
to the Geological Society, also concludes, 
from an extensive series of specimens, that 
the fossils, locally called Bezoar stones, that 
abound at Lyme, in the same beds of lias 
with the bones of Icthyosaurus, are the 
feces of that animal. In variety of size and 
form they resemble elongated pebbles, or 
kidney potatoes, varying generally from 
two to four inches in length, and from one 
to two inches in diameter ; some few being 
larger, others much smaller. Their colour 
is dark gray, their substance like indurated 
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day, of acompact earthy texture, and their 
chemical analysis approaches to that of 
album grecum. Undigested bones and 
scales of fishes occur abundantly in these 
fecal masses. The scales are referable to 
the Dapedium politum and other fish that 
occur in the lias: the bones are those of fish, 
and also of small Icthyosauri. The interior 
of these bezoars is arranged in spiral folds ; 
their exterior also bears impressions received 
from the convolutions of the intestines of 
the living animals. In many of the entire 
skeletons of young Icthyosauri the bezoars 
are seen within the ribs and near the pelvis: 
these, most probably, have been included 
within the animal’s body at the moment of 
his death. The doctor found, three years 
ago, a similar ball of fecal matter in the 
collection of Mr. Mantell, from the strata 
of Tilgate Forest, which abound in bones of 
Icthyosauri and other large reptiles; and he 
conjectures that these bezoars exist wherever 
the remains of Plesiosauri are abundant. 
An indurated black animal substance, like 
that in the ink-bag of the cuttle fish, occurs 
in the lias at Lyme Regis; and a drawing, 
made with this fossil pigment three years 
ago, was pronounced by an eminent artist to 
have been tinted with sepia. It is nearly 
of the colour and consistence of jet, and very 
fragile, with a bright splintery fracture ; its 
powder is brown like that of the painter’s 
sepia ; it occurs in single masses, nearly of 
the shape and size of a small gall bladder, 
broadest at the bare end, and gradually 
contracted towards the neck: these are 
always surrounded by a thin nacreous case, 
brilliant as the most vivid Lumachella; the 
nacre seems to have formed the lining of a 
fibrous thin shelly substance, which, toge- 
ther with this nacreons lining, was prolonged 
into a hollow cone like that of a belemnite, 
but beyond the apex of this alveolus no 
spathose body has been found. Dr. Buckland 
infers that the animal from which these 
fossil ink-bags are derived, was some 
unknown cepholopode, nearly allied in its 
internal structure to the inhabitant of the 
belemnite ; the circular form of the septa 
shewing that they cannot be referred to the 
molluscous inhabitant of any Nautilus or 
Cornu-Ammonis. 

Apparatus for Warming Buildings.— 
A patent has been obtained for an appara- 
tus designed to combine elegance with 
utility and economy, and appearing to offer 
one of the most convenient and effective 
methods of warming large apartments and 
public buildings that has fallen under our 
notice, beside possessing the very important 
feature of heating air without deteriorating 
it. The proposed form of the apparatus is 
that of a hollow pedestal, containing a 
spiral channel through which the pure at- 
mospheric air is made to pass in a consider- 
able current by the upward pressure caused 
by rarefraction, the spiral being encompassed 
by a chamber filled with hot steam. 

Questions regarding Alcohol.— An Ame. 
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rican professor has proposed the following 
query for a medical dissertation :—Are 
spirituous liquors obtained from succulent 
fruits, as grapes, apples, pears, and peaches, 
more inflammatory than those from grain or 
wheat, rye, corn, oats, and barley? From 
some observations made on the effects of 
intemperance upon persons within his 
knowledge, professor Eaton imagined that 
the following results were clearly evinced. 
Those who drank wine, cider, perry brandy, 
and cider brandy, presented red, bloated, 
and highly inflamed surfaces. Those who 
drank gin and whisky, became pale and 
debilitated. Those who drank rum, were 
at a medium in this respect. Hence he in- 
ferred, that although pure alcohol is always 
the same, there is something combined with 
it which influences its effects, and that alco- 
holic liquors, from succulent fruits, had a 
tendency towards the surface ; that the same 
from farinaceous seeds caused a recession of 
the fluids towards the heart, and that when 
derived from the herbage of plants, as the 
stalks of cane, its effects were of the 
medium kind. 

The spontaneous Purification of Thames 
Water.—in the report which Dr. Bostock 
made of the result of his examination of 
Thames Water to the Commissioners 
appointed by his Majesty to inquire into the 
supply of water for the metropolis, one of the 
specimens, taken near the King’s Scholars 
Pond Sewer, was described as in a state of 
extreme impurity. This water had remained 
in the laboratory unattended to, and after an 
interval of some weeks it was observed to 
have become clear, while nearly the whole of 
the former sediment had risen to the surface, 
forming a stratum of half an inch in thick- 
ness, and still emitting a very offensive 
odour. In process of time this scum sepa- 
rated into large masses or flakes, with 
minute air bubbles attached to them. At 
the end of two months longer these masses 
again subsided, leaving the fluid almost 
totally free from any visible and extraneous 
matter. On analysis the water was found 
to contain lime, sulphuric and muriatic 
acids, and magnesia, in much larger quan- 
tities than in the specimens of Thames 
water previously examined ; the proportion 
of saline matter being increased four-fold. 
The proportion of the muriatic is nearly 
twelve times greater; that of carbonate of lime 
between two and three times, and that of sul- 
phate of lime five and a half times greater. 
The water in its foul state had given very 
obvious indications of both sulphur and 
ammonia ; but neither of these substances 
could be detected after its spontaneous 
depuration. The source of these new 
saline bodies is referable to the organic 
substances, chiefly of an animal nature, 
which are so copiously deposited in the 
Thames. The depurating process may be 
denoniinated a species of fermentation, in 
which the softer and more soluble animal 
compounds act as the ferment, and are 
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themselves destroyed ; while the salts that 
are attached to them are left behind. 
Hence the more foul the water, the more 
complete the depuration; and it is on this 
principle that the popular opinion of the 
peculiar fitness of Thames water for being 
used at sea may be explained ; its extreme 
impurity inducing a sufficient degree of fer- 
mentation to effect the removal of all those 
substances which might occasion any future 
renewal of that process. 

Atomic weight of Mercury.—In a recent 
examination of the powder supposed to be 
a protoxide of mercury, the attention of an 
experienced American. chemist, was turned 
to the subject of the atomic weight of mer- 
cury; and upon applying to some of its 
eombinations the generally received theory 
that binary compounds are more difficult of 
decomposition than ternary, he was led to 
the conclusion that its equivalent number 
has been misstated by chemical writers. 
The protosulphuret and protochloride are 
both more easily decomposed than the com- 
pounds containing double the proportion of 
heir respective electro negatives. The only 
cyanide of mercury is now considered as 
containing two atoms of cyanogen. The 
protoxide, it is believed, exists only in com- 
bination with acids. He has very frequently 
decomposed several of the protosalts of mer- 
cury with alkalis, and the resulting powder 
has uniformly contained metallic globules, 
either visible to the naked eye or easily 
rendered so by a slight degree of friction 
with the finger; the pressure attending 
which could only have brought already ex- 
isting uncombined particles within the 
sphere of each others attraction. When 
calomel (protochloride of mercury) is de- 
composed by an alkaline solution, if the 
latter be cautiously dropped upon it, a red- 
dish powder is at first apparent—(a careful 
repetition of this experiment has placed its 
accuracy beyond a doubt. On calomel, 
prepared by precipitation from a solution of 
erystallized protonitrate of mercury with 
muriate of soda, which was repeatedly 
washed with warm distilled water, with 
solution of muriate of ammonia, and with 
warm alcohol, he dropped a small quantity 
of potass water, a reddish powder was very 
distinetly observable. When sufficient al- 
kali was added to decompose all the calomel, 
the powder was of a brownish black colour ; 
and when dry, contained visible globules of 
metal. This shows the fallacy of one of 
the reputed tests of the purity of calomel.) 
This fact and the subsequent evidence of 
the existence of metallic mercury in the 
powder, may serve to explain each other. 
A muriate of the alkali is formed at the 
expense of a portion of water, and the oxy- 
gen being left to the free exercise of its 
affinity, forms with half of the metal a 
binary compound, the red oxide through 
which the remaining proportional of mer- 
cury in a state of extreme comminution is 
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mixed. The powder will be found capable 
of amalgamating gold, and the uncombined 
metal may be rendered evident by friction, 
percussion, or elevation of temperature, or 
by pouring upon it a minimum quantity of 
diluted acetic acid. The supernatant liquor 
will contain peracetate. More conclusive 
evidence of an error in the atomic weight 
of any body, could not be adduced. An- 
nexed is a table of the corrected atomic 
weights of a few of the mercurial combi- 
nations :— 
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Suboxide...|100 m-- 40x/2m-} 1 ox |208) 
Oxide ....\100m 8 ox! lm+1 ox | 108 
Subchloride [100 m+ 18 ch)2m+4-1 ch |236 
Chloride . . .|100 m+ 36ch!/1lm-4-1 ch /136 
Subiodide ..|100m-- 62 io|/2m+-]1 io |324 
_'Todide ....|100m-4-124 io} lm—+-l io |224 
Subsulphuret! 100m 8 suj lm-+-1 su /216 
Sulphuret ../100m-+- 16 su)lm--1 su/116 
Cyanide... .|l00m—-- 23cy!I1m-+1 cy |126: 








Preparation of Hartshorn Jeilly.—The 
following process is due to a French che- 
mist, M. Ferrez: four ounces of rasped 
hartshorn are to be steeped in eight ounces 
of water, acidulated with sixty grains of mu- 
riatic acid for ten minutes, and then washed 
carefully in two or three waters. It is then 
to be boiled with fresh water for half an 
hour, pressed through acloth, and the liquid 
filtered while hot. This fluid is the jelly, 
which being qualified by sugar or other in- 
gredients, and boiled slightly, gives, upon 
cooling, a perfectly clear and good jelly for 
the table. 

The Progress of Steam.—That a steam 
carriage could be produced was well known 
to every engineer, the object to be obtained 
was to produce a machine which, when 
every thing connected with it was consi- 
dered, should be less expensive than a ve- 
hicle drawn by horses; whether this is 
finally obtained is yet to be seen. But the 
results which have appeared, from a compa- 
rative trial near Liverpool, of certain loco- 
motive engines, seem to have given rise to 
a new question—whether or not a force ca- 
pable of producing a velocity (on a rail-road 
certainly) of 32 miles in the hour, may not 
be applied by means of rotatory vanes, to 
raise and direct a body in the air—or at any 
rate guide a bulloon. The success of such 
an attempt is by no means more chimerical 
than many projects which have been brought 
to bear at the present time, would have ap- 
peared half a century since ; and though we 
are far from thinking that the element of 
air, like the other elements, will be subjected 
to the power of man, still it is by no means 
improbable that material benefits may accrue 
from the attempt. 
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WORKS IN THE PRESS AND NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


WORKS IN PREPARATION. 


Excerpta Historica ; or, Illustrations of English 
History. The object of this work is to elucidate 
public events, domestic and foreign, our ancient 
relations with France, Spain, and other nations, 
the laws and constitution of England, the state of 
the Navy and Army, the economy of the Royal 
Household, the splendour, magnificence, and per- 
sonal character of our Monarchs, the history of 
Monastic Establishments, the lives of distinguish- 
ed men, the costume, modes of living, manners and 
customs of our ancestors, the moral and political 
condition of society, the state of language and 
literature, the introduction and progress of the 
Arts, Heraldry, Courts of Chivalry, and Gene- 
alogy: in short, to collect whatever may present 
vividly to the mind the characteristic features of 
former ages, This collection will undoubtedly 
prove of the utmost consequence to Historians 
and Antiquaries ; and, indeed, to men of letters 
generally. It is to be published in royal 8vo., in 
Quarterly Parts, of not less than one hundred 
pages, illustrated by wood-cuts. Part I. will ap- 
pear in March. 

The Portraits of the Countess Gower, the Hon. 
Mrs. Hope, and Lady Charlotte Bury, from paint- 
ings by Sir Thomas Lawrence, will form the ear- 
liest of the forthcoming embellishments of La 
Belle Assemblée, in continuation of its series of 
the Portraits of the Female Nobility, now in pro- 
gress. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of Sir James Campbell, of Ardkinglass, 
written by Himself. In 2 vols. 

Sir Ralph Esher, or Memoirs of a Gentlemen of 
the Court of Charles II. 

Personal Memoirs of Pryce Gordon, Esq. In 2 
vuls, 8vo. 

The Private Correspondence of John Pinkerton, 
Esq. Edited by Dawson Turner, Esq. In 2 vols. 

The Correspondence of Sir John Sinclair, Bart. 
In 2 vols. 

Musical Memoirs, or an Account of the State of, 
Music in England, from the first Commemoration 
of Handel in Westminster Abbey, in 1784, to 1829, 
with Anecdotes of the Professors. By W. T. 
Parke, In 3 vols. small 8vo. 

The Life of Sir Thomas Lawrence. By Thomas 
Campbell, Esq. 8vo. 

The Life of Titian. By James Northcote, Esq. 
2 vols. 8vo. 

The Life of Henry Fuseli, R.A. By John 
Knowles, Esq. 2 vols. 

Personal Memoirs of Captain Cooke. Written 
by Himself, in 2 vols. 

Life of Sir Joseph Banks, with selections from 
his Correspondence. By a Member of the Royal 
Society. 2 vols. 

The Life of John Hampden. By Lord Nugent, 
2 vols. 8vo. 

Lives of British Painters. Vol. II. By Allan 
Cunningham, will contain Memoirs of West, Opie, 
Barry, Blake, Bird, Fuseli, Raeburn, &c. &c. 

HISTORY. 

History of Modern Greece. By James Emer- 
son, Esq. In 2 vols. 8vo. 

A General History of the East Indies. By Mr. 
Charles Marsh. 

Private History of the French Cabinet, during 
the period of the Directory, the Consulate, and the 
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Reign of Napoleon. By M. Bourrienne, Private 
Secretary to the Emperor. 

An Account of the Subversion of the Constitu- 
tion in Portugal by Don Miguel. By Lord Por- 
chester. In 8yo. 

Commentaries of the Life and Reign of 
Charles I. Vols.3 and4, By I. D'Israeli, Esq. 

Mr. Britton’s History and Antiquities of Bristol 
Cathedral, with Eleven Engravings and One 
Woodcut, is nearly ready. Also, the Fifth Num- 
ber of his Picturesque Antiquities of the English 
Cities. 

Conversations upon Comparative Chronology 
and General History, from the Creation of the 
World to the Birth of Christ. In 12m. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Dr. E.J. Seymour has in the press, Illustra- 
tions of some of the Principal Diseases of the 
Ovaria, their Symptoms and Treatment. In 8yo., 
with 14 Lithographic Engravings. 

Personal Narrative of an Officer in the English 
Army of Occupation in France. In 2 vols. 

An Inquiry into the best means of Preventing 
the Destruction ofthe Aborigines usually incident 
upon Settling of new Colonies. ByS. Bannister, 
late Attorney-General in New South Wales. 

A Treatise on the Principles of Hydrostatics, 
together with a new Theory of Hydrodynamics. 
By Mr. Mosely, of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Letellier’s Grammar translated from the French. 
With numerous additions and explanations for 
the use of the English Pupil. By Constant Coffyn 

Cook and Housekeepers Dactionary. By Mat- 
thew Scott, M.D. In 12me. 

The Picture of India ; exhibiting in a brief, yet 
clear and graphic manner, the Geography, Topo- 
graphy, History, &c. of that most iuteresting por- 
tion of the earth; and an impartial view of the 
Indian Question, with reference to the impending 
discussion of the renewal of the Charter. In 2 
vols. 8vo. 

Tales of Scottish Life and Character. In 8 vols. 

NOVELS AND TALES. 

A novel, Sir Ethelbert, or the Dissolution of 
Monasteries. By the Author of “ Santo Sebas- 
tiano.” 

A New Work by the Authors of “ Tales by the 
O’Hara Family.” In 3 vols. 

Tho Tuileries, an Historical Romance. In 3 
vols. 

A New Work, by the Author of “ Sayings and 
Doings.” 

A New Novel, by the Author of “ Brambletye 
Honse."’ 

A New Novel, by the Author of “ Flirtation.” 

Gertrude, a Tale of the Sixteenth Century. 
In 2 vols. 

The Jew, a Novel. In 3 vols. 

Wedded Life in the Upper Ranks. In 2 vols. 

Sydenham, or Memoirs of a Man of the World. 

Spanish Novellists. By Thomas Roscoe, Esq. 
In 3 vols. 

The Domnies Legacy. By the Author of “ The 
Sectarian.” 

Cloudsley, a Novel. By Wm. Goodwin, Author 
of “Caleb Williams.” 1n 3 vols. 

A New Tale ofthe Sea. By Mr. Cooper. 

Manners of the Day, a Novel. 

The Oxonians; or, a Glance at Society. In 
3 vols. small 8yo. 
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Tales of the Five Senses. By the Author of 
“ The Collegians.” 

Basil Barrington and his Friends. In 3 vols. 

The King’s Own, a Tale of the Sea. In 3 vols. 

Talesof aTar. By Captain Glascock, Author 
of “ The Naval Sketch Book,’’ &e. 

Tales of the Colonies. By W. Howison, Esq., 
Author of “ Sketches in Canada.” In 2 vols. 

East and West. By the Authors of “ Rejected 
Addresses.” In 2 vols. 

Carwell; or, Crime and Sorrow. In one yol. 
8yvo. 

The English at Home. By the Author of 
“« English in Italy,” &c. In3 vols.” 

Scenes of Life and Sketches of Character. In 
2 vols. 8vo, 

The Reminiscences of a Young Fencible. 

Sketches of the Irish Bar. In 2 vols. 

Stories from the Old Chroniclers, with pre- 
fatory Essays and Historical Notes. Bythe late 
Barry St. Leger, Esq. In 3 vols. 

The Wanderer’s Cave, and other Tales. By 
the Author of “ The Children’s Fireside.” In 
12mo. boards. 

POETRY. 

Seeond Volume of Odes and Addresses to Great 
People. By the Author of “ Whims and Oddities.” 

The second Volume of the Fall of Nineveh. By 
Mr. Atherston. 

Monnt Sinai, a Poem. By William Phillips. 
Tlustrated by Mr. Martin. 

St. James’e, a Satirical Poem, in Six Epistles, 
addressed to Mr. Crockford. 

Poetical Beauties of the Poets of the 14th and 
17th Centuries, from Sarry to Dryden. Selected 
bythe Rev. Mr. Parry. 

RELIGION, MORALS, &c. 

Sermons on Several Occasions. By the Rev. 
Henry Moore, Assistant for some years to the 
Rev. John Wesley, A.M. With a Memoir of his 
Life, and Christian Experience, from his Birth to 
the first Conference held after the Death of Mr. 
Wesley. : 

Sermons on Various Subjects. By the Rev, 
Joseph Edwards, B.A.. Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge ; Curate of Wattisham, Bricett, and Little 
Fenborough. = 

The History of the Bible. By the Rev. G. R, 
Gleig. In 2 vols. 

The Protestant Instructor, or an Account of the 
Rise and Persecutions of Christianity. By the 
Rey. E. Harrison. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Voyage to the Pacific and Bebring’s Strait. 
By Captain F. W. Beechey, R.N., in which Pit- 
cairn’s Island, Taheiti, Kamtschatka, Loo Choo, 
and other places in the Pacific, were visited. In 
one vol. 8vo. 

Travels among the Bedouias and Wahabees. 
By the late John Lewis Burkhardt, Esq. In 
one vol. 4to. 

Travels in various Parts of Peru ; comprising a 
Year’s Residence at Potosi. By Edmund Temple. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 

Travels in Poland and the Crimea, and various 
Parts of the Turkish Empire. By the late James 
Webster, Esq., of the Inner Temple. In 2 vols. 
8vo. 

Letters from Nova Scotia; or, Sketches of a 
Young Country. By Captain William Moorsom. 
In one vol. 8vo. 

Notes on Hayti, madeduring a Res‘dence in 
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that Republic. By Charles Mackenzie, Esq., late 
Consul-General at Hayti. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 

Four Years Residence In the West Indies. By 
F. W. H. Bayley. 

The Field Sports of the North of Europe; in- 
cluding a personal Narrarive of a Residence in 
Norway and Sweden. By L. Lloyd, Esq. In 
2 vols. 8vo. 

Letters from Switzerland and Italy. By John 
Carne, Esq. 

Journal of a Nobleman at the Congress of 
Vienna. In 2 vols. post 8vo, 


LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

Letters and Journals of Lord Byron, with No- 
tices of his Life. By Thomas Moore. Vol. }. 
4to. £2. 2s. 

The Life of Major General Sir Thomas Munro 
Bart., late Governor of Madras. By the Rey. 
Mr. Gleig. In 2vyols.8vo. £1. 12s. 

Memoira of Rear Admiral Paul Jones, compiled 
from Original Journals and Correspondence. In 
2 vols. 12mo. 14s. 

Memoirs and Correspondence of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, late President of the United States. Vols. 
3 and4, 8vo, 28s. 

Annual Biography and Obituary for 1829. 
8vo. 15s. 

Historical Memoirs of Andrew Melville. In 
18mo, 4s. ‘ 

Memoirs of John Martyn and Thomas Martyn, 
Professors of Botany in the University of Cam- 
bridge for Ninety-three Years. By G. C. Gor- 
ham. In 8vo, 10s, 6d. 

A Topographical and Genealogical History of 
the Hundred of Carhampton, By James Savage. 
In l vol. 8vo. 18s. 

Beverlac ; or, the Antiquities and History of 
the Town of Beverley. By G. Poulson, Esq. 
In 2vols. 8vyo. £1.128.; 2 vols. 4to. £2. 16s. bds. 

Times of Trial; beinga Brief Narrative of the 
Progress of the Reformation, and of the Sufferings 
of the Reformers. By Mary Anne Kelty, Author 
of “* The Favourite of Nature.’’ In1 vol. post 8yo. 
10s, 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

A Compendium of Astronomy. By R. T. Lin- 
nington, Author of ‘* The Companion to the 
Globes.”” 12mo. 8s. 6d, 

Excitement; or, a Book to Induce Boys to 
Read. 18mo. with a Frontispiece. 4s. 6d. half 
bound. 

Beatson’s Index to Sophocles. 8vo. 12s. 

True Stories from the History of Ireland. 
Second Series. By James M‘Gregor. 18mo. 
3s. 6d. 

The Family Classical Library. Vol. 1. 4s. 6d. 

A Compendius Grammar of the Egyptian Lan- 
guage. By Rey. Henry Tattam, M. A. 8vo. 18s. 


LAW. 

Petersdorff’s Practical and Elementary Abridg- 
ment of the Cases argued and determined in all 
the Courts of Law. Vol. 12. In royal 8vo. 
£1. 11s. 6d. 

Palmer’s Practice in the House of Lords. In 
Svo. 14s, 

MEDICAL. 


Treatise on Fever. By Southwood Smith. . Ia 
Svo. 14s. 
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Practical Remarks on Amputations, Fractures, 
and Strictures of the Urethra. By Stephen Love 
Hammick. In 8vo. 9s. boards. . 

Aleock’s Lectures on Practical and Medical 
Surgery. In 12mo. }0s. 6d. In 8vo. coloured, 21s. 

A System of Regional and Surgieal Anatomy. 
From the French, with Additions. By C. F. 
Staunton, M.D., and G. T. Haden, M.R.C.S.I. 
PartI. With Plates. In 8vo. 2s. 

An Inquiry inte the Nature of Parasitic Tumors, 
From the German of F. J. Meyen, M.D. In 
12mo. 2s. 

Introductory Lectures to a Course of Military 
Surgery, delivered in the University of Edin- 
burgh. By George Ballingall, M.D. In 8vo. 8s. 

Long on the Art of Healing. In 8vo. 5s. 

Hall on the Loss of Blood. In 8vo. 9s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. Vol. II. being 
the first Volume of the History of Maritime and 
Inland Discovery. Volume III. Domestic Eco- 
nomy, containing Brewing, Distilling, Wine 
Making, &c. By M. Donovan, Esq. 12mo. 6s. 
each volume. 

A Manual of the Weather for the Year 1836; 
containing a description of the Weatherto be 
expected in the Months, Quarters, and Seasons 
of the Year. By George Mackenzie. 12mo. 3s. 

The Constitution of Man Considered in Rela- 
tion to External Objects. By G. George Combe. 
12imo. 6s. 

The Mirror of the Graces ; or, the English 
Lady’s Costume. 12mo. 5s, boards. 

Literary Blue Book; or, a Directory of the 
Addresses of Authors, Artists, &c. 5s. 


NOVELS AND TALES. 

The Forrester, a novel. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 27s. 

Laurie Todd, or the Settlersinthe Woods. By 
John Galt, Esq. In3 vols. post 8vo. £1. Ils. 6d, 

The Country Curate. By the Author of “ The 
Subaltern.”’ In 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

Darnley ; or, the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 
By the Author of “‘ Richelieu.” In 3 vols. 12mo. 
#1. 11s. 6d. 

The Corsair’s Bride, a Novel. In 3 vols. 12mo. 
18s, 

Ringsted Abbey; or, the Stranger’s Grave; 
with other Tales. By Mrs. Sargant. In 18mo. 9s. 

Adventures of an Irish Gentleman. Written 
by Himself. In 3 vols. 12mo, £1. Ils. 6d. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Animal Kingdom, Part XXII., conelading 
the Class Mammalia, with 20 Engravings. By 
the Baron Cuvier. Demy 8vo, £7. 4s. ; royal 8vo, 
£10. 16s.; ditto coloured, £14. 8s.; demy 4to., 
india paper, £14. 8s. The Reptiles, Fishes, and 
Insects, will form about Sixteen Parts ; the whole 
comprising about Forty Parts. 


POETRY. 
Charity Bazaars,a Poem. 2s. 6d. 
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Satan, a Poem. By Robert Montgomery, 
Author of “The Puffiad.” In post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Random Records. By George Colman, Esq., 
the Younger. In 2 vols. sinall 8yo. 2s, 


POLITICAL. 


Essays on Political Economy ; illustrating the 
Causes of National Distress and its Appropriate 
Remedies. Inthis work are explained the differ- 
ent Effects of the Employment of Capital in Agri- 
culture, in Manufactures, and in Commerce. A 
separate Essay is on Mercantile Shipping. In 
8vo. lds. boards. 

Political Fragments. By Rebert Forsyth, Ad- 
vocate, In 12mo. 5s, 

East India Monopoly. A History of the Public 
Proccedings in England and Scotland, connected 
with the Question of the East India Company’s 
Monopoly. By J. S. Buckingham, Esq. In 8vo. 
price 2s, 

On the Constitution of the Church and State, 
according to the Idea of each, with Aids towards 
aright Judgment of the late Catholic Bill. By 
S. T. Colridge, Esq. In 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


RELIGION, MORALS, &c. 


Analecta Theologica ; a digested and arranged 
Compendium of the most approved Commentaries 
ofthe New Testament. By the Rey. Wm. Trol- 
lope, M.A. Vol. I. In 8yo. 158.; will be com- 
plete in 2 vols. 

The Clergyman’s Obligations Considered as to 
the Celebration of Divine Worship, Ministration 
of the Sacraments, Instruction of the Poor, 
Preaching, and other Official Duties, &e. By 
Richard Mant, D.D., Bishop of Down and Connor, 
In 12mo. 6s. 6d. 

Practical Discourses}; a Selection, from the 
unpublished Manuscripts of the late Thomas 
Townson, D. D., Archdeacon of Richmond. 
Edited by Jobn Bishop of Limerick. In 8yo. 
10s. 6d. 

An Explanatiou of the Two Sacraments, and 
the Occasional Rites and Ceremonies of the 
Church of England; in Dialogues between a 
Mother and her Daughters. By a Lady. In 
12mo. 5s. 6d. 

The Scheme and Completion of Prophecy. By 
the Rev. John Whittey, D.D. In 8vo. 12s. 

Christianity always Progressive; being the 
Christian Advocates’ Publication for 1829. By 
Hugh James Rose, B.D. Iu 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Sermons, By the Rey. Stephen Pope, Curate 
of St. Mary’s Lambeth. In 12mo, 4s. 


TRAVELS. 

Travels to Timbuctoo through Central Africa 
and across the Great Desert to Morocco, in 1824 
and 1828. By Rene Caillie. In 2 vols. 8vo, 30s, 

Records of Captain Clapperton’s last Expe- 
dition to Africa. By Richard Lander. In 2 vols. 
small 8yo. 21s. 


SEE 
PATENTS FOR MECHANICAL AND CHEMICAL INVENTIONS. 


Patents sealed in January, 1330, 

To William Hale, Colchester, Essex, mechanist, 
for having invented a machine or method of rais- 
ing or forcing water for propelling yessels.— 
12th January ; 6 months. 


To James Carpenter, Willenhall, Wolverhamp- 
ton, Stafford, and John Young, Wolverhampton, 
locksmiths, for having invented certain improve- 
ments on locks and other securities applicable 
to doors and other purposes. — 18th January; 
6 months. 
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To William Parr, Union Place, City Road, 
Middlesex, gentleman, for having invented or 
found out a new method of producing a recipro- 
cating action by means of rotatory motion to be 
applied to the working of pumps, mangles, and 
all other machinery in or to which reciprocating 
action is required or may be applied.—18th Jan- 
uary ; 4 months. 

To Edward Dakeyne and James Dakeyne, 
Darley Dale, Derby, merchants, for having in- 
vented a machine or hydraulic engine for apply- 
ing the power or pressure of water, steam, and 
other elastic fluids to the purpose of working 
machinery and other uses requiring power and 
applicable to that of raising or forcing of fluids.— 
2ist January; 6 months. 

To John Yates, Hyde, Chester, calico printer, 
for having invented a method or process of giving 
a metallic surface to cotton, silk, linen, and other 
fabrics. —26th January; 6 months. 


List of Patents which having been granted in 
the month ef February 1816, expire in the 
present month of February 1830. 


1. John Millington, London, for machinery 
by which vessels may be propelled in the water. 
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3. John George Drake, London, for @ certain 
method of expelling the molasses of syrup out 
of refined sugar ina shorter time than is at 
present done with pipe clay. 

— John Budgeon, Dartford, for a process for 
reducing rags or articles composed of silk or 
cotton after they have beenused,and bringing 
them into their original state, and rendering 
the material of which they are composed fit to 
be manufactured and again applied to bene- 
ficial and useful purposes. 

6. John Thomas Dawes, West Bromwich, for 
improvements in steam engines, applicable to 
other purposes. 

— Joseph Barker, Camberwell, for certain 
means of continuing the motion of machinery. 

10. William Milton, Heckfield, for improve- 
ments upon the wheels and perches of car- 
riages. 

20. Henry de Sarul, London, for improved 
eylindrical gold and silver sweep and washing 
machine. 

— William Baynbam, London, for a composi- 
tion for making leather and other articles 
water-proof. 

29. Joseph Manton, London, for his improve- 
ments in fire arms and the shoeing of horses. 
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SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE, P.R.A., F.R.S., 
LL.D., &c. 

PRESSED as we are for room, it is impos- 
sible for us to pay the enlarged attention we 
could wish to the high professional merits 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence, the President of 
the Royal Academy, of whom death has just 
suddenly and unexpectedly deprived us. In- 
deed, we can do little more than offer a 
brief and simple statement of the few facts 
and dates which have come within our know- 
ledge. 

Mr. Lawrence's father, formerly an offi- 
cer in the excise, kept the White Lion inn, 
in Broad-street, Bristol, where the child 
appears to have been born, in the year 1769. 
His mother was the daughter of a clergy- 
man, the incumbent of Tenbury, in Glou- 
cestershire. He had two brothers and two 
sisters ; of whom the sole survivor is his 
younger sister, the wife of Dr. Bloxam, of 
Rugby. 

_ When young Lawrence was about a year 
old, his father removed to Devizes, in Wilt- 
shire, where he became the landlord of the 
Black Bear. The old gentleman is de- 
scribed as a fine tall man, eccentric in 
dress and manner, sensible and clever, fond 
of reading and reciting Shakspeare and 
Milton, and much gratified when his supe- 
rior guests condescended to become listeners. 
It is possible that the boy imbibed this pas- 
sion from his parent; as Sir Thomas Law- 
rence was always distinguished for skill, 
taste, and feeling, in recitation. He was 
also, in his youth, an elegant dancer, fencer, 
and billiard-player ; and with an adequate 
knowledge of music. a capital singer, and 
performer on the violin. How he first ac- 


quired a taste and talent for drawing, does 
not appear; but, when not more than six 
years old, his skill in sketching likenesses 
procured for him great celebrity. When 
about this age, he produced two portraits, in 
profile, of the late Lord and Lady Kenyon ; 
the former of which her Ladyship always 
considered to be the most faithful of any 
that had been taken of her husband. At 
the age of nine,— it is said, without instruc- 
tion from any one—he was capable of copy- 
ing historical pictures in a masterly style ; 
he succeeded also in compositions of his own, 
particularly in one of Peter denying Christ ; 
and, in about seven minutes, he scarcely 
ever failed in producing a strong likeness, 
distinguished, too, by freedom and grace, of 
any one who might be present. 

Not succeeding in his occupation as an 
inn-keeper, at Devizes, his father retired to 
private life, in Alfred-street. Bath. There, 
the boy was, for a time, under the profes- 
sional care of Mr. Hoare. an eminent cray- 
on painter, and father of Prince Hoare, Esq., 
the well-known dramatist, &c. There, toc, 
he executed crayon likenesses, at half-a- 
guinea, and a guinea each, by which means 
he was the chief, if not sole support of his 
father, brothers, and sisters. The Hon. 
John Hamilton and Sir Henry Harpur, 
Bart., patronized him warmly: the former 
allowing him access to some fine productions 
of the old masters, and the latter generously 
offering to expend £1000. on the completion 
of his education in Italy. The offer seems 
to have been somewhat proudly declined. 

In 1783, before he had completed his four- 
teenth year, young Lawrence obtained from 
the Society for the Encouragement of Art, 
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&c., in the Adelphi, for the crayon drawing 
of the Transfiguration of Raffaelle, the So- 
ciety’s prize of a silver palette, gilt, with the 
additional, and then very unusual compli- 
ment of five guineas. 

At the age of fifteen, this distinguished 
and promising youth went to Salisbury, 
where he was patronised by Dr. Hancock, 
in whose family, two of his portraits, in 
coloured chalk, yet remain. On the recom- 
mendation of Dr. Hancock and his friends, 
he next removed to London, aceompanied 
by one brother, and his two sisters, who re- 
sided with him in Greek-street, Soho. Many 
of his pencil sketches, &c., were, at that 
time, disposed of by his father, as low as 
half-a guinea each. All of these that Sir 
Thomas could afterwards meet with, he is 
known to have re-purchased, and sometimes 
at very high prices. 

Mr. Lawrence, for some time after his 
residence in London, painted heads at three 
guineaseach. In 1787 (the season of Wes- 
tall’s first appearance), and before he had 
completed his eighteenth year, he exhibited 
seven pieces at Somerset House. Amongst 
these was a portrait of Mrs. Esten, in the 
character of Belvidera. In 1788, he had 
six portraits in the exhibition; in 1789, 
amongst thirteen of his pictures, were por- 
traits of the Duke of York, and three ladies 
of quality ; and in 1790, he exhibited por- 
traits of the Queen, the Princess Amelia, 
and a whole length of Miss Farren. The 
last-mentioned fine picture was hung as a 
pendant to Sir Joshua Reynolds’s celebrated 
agg length of Mrs. Billington, as St. Ce- 
cilia. 

Amongst Mr. Lawrence's earliest and 
most generous patrons was the late Lord De 
Tabley. His exquisite painting of Lady 
De Tabley, in the character of Hope, one 
of his finest productions, will be long re- 
membered. 

In 1792, when he exhibited a portrait of 
George IIL, he was a principal Painter in 
Ordinary to His Majesty. The Prince of 
Wales, our present King, having been 
struck with the beautiful fidelity of some of 
Sir Thomas Lawrence’s likenesses to ladies 
whom he knew, honoured him with some 
commissions, with which it is hardly neces- 
sary to say he was abundantly satisfied. 
From that period, the painter’s fame and 
fortune were established. Probably no artist 
ever painted so many portraits of his sove- 
reign as Sir Thomas Lawrence has produced 
of George the Fourth, with whose friendship, 
as well as patronage, he was honoured for a 
series of years, until death dissolved their 
intercourse. 

After the general peace of 1814, Sir Tho- 
mas painted the portraits of Blucher, Pla- 
toff, Metternich, Castlereagh, Wellington, 
&c. ;—subsequently, those of Louis XVIII. 
and several members of the royal family, at 
Paris; the Allied Sovereigns, and their 
Ministers, at Vienna ; the Pope, and Cardi- 
nal Gonsalvi, with others, at Rome :—and, 
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more recently, that of Charles X., of France, 
by whom he was invested with the insignia 
of the Legion of Honour. 

On the death of Sir Benjamin West, in 
1820, Sir Thomas Lawrence was elected to 
succeed him, as President of the Royal 
Academy. He was then at Rome, em- 
ployed on a portrait of the Pope, but he 
speedily returned to England. 

In his high and honourable office, Sir 
Thomas Lawrence’s elegance and suavity 
of manner, united with a strong impression 
of his general benevolence and liberality, 
rendered him eminently popular. It is 
greatly to the credit of the Academy, that, 
in the person of Martin Archer Shee, Esq. 
it has elected a successor, at least equally 
worthy. 

The critical eye cannot have failed to 
remark that, although, from circumstances, 
confined almost exclusively to portrait- 
painting, Sir Thomas Lawrence’s genius 
was essentially historic and poetic. Inde- 
pendently of his noble portraits, witness his 
Lucifer, Hamlet, &c. It is said, also, that 
his attention had been long engaged upon a 
grand composition from Milton. In por- 
traits, he possessed the eminent merit of 
presenting the most exquisite likenesses, at 
the same time that he heightened in beauty, 
character, and expression, every feature of 
his original. Let critics, when so disposed, 
compare him with Rubens, Titian, Velas- 
quez, Vandyke, Sir Joshua Reynolds, &c. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence’s prices were ne- 
cessarily high—4600. for a whole length, a 
moiety of which was expected to be paid 
on the first sitting. No wonder, therefore, 
that his professional income should have 
been estimated at from £10,000. to £15,000. 
a-year; no wonder at the immense number 
of pictures’ which he has left unfinished. Of 
these, many will, of course, be handed over, 
for their last touches, to our chief surviving 
artists; and, from his happy skill in deline- 
ating the female form and face, Pickersgill, 
we apprehend, will have an abundant por- 
tion of them on his hands. 

However, notwithstanding his high 
prices, and consequent large income, Sir 
Thomas has died poor, and embarrassed in 
his circumstances ; yet, contrary to report, 
he was no gamester; his involvements are 
ascribed chiefly to his liberal and profuse 
expenditure in the purchase of scarce and 
valuable works of art. His collection of 
drawings, etchings, &c., is supposed to be 
worth £50,000. ; a sum which, it may be 
presumed, will more than cover all defi- 
ciencies. 

For many years Sir Thomas Lawrence 
was intimately connected with the Siddons 
and Kemble family. It is generally under- 
stood that there was an attachment be- 
tween him and one of the daughters of Mrs. 
Siddons; but, that the mother’s consent 
was refused, on the ground that his income 
was not then adequate to her wishes and 
expectations. Be that as it may, the lady 
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died, and Sir Thomas remained unmar- 
ried. 

It was on Saturday, the 2d of January, 
when he dined with a party at Mr. Peel’s, 
that Sir Thomas experienced the commence- 
ment of that attack which terminated in his 
death, on the 7th of that month. In the 
interim, however, he was several times 
abroad; and, for the Atheneum Club 
House, on the Wednesday, only thirty 
hours before his decease, he was anxiously 
engaged on a splendid portrait of His Ma- 
jesty; thus verifying his motto—Loyal a la 
mort. His last drawing, lithographed by 
Lane, and now at every printseller’s, was a 
portrait of Fanny Kemble. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence’s illness was un- 
derstood to be of an inflammatory nature ; 
but, on opening the body, by Mr. Green, 
the Lecturer on Anatomy, at the Royal 
Academy, it appeared that, although inflam- 
mation of the bowels had taken place, the 
actual cause of his death was an extensive 
and complicated ossification of the vessels of 
the heart. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence was considered so 
handsome in his early youth, that Mr. 
Hoare is reported to have said of him, that 
if he had to chuse a head for a picture of 
Christ, he would select Lawrence for that 
study. This character he retained in an 
eminent degree through life. He was 
thought to resemble Mr. Canning, and he 
was proud of the resemblance. Two or 
three slight portraits of him are amongst his 
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friends; one, we believe, remained in his 
own possession ; besides an exceedingly fine 
one, in rapid progress, at his death, which 
he intended as a present to the Literary and 
Philosophical Institution of his native town— 
Bristol. He had appointed the 12th of 
January for a sitting, to his friend and 
townsman, Baily, the sculptor, for a bust. 
Since his decease that able artist has taken 
a cast of his head, from which it is his inten- 
tion to proceed. 

On the evening of Wednesday, the 20th 
of January, the remains of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence were removed from his house, in 
Russel Square, to Somerset House, where 
they lay in state on the following morning, 
the day appointed for his public funeral, at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. The order of proces- 
sion resembled that which was adopted at 
the funeral of Sir Joshua Reynolds. The 
Academicians, Associates, and Students, 
attended ; also the officers, &c. of the So- 
cieties of Painters in Water Colours and 
British Artists. There were forty-two 
mourning coaches, the coaches of all the 
Ministers, many of the nobility, and about 
two hundred others. In all respects, every 
possible mark of respect was paid to the 
memory of the deceased. His remains 
were interred in the vault beneath the south 
aisle of St. Paul’s Cathedral, in the imme. 
diate vicinity of the grave of Sir Christopher 
Wren, and divided from Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds’s only by that of Sir Benjamin West. 








MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 





Tne general tenor of our country letters is, that an Agricultural Report for the past 
month must be chiefly meteorological, with a detail of home business, of almost universal 
distress in the midst of overflowing abundance, and of the great and various efforts making 
for its relief. About the middle of last month, in the most forward districts, and among 
the best farmers, winter fallowing was completed, and some little ploughing done for beans, 
our earliest spring crop. Upon cold and difficult soils, tenanted by persons in distressed 
circumstances, all out-door business is very backward ; the chief exertions of such having 
been directed to getting their corn to market with all possible expedition, in order to raise 
money for their immediate occasions. The commencement of the frost put an immediate 
stop to field labour, with the exception of carting manure upon the land, and taking back 
bank and ditch earth, as a fresh supply. Felling trees, carting wood, and road-mending, 
have also formed the usual routine of home occupation. To speak of the weather, during 
the last thirteen months, our climate, however proverbially variable, has surely outdone 
all its former outdoings. No living man, we apprehend, ever before witnessed such 
incessant alternations of wind and weather. During the severity of the frost, we were 
somewhat surprised at finding the wind quoted, in most parts, as from the N. and N. E. ; 
whereas, in our vicinity, it has seldom remained long in those quarters of the compass, 
blowing chiefly, during the frost, from the E. S. E. and even the S. To this general 
southerly tendency of the wind, we no doubt owe the short duration of the frost, and 
frequent thaws. Had the wind, as in former hard winters, blown steadily from the N. 
and N. E., we might again have had frost and skaiting-fairs upon the Thames. But culti- 
vation, draining, and clearing the country of wood, has softened the ancient rigour of our 
climate, and never more will Father Thames bear the burden of hackney-coaches plying 
upon his glassy bosom, as happened a few years before the Revolution; nor will, pro- 
bably, another “ Tiddy Doll” (whom, by the by, we knew personally) ever again 
have a similar occasion to exclaim ‘ where are you now, Mary?” as in the great frost 
of 1739-40. : 

The thaw now appears to be gencral, with rain, the wind full south, and we now look 
for a cheering appearance of the late sown wheats, which have lain dormant and hidden in 
the soil, an unprecedented length of time. The frost very fortunately put an end to the 
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ravages of insectile vermin, and has been further instrumental in the destruction of vast 
numbers of vermin of another description, which of late years have increased multitudi- 
nously in most parts of the country—crows, rooks, wood-pigeons, and small birds of every 
description. The gunners have taken an active part in aiding Nature in this her neces- 
sary work of cruelty. Roads have been rendered impassable in various parts, by a depth 
of snow which has not been witnessed for many years ; and, on one occasion, upwards of 
one hundred men were employed in order to make a passage for the mails and stage- 
coaches. The deep covering of snow has, however, been beneficial to the lands in a double 
view ; as a preventive of the frost from penetrating too deep into the soil, and as a manure, 
by its nitrous and fructifying quality. Some time and labour have been thrown away, by 
attempting to cart and even to plough during the intervals of frost and thaw; particularly 
upon heavy lands, which such weather leaves in the same sodden and puddled state as 
constant rain. The snow has also protected the turnips, but they cannot be expected to 
remain long sound after a change of weather. The sheep are said to do very well upon 
them; and these animals, to which moisture is known to be the great bane, are, by an 
English custom, left abroad in deluges of wet, their fleeces constantly soaked through, and 
their loins chilled; yet they generally escape in some sort of condition. But surely a 
superior condition of our flocks, both in wool and carcase, would well repay the labour 
and expense of sheltering and of supplying them with food, which, at any rate, must be 
done, whilst they remain in the field covered with snow. 

That immense bulk of fodder, of hay and straw, of which not long since we made such 
boast, has already been considerably, indeed alarmingly, reduced on some farms, where, in 
case of a protracted spring, a deficiency of food for the stock will be most distressing, if not 
ruinous. Great quantities of barley have been thrashed for the straw, and the corn itself, 
perhaps our largest crop, is too generally unfit for any purpose but cattle food. 

The late crop of wheat is again represented variously, with more complaint of late, both 
of the yield and the quality ; and it is now said the stock of English wheat will be nearly 
exhausted before harvest. Those farmers who have no other resource, have nearly cleared 
off the whole of their corn, and disposeable live stock, the value of which has been totally 
absorbed by rent, taxes, and poor’s rates, leaving yet, with too many, considerable arrears ! 
From some counties a slight advance is reported in the price of store stock, but at most of the 
great fairs, there has been the usual glut of fat cattle and sheep, which could not be 
ridded at any price, and this was particularly the case at Aylesbury, with the finest show 
that has been there seen during many years, in consequence, it appears, that the number 
of stall-fed cattle at present, is considerately below that of former years ; as much is averred 
of the reduced number of sheep in the hands of our flock masters. Pigs have had some- 
what of a start again in price. Apples and potatoes also begin to feel the effects of con- 
sumption. The rabbits and hares, near the great preserves, have done immense mischief 
by cropping the young buds of the wood, during the hard weather. The former con- 
tinue to increase in such multitudes, that neither the national consumption, nor any 
means that can be adopted, are sufficient to reduce them. Game is said to be scarce, 
excepting where preserved. The wages of labourers in regular employ, from 12s. to 9s. 
per week, in the best counties ; 8s. and 9s. in the poor land districts. The reports from 
Scotland are more favourable in all respects, than from any part of South Britain. How 
happens it that their labourers are more generally employed, and in so much more com- 
fortable circumstances than ours? Is there then a lesson to be taken from our northern 
brethren ? On one subject, however, it does not appear that we can gather much 
instruction from them. Their writers tell us that, in the case of Gowrie, alone, the 
deficiency in the last crop of wheat, occasioned by the “ wheat-fly,”’ amounted to the 
value of £36,000. Now this is somewhat like using the ancient figure of putting the 
cart before the horse, since, but for the nature of the season, neither fly nor consequent 
deficiency would have been heard of. From the multitude and variety of memoirs and 
essays on this subject, it would seem that certain northern heads were ventable flies’ 
nests, and a large premium for fly-traps will, no doubt, be shortly offered. 

The accounts from almost every quarter of England of unemployed labourers, and their 
dissolute, demoralized state, are most distressing. Their diabolical cruelty to the innocent 
animals of those persons whom they deem their enemies, still continues. They are 
driven to a state of absolute madness and distraction ; and all the boasted religious 
instruction, which has been made so great a point of, within the last thirty years, seems 
to have been cast upon the waters. A correspondent from a great county tells us that it 
has cost that county nearly forty thousand pounds, within a year, to provide the com. 
monalty with religious books and instruction ; on which he remarks, that such a sum 
would have been far more charitably, morally, and better employed in relieving their 
physical wants! The returns of rent made, instead of ingratiating and encouraging the 
tenantry, seem to have given very general, and at present, not much concealed dissatis- 
faction. The universal cry is for an adequate reduction of rent, to enable them to afford 
which, the landed interest have it in their power to reduce taxation and redress grievances. 
The spirit of association for addressing the legislature is alive, active, and energetic 
throughout the land, guided by men of the highest character for both influence and 
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talent. To addresses, whether of petitions or remonstrance, from such a source, the 
parliament will feel it a bounden duty to attend. It is most desirable, however, that those 
who petition, would calmly consider to what degree the evils of which they complain, may 
have been attributable to their own errors, and how far relief may still be in their own power. 
This passage must not be understood as extending beyond the immediate state of our 
agricultural and commercial concerns; for as to the abuses and systematic errors of our 
government, unless they are reformed, no certain and permanent material benefit can be 
obtained. With respect to an immediate remission of taxes, it will be obviously nugatory 
to require too much. For example, the malt and beer duties, on which, it would seem, 
Mr. Coke’s opinion deserves most attention. Relief from both cannot be expected ; and 
it will be more for the general interest that malt should be left free. It may, perhaps, 
appear, anon, that the long-winded speculations and controversies on our CURRENCY 
have not been worth the paper on which they have been written. 

Smithfield.—Beef, 3s. to 4s. 2d._Mutton, 3s. 6d. to 4s. 4d.—Veal, 3s. 4d. to 5s. 4d. 
Pork, 3s. 8d. to 5s. 6d.— Rough Fat, 2s. 2d. 

Corn Exchange.—Wheat, 40s. to 65s.—Barley, 27s. to 36s.—Oats, 16s. to 32s.— 
Fine Bread, the London 41b. Loaf, 10d.—Hay, 44s to 100s. per load.—Clover, ditto, 
55s. to 112s.—Straw, 36s. to 45s. 

Coals in the Pool, 32s. 6d. to 37s. 3d. per chaldron. 

Middlesex, January 25. 


——— 


MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 








SuGar.—The demand for Muscovadoes continued general last week, and considering 
the small shew of sugars, the purchases were extensive. The prices of strong and colour- 
ing sugars were about ls. higher; the other qualities were unvaried. The stock of sugar 
is nearly the same as last year. The weekly deliveries are increasing. At the close of 
the market the estimated sales of this day were 1,100 hogsheads and tierces, including the 
public sale of St. Lucia, which went off at full price. In refined goods the prices were 1s. and 
2s. higher: in the middling qualities there was no alteration: the low goods sold at a 
small reduction. Molasses were dull at a small decline. Average price of sugar in last 
week’s Gazette, 23s. 6d. Foreign Sugars were small parcels of the late public sale, which 
were disposed of. Middling white Havannah, 44s., yellow, 23s. 6d. to 28s. Sugar 
Duties.—In an interview between the ministers and West India planters, on Saturday, 
the Duke of Wellington held out not the slightest hopes that any duties on any sort 
would be taken off. 

CorrreEe.—The coffee market was rather heavy last week. Foreign and East India 
were a shade lower; Sumatra, 27s. 6d. to 28s.; low, good, ordinary St. Domingo, 31s. 
The parcels of Jamaica and Berbice suitable for home consumption went off at full 
prices. 

Rum, Branpy. Ho_Ltanps.—The rum market remained from last week : purchases 
were inconsiderable, the buyers refusing to accede to the advanced prices. Brandy and 
Geneva were neglected. 

Hemp, Friax, anp Tattow.—The tallow market has been declining: the prices at 
6d. to 1s. lower; flax is without variation. Hemp at a small decline. 





Bullion per Oz.—Portugal Gold in Coin, £0. 0s. 0d.—Foreign Gold in Bars, 
£3. 17s. 94. — New Doubloons, £0. 0s. Od.—New Dollars, £0. 0s. 0d.—Silver in Bars 
(standard), £0. Os. Od. 

Course of Foreign Exchange.—Amsterdam, 12. 74.—Rotterdam, 12. 7}.—An- 
twerp, 12. 74.—Hamburgh, 14.—Paris, 25. 80.—Bourdeaux, 26. 10.—Berlin, 0. 0.— 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 154. 0.—Petersburg, 10.—Vienna, 10. 19.—Madrid, 35. 04.— 
Cadiz, 35. 03.—Bilboa, 35. 04.—Barcelona, 35. 04.—Seville, 35. 04.—Gibraltar 47. 04. 
—Leghorn, 47. 03.—Genoa, 26.—Venice, 47. 04.—Malta, 48. 04.—Naples, 39. 04.— 
Palermo, 119. 0.—Lisbon, 43. 0}.—Oporto, 43. 04.—Rio Janeiro, 24. 0.—Bahia, 26. 04. 
Buenos Ayres, 0. 0.—Dublin. 1. 04..—Cork, 1. 04. 





Premiums on Shares and Canals, and Joint Stock Companies, at the Office of 
Wo tre, Brothers, 23, Change Alley, Cornhill.—Birmingham Cawnat, (} sh.) 300/.— 
Coventry, 0/.—Ellesmere and Chester, 103/.—Grand Junction, 284/.—Kennet and Avon, 
27}/.—Leeds and Liverpool, 430/.—Oxford 665/.—Regent’s, 22}/.—Trent and Mersey, 
(t sh.), 780/.—Warwick and Birmingham, 270/.—London Docks (Stock), 82/.—West 

ndia (Stock), 188/.—East London Water Works, 114/.—Grand Junction, 0/.— 
West Middlesex, 774/.—Alliance British and Foreign InsuRANCE, 10/.—Globe, 164/. 
—Guardian, 274/.—Hope Life, 64/.—Imperial Fire, 112/.—Gas-Licur Westminster 
chartered Company, 55/,—City, 190/.—British, 0/.—Leeds, 195/. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES, 


Announced from December 22d, 1829, to Jan. 23d, 1830, in the London Gazette. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPER- 
SEDED. 


Newcombe, T. York, common carrier 

Woodward, R. Great St. Thomas 
Apostle, packer , 

Fox, S. Blackfriars-road, druggist. 

BANKRUPTCIES. 

[ This Month, 141.] 
Solicitors’ Names are in 
Parenthesis. 

Addis, T. Hereford, builder. (Boden- 
ham, Furnival’s-inn 5 Bodenham 
and Co., Hereford 

Alsop, J. Manchester, grocer.( Forbes, 
Ely-place ; Milnes, Derbyshire 

Audley, W. Grafton-strect, victual- 
ler. (Stevenson, Paternoster-row 

Armitage, W. Netherend-in-Denby, 
fancy-manufacturer. (Walker and 
Co., Lincoln’s-inn-fields 5 Allison, 
Huddersfield 

Bowles, J. Balsham. grocer. (Gatty 
and Co, Angel-court 

Bloxham, J. M. Halesowen, apothe- 
cary. (Barber, Fetter-lane; Fel- 
lowes, Dudley 

Bowes, J. Leeds, fiax-spinner. (Ma- 
kinson and Co, Temple; Fudeny 
Leeds 

Baynton, T. Spa, Gloucester, coach- 
proprietor. (Warren, Symona’s-inn 

Burt, J. Whitchurch, linen-draper. 
(Sole, Aldermanbury 

Bowler, J. Kidderminster, carpet- 
manufacturer.( Bigge, Southampton- 
buildings; Hallen and Co., Kid- 
derminster 

Buckingham, S. I. Islington, victual- 
ler, (Parker, Furnival’s-inn 

Beancker, T. Leeds, merchant. (Ri- 
chardson and Co., Poultry; Ri- 
chardson, Leeds 5 Davenport, Liver- 
pool 

Birks, J. Wickersley, 
(Lever, Gray’s-inn 

Birks, J. Doncaster, cattle-salesman, 
(Lever, Gray’s-inn; Fisher, Don- 
caster 

Budd, J. Minchinhampton, maltster 
and baker, (Beethams, Freeman’s- 
court 

Brashier, E. J. Charcery-lane, shoe- 
maker. (Swan, Bell-yard, Doctor’s- 
commons 

Brett, J. and J. sen. and jun, Luton, 
dealers, (Taylor; Featherstone- 
buildings; Williamson and Co.. 
Luton 

Buxton, 0. and T. Preston, corn- 
dealers. (Norris and Co., John- 
street; Walker, Preston 

Carne, G. H. Limehouse, victualler. 
(Marson and Son, Newington 

Crawley, S. Hemel-Hampstead, linen- 
draper. (Farrar, Godliman-street 

Crole, D. Sweeting’s-alley, broxer, 
(Paterson and Co., Old Broad. 
street 

Crump, T. and J. Tewkesbury, 
woollén-drapers. (King, Serjeant’s- 
inn; Brookes and Co., Tewkes- 
bury 

Clark, T. B. and W. Woodbridge, 
drapers. (Jones, Size-lane 

Cooke, S. Coventry, riband-manfac- 
turer. (Austen and Co., Gray’s- 
inn 3 Troughton and Co., Coventry 

Clarke, E. and A. Deacon, Goswell- 
street, drapers. (Bartlett and Co., 
Nicho'as-lane 

Coppock, J. and C. Cross, Gutter- 
lane, silk-warehousmen. (Fisher, 
W albrook-buildings 

Crook, H. Preston, coach-propric- 
tor (Hurd and Co., Temple ; 
Charnley, Preston 

Dewhirst, T. Sheffield, 
(Walter, Symond’s-inn 5 
and Co., Sheffield 

Davenport, E. Bristol, grocer. (Brit- 
tan, Basinghall-street; Bevan and 
Co., Bristol 

Dawson, W. Tetford, carpenter. 
(Young and Co., st. Mildred’s- 
court; Pye, Louth 

Davis, S S. and J, S. and J. Robin- 
son, Liverpoul, merchants. (Taylor 
and Co., Temple ; Pritt and Co., 
or Lowndes and Co., Liverpool 

Downing, H. Smethwick, iron-mas- 
ter. (Tooke and Co., Bedford-row 3 
Capper, Birraingham 


maltster. 


erocer. 
Parker 
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Elam, T. Liverpool, bricklayer. 
(Chester, Staple-inn 5 Cort, Liver- 


pool 

Elgie, G. T. Silver-street, wine-mer- 
chant. (Wilkinson and Co., Buck- 
lersbury 

Fisher, W. Keswick, jeweller, (Ad- 
dison, Gray’s-inn 5 Lightfoot, Kes- 
wick 

Fraser, J. Bath, perfumer. (Simpson, 
Furnival’s-inn ; Brokenbrow, Bath 

Farrant, T. Egham, upholsterer, 
(Yates and Co., Bury-street 

Franklin R. Scouthampton-row, tailor. 
(Brough, Chancery-lane 

Fox, S. of Hackney, Edmonton, 
Stoke Newington, and Blackfriars- 
road, surgeon and apothecary. 
(Gregory, King’s Arms-yard 

Guy, A. Chippenham, money-scri- 
vener. (Pinneger, Gray’s-inn ; 
Pinneger, Chippenham ; Clarke and 
Son, Bristol 

Goodchild, J. Reading, grocer. (Hore, 
Serle-street ; Mogridge, Reading 

Gore, E. Worcester, brewer, (Platt 
and Co., New Boswell-court 5; Hyde, 
Worcester 

Geddes, R. Fenchurch-ctreet, wine- 


merchant. (Murphy, Castle-ailey. 
Cornhill 
Gray, J. Lambeth, coal-merchant. 
(Bennet, Adam’s-court, Bread- 
street 
Gaskell, N. Wigan, iron-master. 


(Keightley, Temple; Winstanley, 
Liverpool 

Howard, R. High Holborn, baker. 
(Turner, Cliflora’s-inn 

Hattersley, D. Bilton-with-Harrogate, 


innkeeper. (Dawson and Co., New 
Boswell-court ; Powell and Son, 
Knaresborough 


Hammond, G. Piccadiily, draper. 
(Ashurst, Newgate-street 

Hastie, FT. Whitehaven, merchant. 
(Falcon, Temple ; Hodgson, White- 
haven 

Huddlestone, S. Ardwick, saddler. 
(Norris and Co., John-street; Ry- 
mer and Co., Manchester 

Hendrey, J. Great Newport-street, 
plumber. (Pontifex, St. Andrew’s- 
court 

Howells, R. Llandovery, shopkeeper. 
(Vizard and Co., Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields ; Gregory and Co., Bristol 


Hall, T. G. Kingston-upon-Hull, 
merchant. (Walker, Old Broad- 
street 


Hawkins, C, E. Crown-street, Soho, 


victualier. (Evans and Co. y Ken- 
nington-cross 
Haxby, J. Brotherton, lime-dealer. 


(Milne and Co., Temple; Walker 
and Co., Manchester 

Horridge, J. Liverpool, confectioner. 
(Smith, Chancery-lane; Bristow, 
Liverpool 

Harris, J. Stepney, currier. (Sandom, 
Dunster-court 

Judson, C. jun. Ripon, upholsterer, 
(heverley, Temple ; Coates, Ripon 

Jacobs, J. Walton-uwpon-Thames, 
auctionetr. (Norton, Jewin-street 

Jacob, S. and J. Houndsditch, fur- 
riers. (Pasmore, Sambrook-court 

Kemball, J. Haverhill, grocer. (Gat- 
ty and Co., Angel-court 

Leach, J. H. Canterbury, draper. 
(Ashurst, Newgate-street 

Lloyd, J. Liverpool, linen-draper. 
(Hurd and Co., Temple; Booth, 
Manchester 5 Brown, Liverpool 

Lang, N. Teignmouth, erocer. 
(Darke, Red Lion-square 5 Herne. 
Exeter 

Lodge, D. Almondbury, fancy-manu- 
facturer. (Walker and Co., Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields 5 Allison, Hudders- 
field 

Lamb, J. jun. Nottingham, tobacco- 
nist. (Hurd and Co., Temple; 
Greasley, Notzingham 

Luckett, W. Bioxam, dealer in cat- 
tle. (Aplin, Banbury 

Mears, W. Chapel-street, Mayfair, 
baker. (Griffith, Queen-street 

Mortlock, W. Rochester, linen-draper, 
(Rogers and Son, Manchester-build- 
ings 

Meekley, W. East Retford, iace- 
manufacturer. (Dawson and Co., 
New Boswell-court ; Mee and Co. 
East Retford 
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Muretroyd, W. Sculcoates, grocer. 
(Adlington and Co., Bedford-row 5 
Perrit, Kingsten-upon-Hull 

Moody, R. Romsey, plumber, (Kelly, 
Temple 

May, R. Devonport, tobacconist. 
(Smith, Basinghall-street ; Husband, 
Devonport 

Morgai, J. Exeter and Woodbury 
grocer and farmer. (Adlington and 
Co., Bedford-row ; Furlong, Exeter 

Mitchell. G. jun, Brighton, broker, 
(Egan and Co., Essex-street; Val- 
lance, Brighton 

Mayor, J. Freckleton, and H. Crook, 
Preston, corn-merchants. (Chester, 
Staple-inn 5 Armstrong, Preston 

Mayor, J. Freckleton, and H. Bur- 
saugh, and H. Crook, Preston, 
corn-merchants. (Chester, Staple- 
inn; Armstrong, Preston 

Marshall, J. Norwich, silk-merchant. 
(Hudson, Gray’s-inn 

Morris, R. Regent-street, auctioneer. 
(Burton, Queen-square 

Mosman, A. Liverpool, merchant. 
(Battye and Co., Chancery-lane 5 
Crumps, Liverpool 

Nevett, J. George-yard, 
(Kearsey and Co., Lothbury 

Noy, &. H. Cannon-street, money- 
scrivener. (Nicholson, Dowgate-hill 

Nimmo, W. Calthorpe-place, baker. 
(Cocker, Gray’s-inn 

Newcomh, E. Brentwood, corn- 
chandler, (Holtaway and Co. 
Tooke’s-court 

Neale, W. and R. Hale, Southwark, 
druggists. (Sherwood and Son, 
Southwark 

Oke, E. Falmouth, tailor. (Nicol, 
Queen-street, Cheapside 

Price, C. Strand, umbrella-manufac- 
turer, (Humphreys, Broadway, 
Ludgate-hill 

Packman, W. Ludgate-hill, tavern- 
keeper. (Thompson, George-street 

Page, D. Epsom,  horse-dealer, 
(Young, Poland-street 

Preis, P. M. Regent’s-park, wine- 
merchant, (Atkins, Fox Ordinary- 
court 

Preisss P. M. and W. Donne, or 
Donna, Park-terrace, wine-mer- 
chants. (Freeman and Co., Cole- 
mMan-street 

Peters, J. Hoxton, ale-brewer.( Brown, 
Gray’s-inn 


agent. 


Fan W. Leeds, coech-maker. 
Woodhouse and Co.» Temple 5 
Stott, Leeds 


Petrie, T. S. Liverpool, wine-mer- 
chant, (Battye and Co., Chancery- 
lane; Crumps, Liverpool 

Packwood, T. Welshpool, innkeeper. 
(Tooke and Co., Bedford-row ; 
Griffiths, Birmingham 

Pearce, R. A. Southwark and Pimlico, 
livery-stable-keeper. (Turner, Clif- 
ford’s-inn 

Pain, J. Bentinck street, dealer in 
beer. (Hamilton and Co., Berwick- 
street 

Pearson, W. York castle, tanner. 
(Tattershall, Temple; Tattershall 
and Co., Sheffield 

Potter, J. Maidstone, grocer. (Dod, 
(Northumberland-street 

Rix, E. Brighton, linen-draper, 
(Hardwicke and Co., Lawrence- 
lane 

Rastal!, J. Kilburn, builder. (Nicol, 
Queen-street, Cheapside 

Richmond, T. Stones-end, Southwark, 
corn-dealer. (Tilson and Son, Cole- 
mane-street 

Rowe, J. St. George’s in the East, 
shipowner. (Wells, York-terrace, 
Commercial-road 

Rayner, R. Crawford-street, iron- 
monger. (Orchards, Hatton Garden 

Ripamonti, A. G. Fox Ordinary-court, 


merchant. (Coombe, Tokenhouse- 
yard 
Shepherd, J. L. Castle-street, linen- 


draper, (Davies and Co., Warwick- 
street 

Sprigg, O. Birming.am, fire-iron- 
maker, (Austen and Co., Gray’s- 
inn; Palmer, Birmingham 

Scrivener, N. Ratcliffe Highway, 
builder. (Gilbert, Mark-lane 

Smith, J. Nottingham, lace-manufac- 
turer. (Foster, Lawrence Pountney- 
place 5; Nuttall, Nottingham 
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Smith, G. Notttingham,  currier. 
(Foster, Lawrence Pountney-place 5 
Nuttall, Nottingham 

Smith, T. Bromley, sheep-salesman. 
(Addison, Gray's-inn 

Sirley, J. East Peckham, baker. 
(Bige, South P buildi 4 

Scott, W. Bristol, merchant. (Hicks 
and Co., Bartlett’s-buildings ; Tan- 
ner and Son, Bristol 

Gainter, W. Kingston-upon-Hull, 
worsted-manufacturer, (Capes, 
Gray’s-inn 5 Shearburn, Snaith 

Sainter, J. Snaith, worsted-manufac- 
turer. (Capes, Gray’s-inn 3 Shear- 
burn, Snaith 

Smith, D. Walham Green, stage- 
coach-proprietor. (Willis, Sloane- 
Square 

Stephenson, J. R. Manchester, iron- 
monger. (Ellis and Co , Chancery- 
Hampson, Manchester 

Smith, J. and J. Hutchinson, Liver- 
et shipowners. (Chester, Staple- 

nn; Mallaley, Liverpool 

Thompson, N. Dartmouth, master- 
mariner. (Wolston, Furnival’s-inn 5 
Wolston, Brixham 

Taylor, J, Kirby-Misperton, timber- 
merchant. (Hicks and Co. Gray’#- 
inn; Walker, Malton 





Bankrupts. 


spinner. (Ellie and Co., Chamcery- 
lane ; Hampson, Manchester 

Tidman, EZ. Birmingham, victualler. 
(Heming and Co., Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields; Bird, Birmingham 

Thatcher, W. Westminster, victualler. 
(Glynes, Vine-street 

Tatton, J. H. Thames-bank, coal- 
merchant. (Ivimey, Harpur-street 

Vandercom, 7T. Hampstead-road, 
plasterer. (Varden, Great James- 
street 

Williams, W. Bristol, iron-founder, 
(Austen and Co., Gray’s-inn3 Ar- 
nold and Co,, Birmingham 

Williamson, Jj. and T. Rishworth. 
Keighley, worsted-spinners. (Dawe 
son and Co., New Boswell-court 5 
Weir, Bradford 

Walker, J. Clehonger, miller.‘ Church, 
Great James-strect 5 Bellamy, 
Hereford 

Walters, T. jun. Cheadle, innkeeper. 
(Barber, Fetter-lane ; Brandon and 
Co , Cheadle 

Watson, W. and T. Yeoman, jun. 
Cliffe-cum-Lund, miller. (Jaques 
and Co., Coleman-street 5 Wood 
ani Co., York 

Wildbiood, $. Rayton, maltster. 
(Ellis and Co., Chaucery-lane ; 
Holden, Liverpool 
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White, J. Bolton-upon-Dearne, inn- 
keeper. (Taylor, John-street; Bad- 
ger, Rotherham 

Wright, J. and J. Davies, Liverpool, 
grocers. (Taylor and Co., Temple 5 
Miller, Liverpool 

Wood, J. Haddenham, baker. (Lo- 
vell, Gray’s-inn; Nesh, High Wy- 
combe 

Wicks, P. Holloway-road, cheese- 
monger, (Fisher, Walbrock-build- 


Whitby, T. Liverpool, miller. {Ad- 
tington and Co., Bedford-row ; 
Parr and Co., Liverpool 

Wegrer, G. and W, Chapman, Greek- 
street, drapers. (Ashurst, New- 
Bate-sircet 

Wake, M. Wepping, anchor-smith. 
(Brown, Mitre-chambers 

Weston, G. Lane End, 6tafford, 
earthenware-manufacturer. (Hicks, 
and Co., Bartlett’s-buildings 5 
Brown, Henley 

Yeoman, T. Sutton-upon-Derwent, 
corn-facter. (Jaques and Co, 
Coleman-street 3 Wopd and Co., 
York 

Yates, C. Steffurd, @anker. (Dax 
anc Co. Lincoln's-inn-fields 5 
Jones end Co., Staffurdshire-pot- 
teries, 








Thackeray, J. Manchester, ¢ottom 
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ECCLESIASTic.:.\', PREFERMENTS. 





Rev. J. H. Watson. to the Rectory of Tydd St, 
Giles, Cambridge. — Rev. R. F. Jones, to the 
Vicarage of Compton, Barks.—Rev. J. P. Mar- 
riott, to a Prebendal Stall in York Cathedral,— 
Rev. G. C. Rashleigh, to the Vicarage of An- 
dover, Hants.—Right Hon. and Rev. Lord W, 
Russell, to the Rectory of Eastmanstead Chey- 
neys, Bucks.—Rev. M. C, Thompson, to the Reec- 
tory of Woodstone, Huntingdon. — Rev. E. R. 
Thead, to the Rectory of Fietton, near Peter- 
borough.— Rey. W. Hicks, to the Rectory of 
Sturmer, Essex.—Rey. C. Fisher, to the Rectory 
of Culton, Suffolk.—Rev. G. Bonner, to be Minis- 
ter of the New Suffolk Square Church, Chelten- 
ham.—Rey. R. Newcome, to the Rectory of 


Clocacnoe, Denbigh.—Rev. P. Poore, to the Rec- 
tory of Fyfield, Hants.—Rev. R. Ward, to the 
Rectory of Stanton, Norfolk.—Rev. V. K. Child, 
to be Domestic Chaplain to Earl Buchan.—Reyv. 
H. J. Barton, to the united livings of Latton and 
Eisy, Gloucester.—Rey. J. Bramston, tothe Vicar- 
age of Great Baddow, Essex.—Rev. J. Spur- 
geon to the Rectory of Twyford, Norfolk.—Rev. 
H. Gipps, to the Vicarage of Corbridge, Nore 
thumberland.—Reyv. H. J. Todd, to the Prebend of 
Husthwaite.—Rev. W. Cuthbert, to the Chapel- 
ries of Bowtry and Austerfield.—Rev. F. Cus- 
tance, to the Perpetual Curacy of Rippenden, 
Halifax. 








CHRONOLOGY, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, ETC. 


CHRONOLOGY. 

December 24. Exeter 'Change, the ancient 
bazaar of London, totally demolished, and its site 
added to widen that part of the Strand on which 
it formerly stood, 

25. By news from Constantinople, dated, the 
Blonde, Nov. 5, it appears that our ambassador 
gave a grand entertainment on board that frigate, 
to a party of 450 visitors, comprising all the prin- 
cipal Turks, Franks, and Russians, with a num- 
ber of Turkish and Frank ladies !!!* 

27. (Sunday!) The Solicitor-General paid a 





* Amongst the distinguished guests were a 
number of Turkish nobleman (a thing unprece- 
dented in the annals of history), such as the Se- 
raskier Pacha, a second person in the Turkish 
empire ; the Capitan Pacha, High Admiral of the 
Turkish navy; Gazee L’Asker Hekim Pacha, or 
Sultan’s physician; Reis Effendi, Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs; Halil Pacha, Ambassador to 
Russia ; Silektar Agasi, Sword Bearer to the Sul- 
tan; Abdulageit Effendi, Chief Surgeon, &c., with 
a number of naval and military officers. 


third visit to the Fleet prison, and remained, ex- 
amining the Chancery prigoners, from about 11 
A.M. until 4 P.M, !@ 





* Two of the prisoners, after a long incarcer- 
ation in the Fleet, the one three years and-a-half, 
and the other a much longer period, received their 
discharge a few dayssince, through the instrumen- 
tality of Sir Edward Sugden, who, in both cases, 
had exerted himself greatly, and in one of them 
paid £20 out of his own pocket. The name of 
one of these prisoners is Measell, and that of the 
other Butcher. Measell, shortly after his im- 

risonment, lost his wife, who died of a broken 
1eart, and some of their children followed her. 
The tears trickled down the old man’s cheeks as 
he narrated his shortand artless story. After her 
death he bad contrived to pick up a subsistence by 
taking other prisoners to ledee in his room, and 
supplying those who wanted, and could afford to 
pay, with the luxury of a bedstead and a few 
chairs in the cells of the Fleet!!! He has crawled 
from his old habitation into the heart of the City 
of Charities, whether to a dwelling or to the 
streets we know not; but this we know, that he 
had not the means to pay his discharge fees, and 
would have been detained on account of their 
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Dec. 31. This, the last day of 1829, was signalized 
by the execution of four convicts at the Old Bailey! 

January 5, 1830. By the state of the revenue, 
published this day, it appears there has been a 
falling off of £1,165,449, compared with that of 
last year; that ending January 5, 1829, being 
£48,305,328, and that up to this day being 
£47,139,573! 

8. Message of the President of the United 
States to the Congress, arrived: it breathes a 
friendly tone to Great Britain (in modifying the 
tariff) as well as to most foreign states.® 

10. The services of the King’s ehaplains at 
Whitehall dispensed with, by order of the Bishop 
of London. 

14. Sessions commenced at the Old Bailey. 

— A deputation from the eity of London 
had a conference with the Duke of Wellington and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in Downing- 
street, on the subject of the price of coals, the 
combination among the coal-owners of the Tyne 
and Wear, and of the best modes of reducing the 
alleged high charges in the port of London. 

19, The Solicitor General applied to the Lord 
Chancellor of the Equity Court of England, for 
the release of Mr. Wegener, who has been in 
prison thirteen years for contempt of Court. 
The Solicitor General said “ there is no plaintiff, 
no attorney, no clerk in court, and no demand!!!” 
The Lord Chancellor granted the order for the 
discharge of Mr. Wegener, without payment of 
costs.+ 

21. The Middlesex magistrates passed resolue 
tions to the Home Secretary of State for the con- 
sideration of ministers, relative to the improper 
indulgence of British spirits, aggravated by the 
mixture of vitriol and other deleterious ingredients, 
and sold at a cheap -rate to the lower classes of 
the people, thereby causing misery, madness, and 
crime, in the metropolis. 

22. Sessions terminated at the Old Bailey 
when 15 prisoners received sentence of death, 124 
were transported, and 40 imprisoned for various 
periods. 

Jan. A meeting of maltsters took place at the 
Corn Exchange, London, which was very fully at- 
tended,.when a petition to the House of Com- 





non-payment, had not another prisoner stepped 
forward and advanced the amount !!!— Bell's 
Messenger. 

* General Jackson has more than realized the 
hopes of his friends, and completely silenced and 
confounded his enemies. ‘The finances of the 
Americans are in such a flourishing state, that 
the Debt will be redeemed in four years; and if 
the present rate of taxation continue, the govern- 
ment will be placed in the singular situation of 
having more money than they well know what to 
do with it!!! What a contrast to the present state 
of England !!! 

+ We trust that at length some good will result 
from the publication of such appalling scenes of 
suffering. The following cialogue passed between 
the Lord Chancellor and the Solicitor General :— 
Lord Chancellor. Why did he not apply a lon 
time since ?—Solicitor General. Because he aid 
not know, or had not inquired into any of these 
circumstances.—Lord Chancellor. There should 
be some person appointed to give advice to these 
unfortunate persons!—Solicitor Genera?. 1 hope 
we shall remedy that, with your Lordsh'n’s as- 
sistance.—Lord Chancellor. 1\t MUST BE Ris ME- 
prep l!!—Solicitur Generel. We all of us see the 
necessity of it.—This passe! in the court; owt of 
it, the necessity of some aiivrations to ameliorate 
the eOndition of poor suitors lus been pretty visible 
for many a long day! 
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mona was adopted, whieh prays for the repeal of 
the duty on malt,* 
MARRIAGES. 

At Troy, the Hop. P. Abbott, brother to Lord 
Colchester, to Frances Cecil, daughter of Lady E. 
Talbot, and the late Dean of Salisbury, and niece 
to the Duke of Beaufort.—At Marylebone, R. B, 
Clayton, esq., son of Lieut. Gen, Clayton, to Miss 
C.J. Dobson. — At Westminster, C. Stephens, 
esq., to Catherine, youngest daughter of M. 
Wood, esq., M.P. — At St. George's, Hanover- 
square, S. Digby, esq., to Miss Morse.—At Lam- 
beth, J. Wright, widower, aged 102, to C, Strin- 
ger, widow. 

DEATHS. 

Sir Charles Burton, Bart.—At Kensington, 
Miss Vernon.—In Regent-street, Mrs. Willaume, 
niece of the Right Hon. W. Wyndham.—In Albe- 
marle-street, Dowager Lady Neave.—In Curzon- 
street, the Dowager Marchioness of Donegall.— 
At Camberwell, Sir W. C. de Crespigny, Bart.— 
At Manton House, Lady Isabella Boyle, daughter 
of Lord and Lady Cork.—At Queenborough, T. Y. 
Greet, esq., late Mayor of that place ; the fisher- 
men hoisted flags, and illuminated their houses to 
celebrate the event !—Alexander Davison, esq., 80, 
of Swarland Park, Northumberland, and formerly 
of St. James’s-square, London.—At Fineshade 
Abbey, the Hon. J. Monckton.—At Whiteball, 
Dowager Lady Grantham, 74.—At Hadleigh, the 
Rey, Dr. E. A. H. Drummond, 72, only son of the 
late Archbishop Drummond.—At Hampton Court, 
Sir J. Pakington, bart., 70, of Westwood Park ; 
by his demise the baronetcy, created in 1620, be- 
comes extinct. By the contents of his will it ap- 
pears that J. S. Russell, esg., of Powick Court, 
near Worcester (nephew of the deceased) has a 
son about four years of age; to the eldest son 
that may be born of this child, Sir John has be- 
queathed his large landed estates, so that the in- 
come must accumulate for nearly forty years ; in 
default of issue, the estates go to the descendants 
of the second son of Sir William Bryan Cooke, of 
Wheatley, near Doncaster; and in case of a 
second default,the property goes to a grandson of 
Mr. Knight, of Lea Castle. Sir John has, there- 
fore, effectually barred any of the present gener- 
ation from the enjoyment of his property. His 
will, in some respects, resembles that of Mr. 





® The petition states that the malsters, in com- 
mon with every other class, are suffering under a 

tion, the principal cause of which appeared 
t 1€ enormous national debt contracted ina 
pa): currency, the interest of which is now ex- 
actec principally in metallic currency. The peti- 
tion went on to state that the expenses ofthe army 
and navy were thus increased from £3,700,000 
a-year to upwards of £14,000,000; the civil list 
from £900,000 to £3,500,000 a-year ; and, in fact, 
the whole expenditure of the country had in- 
creased within the last thirty-eight years from 
£15,000,000 to about £60,000,000 a-year. While 
the currency had been limited, all places, pen- 
sions, sinecures, &c., remained the same; and 
while tue price of land had advanced more than 
two-fold, rents had not been reduced, though paid 
in the same limited currency. The petitioners 
could not refrain from recommending a revision 
of the church property, by which princely incomes 
of £30,000 and £40,000 a-year were nen by 
mitred Lords from the earnings of a starving po- 
pulation, the people now being called upon to pay 
£5 ,000,000 a-year in ehureb and poor-rates, 
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Thelluson,—In Gower-street, Honore Mar- 
guerite Francoise, wife of Dr. Spurzheim.—In 
Russell-square, Sir Thomas Lawrence, President 
of the Royal Academy.—In Davies-street, Anne, 
Countess Dowager of Galloway, 88.—In Great 
Stanhope-street, the Countess St. Martin de 
Front, 79.—At Duncombe Park, the Hon. A, Dan- 
combe, fourth son of Lord Feversham.—At Elthy 
House, Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Vinicombe Pen- 
rose.—At Chester, Alderman Bowers.—At Maul- 
den Mill, Bedfordshire, Mr, Edward Pennyfather, 
and two days after, at the same place, Mr. Isaac 
Pennyfather, These gentlemen were twins, and 
both lived to be nearly 77 years of age.—At Castle 
Irvine, Eleanor Jones, at the advanced age of 105, 
She retained all her faculties till within the last 
six months, and was only confined to her bed one 
day before her death. No person remembers her 
having a day’s sickness.—At Batsford Park, Lord 
Redesdale, 81.—At Burnham, the Rev. J. Glagse, 
88.—In Montague-square, Lady Lee O’Meara, 
wife of Barry O’Meara, esq. The first husband 
of this lady was Captain Doneilan, who, nearly 
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half a century ago, was executed at Warwick for 
the wilful murder of Sir Theodosius Boughton, 
bart., of Lawford Hall, by poisoning him with the 
Juice of laurel leayes.—The Right Rev. Bishop 
Sandford.—In Saville-row, the Right Hon. George 
Tierney, M.P.—At the Palace of St. Asaph, the 
Bishop of St. Asaph, 74. 
MARRIAGES ABROAD. 

At Quebec, the Hon. F. W. Primrose, brother 
to Lord Roseberry, to Perey Gore, third datgh- 
ter of Colonel R. Gore, and niece to Major Gene- 
ral Arthur Gore, and Vice-Admiral Sir J. Gore. 

DEATHS ABROAD. 

At Tournay, Captain R. Foley, R.N., nephew 
of Admiral Sir T. Foley.—At Paris, Mr. Wilkin- 
son, the banker ; he died suddenly, just after be- 
ing admitted to a private audience with Prince 
Polignac.—At Paris, 3lst ult., the Hon. Arthur 
Southwell, only son of the Right Hon. Viscount 
Southwell, of Hindlip Castle. The Queen of Por 
tugal. 








MONTHLY PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND.—The Newcastle Sav- 
ings’ Bank have published their account up to 
November 20th, last, by which it appears that 
upwards of £264,000 have been received, from 
4,006 depositors, eight charitable institutions, and 
88 friendly societies. 


DURHAM.—At a meeting of proprietors and 
occupiers of land, and other inhabitants of Nor- 
ham and Island shires, held at Berwick, it was 
resolved, in consequence of the great and general 
distress existing amongst the industrious poor 
and Jabouring classes, to petition Parliament for 
a total repeal of the duties upon malt and beer. 

The fereman ofthe Grand Jury at the late 
Sessions at Durham, informed the Chairman, 
that he was desired by his fellow jurymen, to 
complain of the multitude of trivial cases which 
were brought before the court; he was quite 
certain that many of the indictments would not 
have been preferred if the expenses had not been 
paid for by the county. Another eause of com- 
plaint was the number of indictments manufac- 
tured out of one offence; and he was desired to 
request the magistrates to be economical, as, inthe 
present depressed state of the agricultural interest, 
the county rates were so very oppressive. 

The coast of Durham was visited with a violent 
storm from the N. and N.N.E., onthe 9th of Jan., 
a part of the wall of Clifford’s Fort, at North 
Shields, was broken down by the irresistible 
force of the sea. Hartlepool pier, was also much 
damaged. In another gale on the 20th, much 
damage was done to the shipping. 


CUMBERLAND.—The report of the committee 
appointed to ascertain the state of the poor in 
Carlisle, presents an appalling picture of misery 
and want,—U pwards of 1,000 families were found 
to be in distress, comprising at least 5,000 indi, 
viduals! The want of food, fuel, and clothing, 
was genefal. With many families there was no- 
thing deserving the name of bed or bedding; but 
they slept on chairs, or the floor, and covered 


theinselves with what they could! --The various 
interests of this important county are at length 
roused by the pressure of distress to speak out, 
and call for relief. A requisition is in course of 
signature to the High Sheriff, to call a county 
meeting.* 

A meeting has been held at Wigton, to carry 
into effect the establishment of an infirmary for 
that county, when a piece of ground on the west 
side of the city of Carlisle, was decided on as the 
situation for the infirmary, and the committee was 
empowered to purchase the same. . The dong- 
tions for the building amounted to nearly £8,000. 
A similar institution is about being founded at 
Whitehaven, in the same county. 


YORKSHIRE.—Earl Mulgrave’s alum manu- 
factory, situate under the cliff at Kittleness, near 
Whitby, with the agent’s house, and 14 cottages, 
were reduced to ruins recently by the falling of an 
impending rock. A cracking hefore te fall, gave 
timely notice to the workmen to escape. 

At the General Annual Meeting of the Society 
of Shipowners, held in the Mansion House, Hull, 
Jan. 13, it was resolved, “ that this Meeting con- 
templates with deep regret, the presentcondition, 
and with melancholy forebodings the future pros- 
pects, of the Shipping Interest of the United 
Kingdom, as well as every other upon which it is 





* The design originated, we believe, with the 
agricultaral and shipping interest, The Earl of 
Lonsdale, as Lord Lieutenant of the county, was 
first consulted ; and,ina letter, addressed through 
his steward, to the gentlemen who took an active 
part in the matter, his Lordship expressed his 
hearty concurrence, but recommended them not to 
insist on any particular legislative measures, but 
to urge on the attention of Parliament the preva- 
lence of great distress, and petition for such 
remedies as the legislature may think best. His 
Lordship observed that the Duke of Wellington 
was not convinced that there was great distress in 
the country, and, therefore, it was expedi to 
press this fact firmly but respectfully.— 8 
Intelligencer. — 
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dependant ; and believing that the causes of its 
distress have never yet been made the subject of 
a full and impartial examination, feel it their 
duty once more to petition both Houses of Par- 
liament, praying that such inquiry may be in- 
stituted during the ensuing Session, as may lead 
to the adoption of those remedial measures which 
alone can prevent this very important national 
interest from sinking into a state of hopeless and 
irrecoverable decay!!!” 

The distresses of the country experience no 
abatement—no alleviation but from the hand of 
private charity, which can do little in so over- 
whelming a visitation, We continue to receive 
the most heart-rending accounts from all quar- 
ters; and we fear that, unless we have a speedy 
change, we shall soon have a still more melan- 
choly tale to tell. The Barnsley weavers residing 
in the villages of Kexbro’, Darton, Cawthorne, 
Hoyland-Swaine, and High-Hoyland, are almost 
to a man working upon the roads, or depending 
upon parochial or individual relief. Many have 
a family to support for a shilling per day, some 
even not so much! At Huddersfield, Knares- 
borough, and many other places, the condition of 
the labouring poor is deplorable beyond descrip- 
tion.-~Leeds Intelligencer. 

A very destructive fire lately consumed the 
manufactory of Mr. Greenwood, at Wheatley, 
near Halifax. Luckily no lives were Jost; but 
no less than 1,500 persons are thrown out of em- 
ployment by this melancholy event. 

A very numerous meeting has been held at Don- 
caster of landowners, farmers, and others inte- 
rested in agriculture, in order to consides the pre- 
sent state of the country, when it appeared to be 
the powerful feeling of all present, that something 
must be done to relieve the present depression, or 
irrecoverable ruin would be the consequence ; it 
was, therefore, unanimously resolved to petition 
the legislature, on the meeting of the Parliament, 
to take into immediate consideration the state of 
the country. Sir W. Cooke, bart., was in the 
chair, and two of the county members, Messrs. 
Duncombe and Wilson, were present, 

Most of the large towns in this county, will 
soon be lighted with gas. Preparations are 
making to light Ripon with that material. A 
joint stock banking company is formed in York. 
The capital to consist of £500,000, in 5,000 shares 
of £i00each. There are £122,416. 6s, 11d. depo- 
sited in the York Savings’ Bank, by 2,976 
depositors. 

On visiting the poor of Leeds, by the relief 
Committee, it was found, that there were at 
least 4,000 persons in the town, whose average 
earnings did not exceed one penny a day ! 

Something more than one-third of the cloth 
manufactured in Yorkshire is exported, and less 
than two-thirds disposed of at home. Therefore 
the well being of our manufacturers must mainly 
depend on the home market. 

The Hon. E. R. Petre, has been elected Lord 
Mayor of York for the ensuing year. The gen- 
tleman is a Roman Catholic. He will also be 
the High Sheriff for the county ; uniting the two 
offices in his person—a very singular occurrence. 

The Yorkshire coast was visited by a dreadful 
storm on the 9th, 10th, and llth, of January. 
attegded with two very high tides on the latter 
d hich did great damage, at Scarborough, 
Bfidlington, and Whitby. At the latter place 
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several houses were washed into the sea; and 
at Staithes,a village adjacent, no less than 18 
houses were washed away. 

A new Cutlers’ Hall, on a noble seale, is 
about to be erected in Sheffield. 

The distress in the manufacturing districts of 
Yorkshire, appear to be of the most appalling 
nature, The sufferings of the poor during this 
inclement season must be dreadful. 


LANCASHIRE.—A meeting has been held at 
Liverpool, when it was resolved to forma com- 
pany for the purpose of applying to Parliament 
for powerto accomplish the great national under- 
taking, of a rail-way from thence to Birmingham, 

The superb service of plate, weighing 1,200 
ounces, voted by the merchants and other inha- 
batants of Liverpool, to James Maury, Esq., late 
American Consul in Liverpool, during 40 years, 
was presented to that gentleman lately in the 
Grand Jury room. 

No less than 10,000 persons are weekly relieved 
by the soup committee of Preston, and one-third 
of the population are actually receiving charit- 
able relief in one shape or other. But this is not 
all. No person receiving more than half-a-crown 
a-week is entitled to relief!—a circumstance, as 
the Preston Pilot observes, from which we may 
form some estimate of the wretched earnings of 
the 10,000 who are relieved. The probability is 
that the average does not amount to two shillings 
a-week, Notwithstanding the miserable state of 
things, we are assured, upon good authority, that 
Preston is “ infinitely better off’? than most of 
the neighbouring towns. 


LINCOLNSHIRE,—Jan. 8. Upwards of 2,000 
persons attended the County Meeting, called by 
several magistrates, the Sheriff having refused. 
It was held in the Castle-Yard, Lincoln, for the 
purpose of petitioning the Legislature for the 
repeal of the malt and beer duties, when a vote 
of censure passed unanimously against the 
Sheriff for refusing to call the meeting, “ thereby 
shewing an unwarrantable contempt for the 
wishes of the county, and setting a most danger- 
ous example, tending to deprive the people of 
England cf their legitimate rights and constitu- 
tional privileges.” The petition tothe House of 
Commons was afterwards proposed and earried 
unanimously.* Thanks were likewise voted to 





* Petition.—‘‘ We, the undersigned Inhabi- 
tants of the County of Lincoln, call upon your 
Honourable House, beseeching you earnestly 
though respectfully that you would give your un- 
divided attention to the unspeakable distress 
which pervades the country. We humbly re- 
present, that taxation, excessive as it was at the 
conclusion of the war, has become far more so by 
the change in the value of money. That it is 
incumbent on the Government to accommodate 
its expenditure to this new order of things, which 
itself has created. That the burthen is now in- 
tolerable, and must be lightened. We therefore, 
under the perfect conviction that Taxes must be 
remittedto a great amount, beg to point out to 
your Honourable House the injurious nature of 
the taxes on Maltand Beer, That they are hos- 
tile to Agriculture, and are equally disadvan- 
tageous to Manufactures, for they deprive us of 
the use of our own produce, and sends millions of 
pounds out of the country to purchase the pro- 
duce of foreign soils. That they deprive the peo- 
ple of their natural beverage, forcing them to the 
use of noxious drugs and ardent spirits. ‘That 
these obnoxious taxes fall principally upon the 
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the magistrates who signed the requisition for 
the meeting. After the meeting, above 100 of the 
principal gentry dined together, and amongst the 
topics introduced at table, Sir W. Ingilby said, 
“In a late parliamentary inquiry, it was stated 
by a very old and experienced agriculturist, that 
45 or 50 years ago, there was not a house in his 
parish where there was not a barrel of guod malt 
liquor on tap,and that now the change was so 
entire, that there was not one house in the whole 
parish, where a barrel of beer was to be found 
broached!!!" 


NORFOLK. — General meetings of the no- 
bility, clergy, and freeholders of this county, as 
well as the owners and occupiers of land in the 
hundreds of Tunstead, Happing, Grimshoe, Eyns- 
ford, Guiltcross, Shropham, &c. &c., have taken 
place, when it was determined to petition Par- 
liament for a repeal of the malt tax. “ Nothing 
but a reduction of taxes,can save thousands of 
industrious families from ruin’’—was the univer- 
sal opinion at all these meetings. 

The cliffs at Mundesley have been greatly un- 
dermined by the late very high tides, and the 
whole line of eoast demonstrates the devasting 
influence of the hurricane of Jan.2; the land 
has been swept into the ocean in some places 
astonishingly. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE.—At the meeting at 
Newark, Dee. 3lst, for relief of the poor £553 
was subscribed for purchasing beef, and selling 
it to the poor at 14d. per 1b., and flour also in 
a similar way. From the details brought before 
the committee, it appears there are in Newark 
482 families (1,468 persons) quite distressed and 


unemployed. 


WORCESTERSHIRE.—At a Meeting of the 
Committee of Magistrates, at the last Quarter 
Sessions, at Worcester, it was resolved to procure 
an act of parliament for the erection of county 
courts and judges’ lodgings in that city. 

By the annual accounts of this county, made up 
to Michaelmas last, it appears that the sum ex- 
pended was upwards of £8,000 ; about £6,000 of 
which was spent in punishing crime! inde- 
pendent of £600 for maintaining Irish vagrants, 
and £350 for the Clerk of the Peac’es Bill of 


cravings!!! 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE.—It is lamentable to 
witness the frequent perpetration of serious of- 
fences by the youthful class of society in this city, 
of which the recent quarter-sessions afforded 
abundant proof. Out of 47 prisoners enume- 
rated in the calendar, 21 were under the age of 
20!!! The magistrates, laudably anxious to re- 
claim these early wanderers from the path of rec- 
titude, felt great difficulty in deciding on the de- 
gree of punishment ; but in almost all the cases, 
imprisonment, with hard labour, was resorted to, 
as most likely to attain the desired end.—Felix 
Farley's Bristol Journal. 

At a public meeting recently held at Bristol, of 
the merchants, manufacturers, traders, and other 
inhabitants of that city, resolutions were entered 
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middle and labouring classes, and that the effect 
is to demoralise one, and to make the other dis- 
satisfied. We, your Petitioners, therefore humbly 
pray your Honourable House, that you would be 
pleased to repeal forthwith these odious Taxes, 
and grant that the trade in Beer may be free.” 


(Fes. 


into, sudscriptions commenced, and a eommittee 
formed, for the purpose of forming @ rail-road 
from thence to the city of Bath.—The Mayor of 
Bristo] has granted the use of the Guildhall for a 
public meeting to petition Parliament for a repeal 
of the malt and beer duties.—Subscriptions have 
commenced at Bristol to defray the expenses of an 
application to Parliament for leave to build a 
suspension bridge over the river Avon from Clif- 
ton Down. 


SUSSEX.—The Earl of Egremont, according 
to annual custom, on New Year’s Day, gave a 
dinner to upwards of 2,000 poor women and chil- 
dren of Petworth and the adjacent parishes. 
There were 4 fine oxen, estimated to weigh from 
120 to 130 stone each, slaughtered and cooked on 
the occasion, beside 500 plum puddings, and a 
plentiful supply of strong beer. The company 
were enlivened by the band of the 10th hussars. 

The magistrates assembled at the late Lewes 
quarter sessions, passed resolutions on the com- 
mercial and agricultural distresses of the eountry, 
which were forwarded to the Duke of Wellington, 
who, in his answer, said, “ I will draw the atten- 
tion of the King’s servants to it.” 


CHESHIRE.—There are now in Macclesfield 
909 families not possessing more than one blanket 
to every 10 persons!! Nothing but personal in- 
spection can convince one of the horrible wretch- 
edness existing in the dwellings of the poor. In 
one instance our informant found a family, con- 
sisting of father and mother, a daughter aged 17, 
another about 13,in the last stage of consump- 
tion, and two young children, with but one bed to 
sleep on, and that without blankets or any other 
covering than a coarse linen sheet and a tattered 
cotton rug!!! It is our duty to appeal in the 
strongest language we can use to the humane 
feelings of those who in these times have means 
to relieve left in their power.— Wacclesfield 
Courier. 

On New Year’s Day Earl Grosvenor and friends 
visited, according to annual custom, the school at 
Chester, of which he is the founder. The chil- 
dren, to the number of 460, were assembled in the 
spacious room up stairs, and presented a very 
clean and healthy appearance, especially the 
little girls, 100 of whom distinguished for good 
conduct, received an annual suit of clothes from 
the Countess. His lordship delivered an appro- 
priate address to his youthful auditory; and at 
half-past one the little hungry host proceeded to 
the large room below, to dine, where they found 
555 Ib. of roast beef; and plum pudding in pro- 
portion, and the boys were regaled with halfa 
pint each of good ale. This school was esta- 
blished in 1812, for the gratuitous instruction of 
the children of the inhabitants of Chester ; and 
10,000 children of both sexes have already received 
the invaluable blessings of education. The Chester 
Chronicle, from whence we extract the above, 
adds, ‘* we wish this noble and patriotic example 
were more generally followed. Did every noble- 
man and gentleman in England but love the chil- 
dren of the tenantry and labourers as he does his 
game ——.”’ 

BUCKS.—At the Magistrates’ Chamber, Janu- 
ary 2, several poor persons complained of not_re- 
ceiving their allowance, which led to a saa 
tion between Lord Nugent and Sir J. D. King as 
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to the state of the poor in general, aud the best 
mode of affording them relief. They coincided in 
opinion that the best plan would be to let them 
have small portions of land to eultivate. Sir J. 
King mentioned an instance in his own parish 
where a person, who occupied a small quantity, 
for whieh he paid a rental of £6., maintained 
himself and family independently of parochial as- 
sistance. 


ESSEX.—The calendar at the recent quarter 
sessions of this county furnishes an apt illustra- 
tion of the demoralizing effects of the distress 
generally felt throughout the kingdom. There 
were 52 prisoners for trial, 35 of whom were 
charged with stealing property, the aggregate 
value of which did not exceed £10 or £15 at the 
utmost ; and this, too, after a gaol delivery only 
one month back.—Essex Mercury. 


DEVONSHIRE.—A meeting of the freeholders 
of this county has taken place at Exeter, at which 
upwards of 2,000 persons attended to take into 
consideration the state of the Tithe Laws, when a 
petition was unanimously agreed to be presented 
to the legislature “ under the firmest conviction 
that the existing Tithe Laws are highly injurious 
to the best interests of society, both in a religious 
and political point of view, and praying such 
alterations and arrangements as may be deemed 
more consistent with justice* and religion.”’ Pe- 
titions to be presented in the House of Lords by 
the Lord Lieutenant, and in the Commons by 
the county members. Thanks were yoted to the 
Sheriff. 


CAMBRIDGE.—Sir S. V. Cotton, bart., in 
moving the petition, said, that by striking at the 
root of the licensing system, affecting the repeal of 
the malt and beer duties, they would at once afford 
relief to the agriculturists of the kingdom. The 
petition was unanimously agreed to, after much 
speechifying, uproar, proposals for impeach- 
ment, &c. &c.+ 

At a late meeting of agriculturists belonging to 
Ely and Witchford Hundreds, it was unanimously 
resolved to petition Parliament to take into con- 
sideration their present state, as well as those of 
the labourers, and to adopt measures for their 
relief, It appears from a statement produced at 
the meeting, that the arable farms in the neigh- 
bourhood were cultivated at an expense of 
£22. 5s. 6d. (including rent and tithes) for three 
acres of wheat, barley, and beans, and that the 





* “Disputes respecting payment of Tithes,’’ 
say the petitioners, ‘‘ are determined in a court 
constituted in a manner peculiar to itself, and 
without the constitutional intervention of a 
jury '!!—This allusion will apply tothe Chancery, 
as well asthe Ecclesiastical Court. When it was 
mentioned at the meeting, by the Hon. Newton 
Fellowes, he was interrupted by rounds of ap- 

lause, and cries of “ It’s the Inquisition!” “ Re- 
ics of Popery!” &c. &c, 

+ Mr. Wells, of Huntingdon, said, it was over 
taxation, a standing army, a countless host of 
placemen and pensioners, that was the cause of 
our distress. In looking over a document he held 
jn his hand, he found that in Hudderstield there 
were 13,226 individuals subsisting upon 2}d per 
day ; he mentioned other places in the same 
miserable state, and then compared their situa- 
tion with Colonel Trench, whose salary and pay, 
he said, were about £5. 10s. per day, equal to 
whatis daily earned by nearly 600 poor labourers 
of Haddersfield, and sends supperless to bed every 
night 300 honest Englishmen !!! 


produce of the crops, at the present prices 
amounted to £21. 7s. 6d.; thus rendering the oc- 
cupation not merely proftitiess to the tenant, but 
the returns 6s. per acre minus the disburse- 
ments !!!—Cambridge Chronicle. 


BERKS.—At the quarter sessions, the chair- 
man (C. Dundas, Esq., M. P.) adverted to the 
general state of crime throughout the country, 
and cvuld not forbear observing that its influence 
arose principally from the universal distress which 
was spread throughout the kingdom ; it was un- 
questionable that the poor were in a most misera- 
ble state ; the consequence was, they were driven 
to the commission of dishonest acts, It was la- 
mentable to notice that some magistrates had been 
compelled to commit offenders for stealing articles 
of a very trifling nature.* 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE.—The Annual Poul- 
try show at Lord Althorp’s farm, Chapel Bram- 
ton, notwithstanding the unfavourable state of 
the weather, was never more numerously and 
respectably attended. The competitors were also 
numerous, and the various descriptions of poultry 
exhibited, afforded ample testimony of the progress 
of improvement in breeding, &c. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. — The parishes at Bath 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, Bathwick, St. Michael, 
and the Abbey, have had meetings on the subject 
of the assessed house and window taxes (which, 
when they were laid on the people during the re- 
volutionary war, were promised to be repealed 
whenever peace should be established), and re- 
solved,—“ That a memorial be presented to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, pointing out the 
oppressive and grievous nature of the assessed 
house and window taxes, more particularly in 
Bath, where a large portion of the inhabitants 
obtain their livelihood by the letting of lodgings, 
and who, owing to the general depression of the 
times, are threatened with total ruin from the 
pressure of these burthens, and that a deputation 
be appointed to present the same.” 


DORSETSHIRE.—A new road is now being 
formed between Crewkerne and Langport, which 
will be opened by Lady-day next, by which means 
an easy communication will be opened between 
Dorset and the most populous district of Somer- 
setshire. It willtead from Crewkerne to Mer- 
riot, Lopen Head, Compton Durville, Kingsbury 
Episcopi, Muchelney, and across the river Par- 
ret, over a handsome stone bridge, which is now 
in course of erection, to within a quarter of a 
mile of Langport, where it will join the new road 
which has been completed from that place to 
Bridgewater. 


SHROPSHIRE.—Petitions to parliament for 
repealing the duty on malt are rapidly spreading 
through this county. Already have they been 
signed at Ellesmere, Whitchurch and Wem, 





* The committing for trifling offences, it seems, 
is not confined to Berks, for two babies (about 
six years of age!) were charged at the Westmin- 
ster sessions, Jan. 8, with having robbed a mercer 
of a pair of stockings!!! The principal witness 
was a policeman, who admitted that he knew 
they were about to commit a robbery, and there- 
fore watched till he saw them do it! So much 
for the new plan of preventing robbery! The 
chairman very properly restored the intants to 
their parents for correction at home, rather than 
try them at the bar! 
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Wellington, Wenlock, Bridgenorth, Ludlow, 
Bishop’s Castle, Shiffnal, Newport, and Oswestry. 

The Shropshire masters, at the quarterly meet- 
ings last week, were compelled tu submit to ano- 
ther reduction in price, viz. 5s. per ton on pig 
iron ; and this will ultimately cause a depression 
of full 10s. per ton on manufactured bars and 
rods. 


WILTS.—At the quarter sessions, there were 
93 prisoners for trial, and upwards of 20 appeals 
were entered. Simon Haskell, for having entered 
Ragland coppice, the property of the Marquis of 
Bath, with infent to destroy game, was sentenced 
to seven years transportation!!! At these Ses- 
sions, petitions to his Majesty and to both Houses 
of Parliament, on the distress which pervades every 
class of the community, were unanimously agreed 
to, and signed by every magistrate present. 


KENT.—Fifty-nine houses were lately destroy. 
ed by fire at Sheerness ; the damage is estimated 
at £20,000. 

A meeting has been held at Tonbridge, and pe- 
titions been prepared there and at Wrothain to 
the legislature, on the depressed state of the 
country. 


DER BYSHIRE.—A meeting has been held a 
the County Hall, Derby, and which was attended 
by the’most eminent agriculturists and landowners 
in the county; when, after many communications 
had been read, relative to the agriculutural dis- 
tress of the country, it was agreed that a memorial 
should be presented to the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, representing the eetreme depression of the 
agricultural interest.* 


WARWICKSHIRE,—At a meeting lately held 
at the Public Office, Birmingham, it was resolved 
to establish in that town a society for the Sup- 
pression of Mendicity. The committee of this 
Self-Supporting Society have recommended also 
the appointment of four additional surgeons, in 
order to extend its benefits as much as possible 
over the town and neighbourhood. 

The amount received in deposits atthe Birming- 
ham Saving»’ Bank last year was £25,787. 18s.24d. 
while the sums repaid, including interest, did not 
exceed £13,313. 10s. 10d. leaving an excess of 
receipts of £12,474. 7s. 44d.; and in the course 
of the same period, interest amounting to 
£1,177. 13s. 53d. has been paid to depositors, or 


placed to the credit of their respective accounts. 
The total amount of deposits, on the 20th 





* We extract from this memorial the following. 
. «+ ** We hold it to be our bounden duty as men 
desirous of enjoying and of transmitting our pos- 
sessions unimpaired, to our posterity, to state 
without disguise or delay, to those authorities to 
which we necessarily look for relief, our painful 
sense of our present sufferings, and our reasonable 
apprehensions of being driven by a continuance of 
them, from that sphere which we occupy amongst 
the loyal subjects of this empire. We beg to inti- 
mate to your Grace with melancholy reluctance 
our personal knowledge of rents greatly redueed 
and still in arrear—of tenants ruined—of labour- 
ers unemployed—of farms thrown out of cultiya- 
tion, and of sales, forcibly effected, of produce, at 
a price infinitely below the cost of production; 
and to express our conviction, under the duration 
of the present severe distress, of our inability to 
keep up our usualdemand for articles of manu- 
facture, and to contribute our accustomed share, 
whieh we have always borne, and are still ready 
to bear, willingly, in proportion to our means, 
in the collection of the revenue.” 


Provincial Occurrences : Wilts, Kent, Derbyshire, &c. 
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of November, was £43,906. 7s. 8d. of which 
£43,741. 17s. 5d. was invested in government 
securities, and £164, 10s. 3d. remained in the 
hands of the treasurer. The number of deposi- 
tors was 2,480. 

A meeting of the merchants, manufacturers, 
tradesmen, mechanics, artisans, and other in- 
habitants, has been held at Birmingham, for 
forming a general political union “ between the 
lower and middle classes of the people.” The High 
Bailiff having refused to call it, alleging that 
* it was no part of his duty to call a meeting for 
such a purpose,” a party of 12 of the inhabitants 
undertook it; and it was attended by upwards of 
10,000 persons, who resolved, ** That the severe 
distress which now afflicts the country, and which 
has been so severely felt for the last 15 years, is en- 
tirely owing to the gross mismanagement of pub- 
lic affairs; and that such mismanagement can 
only be effectually and permanently remedied by 
an effectual reform in the Commons House of 
Parliament.” A censure was passed on the High 
Bailiff, and thanks to the Chairman and Messrs, 
Attwood and Beardsworth, and the Political 
Union formed, and 36 gentlemen nominated for 
a Political Council; when, after three cheers 
“ for our good king,” this immense assembly 
quietly dispersed. 


SCOTLAND.—Before the middle of the 18th 
century, Loch Roag was the most celebrated her- 
ring fishery station on the North-west of Scot- 
land, the herrings there being accounted the 
largest and richest of all. Soon after 1750, the 
herrings abandoned Loch Roag, and for 35 years 
none were seenin it. In 1790 the shoals began to 
revisit the loch,and in the course of 1794 no fewer 
than 90 sail of deck vessels were employed in the 
fishery. In 1797, the herrings again bade adieu 
to the loch, and no shoal has entered till the pre- 
sent (1829) autumn ; when, after the lapse of 32 
years, their presence was again witnessed to the 
great joy of the parishioners of Uig. 


IRELAND. — Distress in the Liberty, A 
meeting was lately held at Dublin, for furthering 
the plans previously adopted for the relief of 
the starving artisans. Thousands of the miser- 
able victims of decayed commerce, with which 
the Irish metropolis abounds, took their station 
near the Rotunda, and presented a melaneholy 
spectacle. The attendance at the meeting was, 
we are sorry to say, very thin. The Lord Mayor 
presided at this meeting. One of the Secretaries 
read the report of the Committee which had been 
appointed at a former meeting. This report 
stated that there were the appalling number of 7,000 
indigent operatives receiving from the Committee 
a weekly allowance at the rate of a penny a 
day!!! About 130 of the weavers who could not 
obtain employment in Dublin, have sought it in 
the manufacturing towns of England, rather than 
remain in a state of mendicity at home. The 
efforts to promote the use of Irish manufactures 
have not, as yet, produced any sensible effect, 
The Committee refer to the report previously pub- 
lished ; and appeal, in very pressing terms ,to the 
publie feeling, touching the urgent necessity for 
general exertion, to arrest the progress of exist- 
ing misery. The balance on hands for the relief 
of those indigent families with which the Liberty 
is crowded, amounts to the pitiful sum of £307. 


